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PREFACE. 



This edition differs from the first principally by the 
attempt which I have made to give a more complete 
explanation on physiological grounds of the phonetic 
changes in Greek and Latin. I have tried to describe, 
with more or less fullness, all the sounds which are now 
heard in Europe, with the exceiDtion of those of certain 
races, as the Sclavonic, Keltic, and others, which seemed 
too remote from my subject; because I wished, first, to 
provide a list of sounds which, in all probability, contain 
all those of the old Greek and Italian; and, secondly, to 
give an account of the mechanism of speech which, 
though short and necessarily incomplete, should yet be 
sufficient to supply the reader with the means of esti- 
mating the character of the changes submitted to him 
in particular languages. It is only when we have some 
clear understanding of the action of the different organs 
employed in speech that we can realise the nature of 
such changes as labialism, palatisation, the different cor- 
ruptions of the dentals, the changes of s into sh, r, th, 
and the like — changes which are historically certain, 
but of which the historians of language often give very 
unsatisfactory, because unmethodical, explanations (as 
Corssen), or leave them altogether unexplained, as^ur- t 
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vi Preface. 

tius generally does. In this matter I have got most 
help from Prof. Lepsius's Standard Alpliahet and Prof. 
Whitney's criticisms of the same in the Journal of the 
American Oriental Society ; from Mr Alex. J.Ellis's Early 
English Pronunciation, a work which, though its object 
is special, contains most valuable suggestions on the 
general history of language; but chiefly from the Prin- 
ciples of Speech and Visible Speech of Mr A. Melville 
Bell, who has given a full, and, so far as I can judge, 
a most accurate analysis of the different sounds, especially 
of the English, but with incidental reference to those 
of many other languages: the diagrams which accompany 
his later work will be found extremely useful to illus- 
trate the description of the sounds which I have given 
in Chapter IV.; the most important of them may be had 
separately in a little work called English Visible Speech 
for the Million, at the cost of one shilling. Lastly, on 
this, as on many other points, I have profited much by 
the sound judgment and originality of view shewn 
throughout Mr Roby's most excellent Latin Grammar. 
I have already, in the first edition of this work, acknow- 
ledged my obligations to Pott, Benfey, Curtius, Gorssen, 
Schleicher, Leo Meyer, and the Zeitschrift^. 

I have slightly modified the arrangement of the book. 
I have abandoned the lecture-form, but I have not 
attempted to do away altogether with the lecture- 
character, thinking it best adapted to my purpose. I still 
wish it to serve principally as an Introduction to the 
great works of Curtius and Corssen. I have, there- 
fore, been at pains to develope principles and to suggest 



1 Eeference is made in this edition to the third edition of Curtins's 
GriechischsEtymologie,&nd. to the second edition of GoTSsen's Aussprache, 
&c. , except in one or two places, where the contrary i%^^®A^Tp. 
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questions which could not be fully solved within my 
limits, and must receive their answer elsewhere. I did 
not wish, to make a mere handbook of linguistic facts; 
a better could not be made than Schleicher's. Since, 
however, my book has been recommended by the Cam- 
bridge Board of Classical Studies, as one of the books 
of reference for the Tripos Examination, I have thought 
it better to bring the slight disquisitions on the nature 
of roots, &c., which were formerly scattered, into one 
•chapter — the Third. I have rewritten many passages 
which were either obscure or incomialete: on one point 
— the nature of Assimilation — I have considerably modi- 
fied the account formerly given. I have added new 
examples in some places; but I have never attempted 
to give all that could be given, for the plain reason 
that the student should be left to find them for himself 
I wish to stimulate, not to satisfy enquiry. I am afraid 
that the changes I have made may have led occasionally 
to some repetition, and perhaps to some inconsistencies: 
if so, I must plead in excuse that I have been obliged 
both to write and to iDrint, at considerable intervals, as 
I could get time from pressing work. 

I have received valuable suggestions from several 
reviewers of the first edition; more especially from Prof 
Whitne}^ in the Journal already referred to; from Prof 
Joseph B. Mayor, in the Cambridge Journal of Philology; 
and from Dr Wagner, in the Academy. Some of the 
arguments of the first two writers are referred to in 
special notes. Prof. Mayor's dissent from my general 
principle arises mainly, I venture to think, from a mis- 
apprehension of it, for which I am responsible \ The 
idea that man was actuated in speakiDg only by laziness 

1 See especial^ note to page 8. 
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had certainly not crossed my mind till I found it attri- 
i)uted to me by Prof. Mayor. I hope that I have now 
rnade this clear in my first chapter. Since, however, he 
does not seem to believe that even the desire for ease 
of articulation is the principal cause of change in lan- 
guage, and as he imagines that this view is peculiar to 
myself, I may quote here a passage from Corssen, in 
which, by an odd coincidence, he is mentioning the assent 
of different philologists to this very doctrine; the passage 
is new, in the second edition of his book (1870). He says: 
'' Je mehr die Jugendfrische der sinnlichen Wahrneh- 
mung eines Volkes abnimmt und die Macht der Gedan- 
kenbildung in Volksgeiste vorherrschend wird, desto mehr 
neigt es dahin mit der moglichst geringen leiblichen 
Anstrengung der Lungen und Sprachwerkzeuge den 
Zweck der lautlichen Bezeichnung jenes Gedankengelialtes 
durch seine Sprache zu erreichen. Schleicher sagt (die 
Deutsche Sprache, s. 49), 'A lie Yeranderung der Laute, 
die im Verlaufe des sprachlichen Leben's eintritt, ist 
zunachst und unmittelbar Folge das Strebens unseren 
Sprachqrganen die Sache leicht zu machen; Bequemlich- 
keit der Aussprache, Ersparung an Muskelthatigkeit, ist 
das hier wirkende Agens.' Curtius findet in der Regel- 
massiofen Vertretuno- der Laute wie in den vereinzelten 
Abweichungen derselben 'eine einzige Grimdrichtung, 
die der Verwitterung, welche, scharfer gefasst, in der 
schlafferen Articulation gewisser Laute bestand' [Gr. El 
s. 66 /.)... In Uebereinstimmung mit ihnen sagt auch 
F. Baudry, Grammaire Compar^e, i. 85 : ' En rdsum(^, 
comme il arrive pour tout acte humain, le langage livr<^ 
k lui-m^me tend k s'exercer avec la moindre action, ou, 
ce qui revient au m^me, avec Taction la plus commode 
possible.' '^ 
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Lastly, I have to thank the Rev. W. W. Skeat, the 
well-known editor of the Vision of Piers the Plowman, 
for many valuable suggestions, principally in English 
etymology; and H. Bendall, B.A., of Christ's College, 
for the very complete indices which accompany this 
edition. 

JOHN PEILE. 



Tkumpington, 
Bee. 21, 1871. 
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EXPLANATION OF SYMBOLS. 



Li Sanskrit words ch and j denote nearly the same sounds as in 
English. 

<? denotes the palatal sibilant. 

n nasal. 

m anusvdra or after-sound. 

t, d,n,s denote the cerebral letters. 

In Lithuanian words u denotes o followed by a slight a-sound. 

• «, &c. denote yowels followed by a suppressed 

nasal. 

V-,, . f denote s/i. 

s Sclavonic ) 

z denotes weak (French) j, = zh (page 70). 

Roots are denoted by the sj^mbol V and Indo-European roots are 
printed in capital letters ; so VAi) = Lat. y/ed^Gi. ^ed. 

All vowels should be pronounced as in Italian, subject to the modifi-. 
cations in Chapter IV. The English sounds are denoted by the symbols 
(not itaUcised) in brackets : thus (ee) denotes the English equivalent of 
the vowel i. 
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INTRODUCTION TO GREEK AND 
LATIN ETYMOLOGY. 

CHAPTER I. 

THE PRINCIPLE OF PHONETIC CHANGE. 

The chief subject of this book will be the Laws of Pho- 
netic Change in Greek and Latin. As the term may pro- 
bably require explanation, I will illustrate my meaning by 
an example. 

In the word SiSco/jn we have three syllables. Begin- 
ning with the last syllable fit, we have a combination of 
sound, which a little comparison with other words in 
Greek or other languages (Sanskrit and Lithuanian) will 
convince us, denotes the pronoun of the first person "I." 
This comparison will shew us that the syllable is some- 
times reduced to the mere consonant m; thus we have in 
Latin sum, inquam^ ; and if we observe that the 1st person 
singular of the imperfect in Latin (e.g» fereba-m) com- 
pared with the same person in Greek {ecpepov) always 
shews an m in the one language by an v in the other, we 
shall conclude that for some reason or other the Greeks 
could change this older m into a later v. But further, 
by comparison, we shall see reason to believe that this fxt 

1 Also onr own *'am" (as-mi). In tlie old Nortlinmbrian gloss of 
the Latin Gospels we find " ic beom " (I am), Mark ix. 19 ; " ic geseom " 
(I see), Mark viii. 24, &c. See the Anglo-Saxon version of the Gospel of 
St Mark, ed. Skeat p. xxxi. The old High German j)im or Mm has become 
bin in modern German, like ^(pepoK 



Nature of 

phonetic 

change. 
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of the Greeks is not the oldest form of the syllable; that, 
as it sank into m or 71, so it had previously descended 
from an older form ma: I say "descended," for it is clear 
to any one who attempts the sounds, that a, pronounced 
as in '' father," is a fuller and stronger sound than i. One 
piece of this evidence is the termination of the 1st person 
plural, which is /^e? in (Doric) Greek, mus in Latin, but 
onas in Sanskrit (a forni which a probable analysis ex- 
plains as 7na + sa or I+he, i.e. ^ve; tas is ta + sa or thou 
+ he=ye)] and as we shall find that in Greek e often 
comes from a, and in Latin lo from a, but not vice versa, 
we shall infer (from this and other indications which I 
have not time to dwell upon more) that this fit is trace- 
able to an older and stronger form 7na. But — and this is 
the point I want you to observe — it is clear that the 
change of sound was not intended to imply any change of 
meaning; ona meant /, and the meaning was kept by the 
most corrupted form of the syllable; not of course that 
the Greek who said ecpepov was conscious every time that 
the V had originally been the personal pronoun ; the pro- 
noun had sunk with the lapse of time into a mere gram- 
matical suffix; but €(f>epov still signified "I carried," and 
conveyed the same idea to the hearer of that day, as 
when the words " there-carry-I " established their claim 
to be selected out of many others which would have done 
as well, or nearly as well, to express the action of carrying 
in past time. Here then, I repeat, the new sound was 
not meant to convey a new meaning. 

Let us now take the second syllable hay. Here we 
have long 0. But we have So-0-69, SorTjp, even Sl-So-/x€v in 
the first person plural; and if we look at similar verbs 
'L(TT7]/jit, TiOrjiJLi, we shall see the same long vowel only in 
the singular of the present. We shall conclude therefore 
that for some reason this vowel became lengthened in 
these three persons from a simpler form So, which conveys 
the simple idea of giving. Here we shall at present be 
in some doubt whether any change of meaning was there- 
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by expressed. Let us pass to the first syllable where we 
shall find the explanation more easily. First of all a 
comioarison with the Sk. daddmi will shew us that the 
Greek he is not the oldest form of the syllable, but that 
(just as in the last syllable) da has been weakened to 8l. 
But why this first syllable at all? Why could not the 
Hindus and Greeks have said dami or Sofxo to express ''I 
give/' just as the Sclavonians said dami, the Lithuanians 
du-mi] and the Latins do (for da-o)l One thing is quite 
clear, dada cannot be a weakened form of da: it requires 
much more labour to pronounce; and this labour could 
not have been taken except for an object. "We are of ne- 
cessity forced upon the conclusion that a change of mean- 
ing was intended by the doubled sound. The result to 
which our analysis leads us is that in the word SiSco/ic 
are exemplified the results of two radically different prin- 
ciples of change; the one by which a change of meaning 
is intended to be expressed; the other by which no such 
change of meaning is intended. Both changes are seen 
»in the first syllable So, the last only in the last syllable /jll 
The first class of changes I call dynamic; the second I 
call phonetic. 

What is the motive for this latter change? The reason Its cause. 
seems to have been twofold, though each caused the same 
result. We saw above that the operation of this law of 
change was to weaken the older form ; that is, to change 
it to something which required less effort to produce. 

And the general cause of this change can have been 
nothing else but the striving for ease in articulation; the 
endeavour to facilitate utterance by substituting a simpler 
instead of a more difficult sound or sounds; the natural 
desire to reduce the word to such a form as may express 
the idea with the least possible amount of labour consis- 
tent with clearness. This limitation is important. If a 
word be reduced too far, its identity is destroyed: two dif- 
ferent words expressing different ideas may come to have 
the same form, and thus clearness is sacrificed. In order 

1—2 
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to avoid such confusion, a 2oractical limitation is found in 
most languages; a sound once corrupted is not corrupt- 
ed again\ It is felt that ease of articulation may be pur- 
chased too dearly by the loss of the distinctive features 
of a word: and thus a striving for distinctness of form is 
called into existence by the very operation of the general 
law of change. But there are few results of this striving 
which need to be taken separately into account; because 
it almost invariably operates in simply stemming the ac- 
tion of that lawl Sometimes indeed, but very rarely, the 
necessity for the distinct expression of what was in danger 
of becomiug confused leads to actual change in a direction 
contrary to the common one; as for example in the change 
of the mediae into the tenues in Teutonic: and familiar 
instances of this retrograde tendency are the lengthening 
of the original vowel, e. g, in f^Qa^ for Ti96PT<s, or in Xiyco 
for \€jo-/jbL, commonly called ''compensation/' In such 
words there has been a loss of consonants, and a syllable 
is felt to be too much weakened, therefore the vowel is 
strengthened to make up for the loss. Sometimes a vowel 
in one syllable appears to be lengthened to compensate 
for the shortening of another syllable ^• here again we have 
a conscious attempt to maintain the fullness of the original 

1 This usage is hardly regular enough to deserre the name of a law, 
but it deserves notice. Instances, both where it is observed and where it 
is not, will appear in the Latin vowel-change. 

2 I am happy to find myself in substantial agreement on this point 
with Mr Eoby. He writes [Grammar, -p. 11), "Involuntary phonetic 
change is the result of a struggle between the physical tendency to reduce 
the effort of articulation, and the intellectual or instinctive desire of pre- 
serving any parts of a word which are characteristic of its meaning. The 
latter acts mainly by way of resistance, e.g. ab is much seldomer changed 
in composition than sub, because of the danger of confusion with ad. In 
the passive voice forms like amabaris, amaheris, amarprls are shortened 
into amabare, &c., but amaris is not shortened into amare lest it should 
be confused with the pres. infin." By "involuntary phonetic change," 
Mr Eoby denotes that change which I call simply "phonetic:" his 
" voluntary phonetic " is my "dynamic." 

3 As in \eb)S by Xaos, 'Ar/)et5ew by ^Arpeidao, — though here indeed 
another explanation is possible. In y/aKeir from Ind.-Eur. spak (Lat. 
\/spec, Sanskrit \/pac), we seem to have consonantal compensation. In 
XLTcov 'and klOccv, we^may have only Dissimilation (i.e. regular phonetic 
change), and in ra^os by ridrj-rra. 
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word, an attempt which does not merely prevent change, 
but actually introduces it. The changes of Grimm's Law 
are really examples of this compensation on a large scale. 

This principle is put very well by Prof Whitney^; 
"'all articulate sounds," he saj^^s, ''are produced by effort, 
by expenditure of muscular energy in the throat, lungs, 
and mouth. This effort, like every other that man makes, 
he has an instinctive disposition to seek relief from, to 
avoid: we may call it laziness, or we may call it economy: 
it is in fact either the one or the other according to the 
circumstances of each particular case : it is laziness when 
it gives up more than it gains: it is economy when it 
gains more than it abandons," Let us take examples of 
such loss or gain. The Indo-European form of the first 
person singular of the imperfect of bhar, to bear, was ahha- 
rami (Sk. ahharani). Here the Greeks, as well as the 
Hindus, found the four-syllabled word too cumbrous for 
use: the accent probably fell upon the augment, because 
by the augment was expressed the fact that the bearing 
was in the past time, and the syllable which expressed 
.this modification of the simjole idea required emphasis : in 
consequence then of this emphasis uj)on the first syllable, 
the i of the last became less and less distinctly heard, 
until it disappeared altogether, and ahharami appears as 
abhara-ni in Sanskrit, as ecpepov in Greek : where p repre- 
sents m by a phonetic law of the language, because the 
Greeks found v an easier sound than ni at the end of a 
word. But the third person plural of the same tense was 
in the Indo-Euroj^ean ahliai^anti : and this on the same 
principle was weakened in Sanskrit to abharan, in Greek 
to ecpepov. We see then, as the result, that whilst 
each language gained a lighter form by each change, 
the Sanskrit retained distinct forms, which the Greek 
did not : the difference between the first person sin- 
gular and the third person plural had to be expressed 
in some other way than by the grammatical forms : light- 
^ Lectures on the Study of Language, p. C9. 
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ness was gained, but distinctness was sacrificed. In this 
case we must believe that the gain of lightness of pro- 
nunciation was felt to compensate for the loss of gramma- 
tical accuracy ; for where confusion was felt to arise, new 
distinctions were made, sometimes new forms arose ; for 
example, the periphrastic tenses, formed by auxiliary verbs, 
a practice almost universal in modern languages, but 
found also in the Sanskrit and the Greek. As Prof. 
Curtius puts it : '' the phonetic laws of some one tongue 
cause a certain form to perish; but forthwith there sprmgs 
up a new one to supply its place. The original wealth 
melts away, yet the creative power of language continues 
to produce new treasures. Differences arise from primary 
unity: and variations of form thus newly brought forth 
are employed to distinguish shades of signification'." 
These various forms were turned to better account by the 
Greek than by any other language. We have given an 
example where phonetic change produced confusion in the 
Greek : let us now take one where the variety, resulting 
from the same j)rinciple, was employed with admirable 
success in differentiation of meaning. Thus the gen. sino*. 
and the nom. and ace. plural of pad, a foot, were all 
formed in Indo-European by the afiix -as — paclas. This 
is almost certain from the fact that the Sanskrit never 
possessed any different forms for the three cases : and if 
the requisite vowel-variety had existed in Indo-European, 
it is exceedingly improbable that the Sanskrit should have 
suffered it to die out without leaving any trace behind. 
But if we turn to the Greek we find a very different state 
of things. In Greek, as in most of the European mem- 
bers of the family, the vowel a of the original speech was 
split up into the three sounds, a, e, and o. This imjDortant 
change will be fully considered hereafter. At present I 
only wish to say that it seems to have been in its oiio-'m 
purely phonetic : there is no reason to suppose that any 

1 Essay on the Eesults of Comparative Philology in reference to 
Classical Scliolarship, p. 81. 
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change of meaning was intended to be expressed by this 
change of sound. Bat these sounds, found ready to hand, 
were employed by the Greek with marvellous skill. Thus, 
in our present example, the original j^cfAas could be differ- 
entiated into 7ro8o9 for the gen. sing., TroSe? for the nom. 
plur., and TroSa? for the ace. plur. No confusion between 
the different cases was any longer possible. The weaken- 
ing of a into a, e, o, was turned in this instance by the 
Greek into clear gain ; as in many others which will be 
given in their place. At present I turn back from the re- 
sults of phonetic change, to repeat its cause — the desire 
for ease or saving of sound ; and its general effect — to sub- 
stitute a iveaker for a stronger sound. This is not always 
so, for reasons which I shall shortly point out ; but the 
new sound will always be an easier one for the speaker to 
pronounce under the circumstances in which it occurs. 
I say, for the speaker : because there are few sounds of 
which it can be said that they are absolutely easier or 
more difficult than others. Every one knows what con- 
tradictory variations may be met with among his own ac- 
quaintance : one will pronounce r as Z, another (though 
very much more rarely) I as r. Similar differences occur 
on a large scale in different nations ; the Englishman 
avoids in divers ways the German ch: the German finds 
great difficulty in our th. But as with the individual, so is it 
with the nation. It is the desire to avoid a sound difficult 
to him, which makes a man pronounce r as L And I do 
not know any other reason which can be given for the loss 
by a whole nation of some sound which was certainly 
uttered by their forefathers. 

It may perhaps be asked what special causes deter- 
mined the different operation of this principle in different 
languages. This question — which amounts to an enquiry 
into the causes of diversity of language itself — cannot of 
course be fully answered here. No people has preserved 
unchanged all the letters of the original aljDhabet. Dif- 
ferent peoples have modified it in different ways from 
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causes at which we can give probable guesses, but which 
we can never certainly know. Occasionally we may see 
in. the altered alphabet something which seems to cor- 
respond to the genius of the people which spoke it, or to 
be due to the country, climate and general circumstances 
among which they were placed. Thus we may think that 
we can see in the flexibility of the Greek language the 
impress of the versatility of the Greek genius, and the 
effect of that Xa[jiTrp6TaT0<; aWyjp amid which at least the 
most brilliant section of the Greek family lived : whilst 
the effect of the hot enervating climate of India may be 
seen in the numerous weakened forms of the consonants 
in Sanskrit. Thus lacking energy to bring the root of 
the tongue firmly against the back of the palate, the 
Hindus produced in some cases instead of the original k 
a peculiar sibilant (denoted variously in philological works 
by s or c). In like manner, i^i'obably through the influ- 
ence of an adjoiuing s, they Aveakened k into ch, and g into 
;, the sound of ch and j being much the same as in 
England. Such weakenings are especially common in 
Sanskrit : and that they are due to some extent to the 
climate of India would probably be denied by few. With- 
in the same language we may see variations arising from 
difference of occupation or circumstances. The different 
ways in which men have to exercise their voices will affect 
certain classes of sounds : and these differences, if found 
among a considerable body of people within the same 
area, have a great tendency to be |)crpetuated \ 

1 Prof. Jos. B. Mayor in a review of the first edition of this work 
(Camb. Journal of Philology, No. 6) holds that the causes of difference of 
articulation may be roughly classified as "mental, physical, and circum- 
stantial." By the first he means ''excitability, vehemence, nervous- 
ness, preciseness, artistic sensibility, the analogical disposition always 
seeking after resemblances, and its opposite which we may call the 
analytical disposition, always seeking after differences" (p. 332). I 
certainly should not deny that all these causes have weight ; but they are 
personal, not peculiar to any large body of peo^Dle living together : there- 
fore they have little tendency to perpetuate themselves, and affect lan- 
guage : they die out with the individual, A cxuick excitable person may 
drop half his syllables, a man of "artistic sensibility" may have some 
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It is not indeed always easy to say where the effect of 
climate may be traced. In England we see much the same 
weakenings as in Sanskrit. In different parts of the 
island we find the hard k sound of the Roman castrum 
either retained, or weakened to ch or soft c : we have 
Caistor and Lancaster, but Manchester and Dorchester, 
and weakest of all Leicester and Gloucester. But these 
varieties are j)erhaps less likely to be due to the effects of 
climate in Britain, than to the mixture of different tribes, 
each of which had its own phonetic laws before it left its 
original abode \ Still (to return to our point) these last 
forms are the result of a weaker articulation ; they are 
corruptions of the harder sound ; it is not a strengthened 
form of one of them. Siinilar corruptions in English are our 
pronunciation of Ocean as Oshan, and Nature as Nachure, 
and a thousand other instances which will at once occur 
to every one. If the spelling in England were not in the 
main fixed by the standard of the literary dialect, these 
words would long ago have been written as they are pro- 
nounced. In countries where there is no literary dialect, 
or where there are several, but no one distinctly predomi- 
nant, variation of spelling is the inevitable result. When 
writing, and still more when printing has become uni- 

appropriate metliocT of pronunciation : but in neither case is the peculi- 
arity caught hy a man's companions or commonly inherited by his 
descendants. The more intellectual causes referred to by Prof. Mayor, 
act, I think, principally on mixed languages : they will be noticed at the 
end of this chapter. Under the second class — xohj'sical causes — are given 
" dullness of hearing and defectiveness in the organs of speech." AVith 
this, I cxuite agree, and also with the third class, in which are mentioned 
the effect of cold, living in the open air as a labourer, a hunter, or a 
sailor, &c. Under all these circumstances modifications of speech will 
take place: they are all particular instances of my general principle. 

Prof, Mayor objects strongly to what he calls the libel that "man as 
a speaking animal is actuated only by laziness," I never said or thought he 
was. The term "laziness" hardly occurred half-a-dozen times in the 
book ; but I fully allow that some of those passages were calculated to 
mislead, and I have altered them. I constantly spoke of the desire for 
an easier sound. But a man is not necessarily lazy because he goes b}' 
an easier road instead of a hard one, or because he takes a short cut. 

^ We find "ceaster" in A.-S. to which the ch is often attributed. But 
this is not always the case. Thus our " calf" is A.-S. " cealf," "cold" is 
"ceald." Mr Skeat thinks that the softening to ch may be due to Norman 
influence. 
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versa!, the progress of phonetic change is considerably 
checked ; but how much still goes on will be evident to 
any one who will consider the difference between the 
English of Chaucer and that of the present generation \ 

Now what is the importance of the principle of pho- 
netic change which I have stated? Its importance is 
this — it is our best guide in etymology. We learn from it 
that we must hold it a rule, never to derive a harder from 
an easier sound ; that a word which has retained a strong 
letter can only under exceptional circumstances be derived 
from another word which has a corresponding weaker 
letter. I have said above that few sounds are imiversally 
easier than others. There is no standard to fix the rela- 
tive strength of all sounds available for all languages. 
Still there are some general rules which can be obtained 
by two kinds of evidence, physiological and historical. I 
shall describe in the fourth chapter the methods by which 
the different sounds are jDroduced and shew from their 
character what interchange of them is a priori to be 
expected in any given language. It Avill there be shewn 
that, for example, h is a stronger sound than p ; that is, 
that k demands a larger amount of muscular exertion to 
produce it with the same intensity as p ; the check is 
applied to the current of air issuing from the lungs at an 
earlier point in its course ; and for this reason (with others 
less obvious) the sound requires more effort to pronounce. 
In harmony with this is the historical fact that in San- 
skrit, Greek, Latin, and Gothic, the gutturals are found 
less frequently than the dentals or labials^; and we should 
naturally expect those letters to be more sparingly used 
which required the largest amount of labour in produc- 
tion ; they would either be not employed at all, or would 
pass into easier sounds, or be altogether dropped, in words 
in much use, like pronouns, or in suffixes where neatness 

1 See the tables in A. J. Ellis' Earhj English Pronunciation, Yol. I. 
p. 28. 

- Curtius, Griechische Etymologie, p. 407. 
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and convenience were essential. Again, in many languages 
we find by-forms, weaker gutturals existing beside and 
som.etimes superseding the full gutturals Jc and g : while 
we do not find similar by-forms of the labials to anything 
like the same extent. Accordingly from these two dis- 
tinct lines of reasoning— the a priori road of physiology, 
and the more positive arguments supplied by observed 
facts in different languages which are not operating the 
one upon the other— we infer that k is always a stronger 
sound than j3 for our gi^oup of languages, and we are justi- 
fied in applying that result to any language of the group. 
For example, in Greek we shall conclude that KOio<; is an 
older form than iroco^ ; that ttoZo? must be derived from 
a:o?o9, not vice versa. So in Latin where we find side by 
side the words coquina and popina, we shall conclude that 
joopina is a later, probably dialectical, variation of coquina 
which at an early period fell out of use at Eome, but was 
originally, as Yarro tells us, used for a kitchen ; and we 
shall see a possible reason for the change in the parasitic 
labial sound it which forms no part of either root or suffix, 
which had power to assimilate the final c of the \/ coc 
(whence cociiSy &c.), and so turn the guttural to a labial : 
which in turn assimilated also the initial c. 

Thus then the general principle of phonetic change, 
and the general directions which such change will take, 
are given by comparative philology assisted by physiology. 
But different peoples varied much in the extent to which 
they proceeded along these different paths of change. 
Thus the Greeks made but one variation in dealing with 
the original aspirates ; then they stopped, and the Greek 
aspirates are used with as much regularity as those of the 
original language. The Italians on the contrary, feeling 
the aspirates too difficult sounds, allowed them to degrade 
so completely, that the single Italian spirant / represents 
not only the labial aspirate bh, but clh not unfrequently, 
and occasionally even gk On the other hand the Greeks 
have thoroughly weakened the spirants y, s, v ; the Italians 
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retained in the main the sounds, if not the symbols. 
From this it is obvious that the study of Comparative 
Philology can never supersede the necessity of thorough 
investigation of each particular language for itself. Greek 
and Latin etymology can only be known by historical in- 
vestigation of the Greek and Latin languages themselves. 
As a rule, the weaker sound is later than the stronger. 
But to this rule there are undoubtedly some exceptions. 
All such cases will however I believe be fouod on exami- 
nation to be less apparent examples of the general law — 
namely, that phonetic change arises from the striving — 
conscious or unconscious — for ease of articulation. A soft 
letter sometimes changes to a hard from the influence of 
neighbouring sounds: for example, the g of V/^'a^— whence 
fragor, &c. — is hardened to k in fractus. This of course 
takes place because it is much harder to articulate a soft 
consonant and then a hard one immediately afterwards 
than it is to pronounce two hards together. The principle 
of assimilation has come in and reversed the common rule 
of phonetic change ; but assimilation itself is an instance 
of the wider principle. Similarly hiemps would seem to 
be a stronger form than hiems: and certainly the p is 
merely phonetic and belongs neither to the base nor to 
the case-suffix 5. But because it is very difficult to sound 
5 immediately after the labial nasal m, in an indistinct less 
energetic pronunciation of the word, a weak 'p was heard, 
to bridge over the difficulty : and this made its way at 
last into the written word. But the new form though 
heavier is still easier to sound than the old one. Ease of 
pronunciation was the reason why fragttcs hecEimo fractus 
and hiems v/as increased to hiemps, just as much as it 
caused the w^eakening, e.g. of stlites into lites and esam 
into eram. Sometimes we find that the general endea- 
vour for easier pronunciation takes the form of striving 
after greater distinctness of sound, and so has the effect of 
strengthening a weaker letter. Thus the Greeks unable 
to pronounce Ocdrj/jbc clearly changed the first asjoirate into 
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the stronger tenuis. But the change also is based on the 
fact that Tidrifjib is an easier word to pronounce than 
6L6r]/jit. Taken by itself r requires more effort to ])to- 
nounce than 6 : the check is more complete in pronounc- 
ing T than in pronouncing (i.e. fh, where the h is due 
to a portion of the breath being allowed to escape before 
the t is fully sounded). But when 6 occurs at the begin- 
ning of two consecutive syllables, a greater effort is re- 
quired to place the organs of speech twice in the necessary 
position for producing it. All these and other apparent 
exceptions arising from assimilation and dissimilation of 
sounds, or from indistinct articulation, will be fully de- 
scribed in their ^Droper places. 

A different cause has been assigned for certain varia- 
tions of sound by Prof. Max Miiller in his valuable lectures 
on the Science of Language : he supposes an originally 
indistinct sound, capable of passing into different forms in 
different languages or different dialects of the same lan- 
guage. In the fourth lecture of his second series, he gives 
several examples of ''phonetic degeneracy:" and he says 
(p. 176) that the principal cause of this is ''when people 
attempt to economize their breath and muscular energy." 
But beside this cause of variation, and distinct from it, he 
mentions another, which he calls "Dialectic Growth" 
(p. 180). By this he accounts for the phonetic diversity 
which is seen e.g. in the Sanskrit gharma, Greek dep/juo-^;, 
IjB.tmfornms — all undoubtedly modifications of one Indo- 
European word meaning hot. These forms, he thinks, 
point to " a previous state of language, in which, as in the 
Polynesian dialects, the two or three principal points of 
consonantal contact were not yet felt as definitely sepa- 
rated from each other." Thus in the instance given above, 
the three forms were received by the three languages from 
some earlier stage, in which the articulation of the original 
word was so vague that it might take any one of the 
forms mentioned. This is possible, nor is the theory con- 
futed by the a j^niori objection made to it by Prof. Cur- 
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tms\ that such indistinctness of sound is inconsistent with 
the strong articulation which peculiarly belongs to the oldest 
languages. But there seems to me more weight in his 
question, what the sound could have been which was capa- 
ble of such strange variation. The numeral five is ex- 
pressed by panchan in Sanskrit, Trevre in common Greek, 
ireiiire in Aeolic, quinque in Latin, pomtis in Oscan, fi7nf 
in Gothic, penki in Lithuanian. What can the two con- 
sonantal sounds have originally been which could be 
strengthened or weakened in so many ways? ?rof. Miiller 
speaks of ''phonetic idiosyncrasies" in particular lan- 
guages: which seems to me only another title for weak- 
nesses of articulation become hereditary by transmission 
from one generation to another. But he allows^ that 
''these idiosyncrasies are quite inadequate to explain why 
the Latin coquo should in Greek appear as TreVTO)." Pro- 
fessor Curtius thinks that the change from original k to p 
as in TreTTTO), or from k to t as in tl<; (Sk. kis, Lat. quis) is 
to be explained by the involuntary springing up of para- 
sitic sounds : thus that a ^6 or ^ by relaxed articulation 
was sounded after the Z;— as it actually did spring up in 
the Latin, e.g. ting-u-o (Gr. reyyco); and we may hear 
similar cases of relaxed articulation in England, e.g. ne-a 
for nay, and ge-ate for gate in Cumberland : and fi-ound 
for found, &c. in Suffolk— then this labial v by degrees 
corrupted the k to the labial p, and then vanished. Simi- 
larly t might arise from k by the mediation of a parasitic 

y thus, h %; iy^ i ' ^1^® change from k to t being caused 

by just the same indistinct articulation which in England 
causes us often to hear tloth, and not clotJi, and dlori/ not 
glory : though Prof. Max Miiller finds it hard to believe 
it. These variations are of course not universal, only oc- 
casional; it is only comparatively a small number of words 
in which the Attic has weakened a k, Avhich the Doric has 
retained, to ^ or _p : similarly the Doric has suffered change 
in some roots as well as the Attic : ^/?€7^ (orig. VAK) is " to 
1 Gr. Et. p. 380, note. ^ P- 18^. 
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speak" in Doric as well as in Attic. I think that the 
theory given above is sufficient to explain most of the 
cases : and thus they are all instances of a weakening ten- 
dency, gradually affecting different dialects and languages, 
and resisted by them in proportion to the firmness of their 
articulation ; affecting for example the Doric least, the 
Attic considerably, the Aeolic (compare irkiLire and Triavpe^^ 
with the Attic rrevTe and reaaapes) most of all; leaving 
the Latin untouched, but attacking the Oscan severely I 

Many apparent and some real exceptions to this prin- 
ciple will be found in languages which have been largely 
affected by the introduction of foreign words : and still 
more where a whole people has adopted the language of 
another race. Such a people retains its own peculiarities 
of pronunciation; it finds in the new language some 
sounds which are strange to it, and which it cannot pro- 
nounce : therefore it either drops them altogether, or more 
probably substitutes for them the nearest of its own, 

1 It is not quite certain that wUvpes is Aeolic : it is old Ionic. 

2 Dr Donaldson {New Cratylus, § 121) explained this difference of 
sound as having been produced by " the law of divergent articulations" 
from " the union of the original guttural and labial kp.'' I am obliged 
to reject this terrible combination of sounds, because I see no reason to 
believe that our forefathers possessed much more flexible muscles than 
we do. He says {ib. § 110) that " the regular series of transitions, which 
such a combination of the guttural and labial would present, may easily 
be described: the guttural may be represented by k, q, g,j, s, h, the labial 
byp, 5, !■>; and these sets of letters may be permuted with each other to 
any extent." Just before he says, "in those cases where a dental makes 
its appearance, it must be considered as ha^dng arisen by a fault of articu- 
lation from the sibilant :" so that t and d must be added to the permuta- 
tions of the guttural. This is indeed etymology made very easy ! 

It may perhaps be thought that in these lectures too little reference is 
made to the works of one of the most active and independent of English 
philologists. As an old pupil, I should wish to do the fullest honom^ to 
the genius, learning, and untiring energy of Dr Donaldson : as such also 
I cannot but regret the failures in judgment (as they seem to me) which 
led him either to statements like those quoted ' above, which would 
degrade etymology to the mere juggling pastime that it is sometimes held 
to be, and render scientific treatment of it impossible— or to the wild and 
groundless ethnological theories which mar the Varronianus. If such 
theories were given as mere theories, no harm would be done; but they 
are put on the same footing with inductions as certain as those of any 
science can possibly be. It is this mixtm-e of the proven and not-proven 
which must make Dr Donaldson's books unfit for students of compara- 
tive philology. 
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especially if such sounds clo not occur in the strange lan- 
guage. Thus old sounds are lost and new ones intro- 
duced ; and it is quite uncertain whether the new sound 
will be an easier one than the old. We have a good illus- 
tration close at home, the way in which the Keltic ten- 
dency to aspirate unaspirated sounds has affected the 
pronunciation of English in Ireland: e.g. car is sounded 
like k'har, which is nothing but a Kelto-Engiish variation. 
The full sound of the a is also retained in Ireland, where 
we have weakened it in England. Many instances where 
admixture of race has operated on sound will be found in 
French, e.g. guepe, guerre, &c. It is commonly supposed 
that guepe is from vespa^, in which case the g must be due 
to the Frankish pronunciation of a Latin word, for there 
is no tendency in Latin to a parasitic g before a iv. But 
it is certainly remarkable (as Max Mliller has pointed out^) 
that all these French words beginning with gio can be 
traced to German words. It is better to suppose that this 
gu was the attempt of the descendants of the Romans to 
pronounce a German to, after they had let their own w 
sound become v, as it now is. But whichever explanation 
we take, we must recognise the change as resulting from 
the conflicting phonetic laws of two mixed peoples I 

It is well known that from this operation of a double 
set of phonetic laws the same word may exist in two forms 
in the same language: as in English *'crab" and ''cray- 
fish," the latter being the French ecrevisse from German 
krebiz, krebs^ The etymological tendency exhibited in 
"cray-fish" is the last point which I wish to consider in this 
chapter. The French form being strange to the English 
ear, it was converted into something which would convey 
a meaning. We have here nothing but a highly irregular 

1 Brachet, Fr. Grammar, p. 64: Boby, p. 18. 

2 Lectures 2, 267. 

3 For the history of the effect of the Teutonic on the Eoman languages 
see Diez, Introduction to the Grammar of the liomance Languages, trans. 
Cayley, p. 60. 

'4 ih. p. 68. 
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application of the striving for distinctness which I have 
already mentioned as acting counter to ordinary phonetic 
change ; I say, irregular, because it is impossible to pre- 
dict in what way it may act. A great number of instances 
may be found in Cumberland where a Norse colony set- 
tled, probably in the latter half of the tenth century, and 
introduced words which in after time had a strange sound, 
and were identified with whatever English word they 
resembled. Thus " foss," a waterfall (as in Norway at 
the present day), was confused with ''force" (fortis), and 
so we get Scale Force, &c. : the proper names Koli and 
MioU are disguised in Coal Gill and Mill How, and the 
compound name Toli-Wagen has given us Dolly Waggon 
Pike upon Helvellyn\ 

The results of this principle of change are very 
numerous in composite languages like the English. I do 
not however imagine that it operated much on the Greek 
and Latin languages. Greek in the stage at which we 
know it, could have little admixture which is not manifest 
at the first glance : and the Latin was not much more 
affected. In pure languages, I conclude (in spite of a few 
real and some apparent exceptions), phonetic change has 
a downward tendency ; it causes in general weakening of 
the language, even though that weakening may be use- 
fully employed. What then was the original, of which 
the Greek and Latin are copies, weakened each in its own 
peculiar way? This will be the subject of the next 
Chapter. 

1 See Ferguson, Northmen in Cumhcrland, for these and many other 
etymologies. 
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NOTE TO CHAPTEE I. 

ON THE DERIVATION OF LATIN AYOKDS FROM GREEK. 

The facts are so very simple, yet there is so much miscon- 
ception about them, that it seems worth while to say a word on 
the supposed derivation of Latin words from Greek. This 
theory is probably to be attributed to Niebuhr's hypothesis of a 
Greek and non-Greek element in the Latin language, which 
made its way into English works without much examination 
through the influence of Niebuhr's extraordinary genius; but 
which has been completely overthrown by Comparative Phi- 
lology. The apparently Greek element in the Latin language 
is (generally speaking) that part of the common inheritance of 
the Greeks and Italians, which each nation retained and de- 
veloped after the separation of the two branches of the original 
stocks The apparently non-Greek element is that portion of 
the common inheritance which was neglected by the Greeks — 
or, if retained by provincial and obscure dialects, was disused 
by those which possessed a literature; which therefore in pro- 
cess of time seemed to be — to some extent actually was — 
peculiar to the Italians. 

What then are we to say of words like lyra, &c. ? Are not 
these derived from the Greek? Certainly not derived. No 
Latin word is derived from the Greek in the 2-)roper sense of 
the term. The Latin harrowed words fully formed from the 
Greek, which it spelt on different principles according to the 
different times at which they became nationalised. At the 
earliest period at which such borrowed words occur, we find 
them spelt with such Latin characters as most nearly repre- 
sented those Greek sounds which had either been developed by 
the Greek after the parting of the two peoples, or which had been 
lost by the Latins out of the original common stock. Thus the 

1 See this more developed in Max Miiller, Chi^s from a German 
Workshop f II. 41^ &c. 
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Greek aspiiates — peculiar developments of the Greek — apjoeared 
in Latin as unaspirated mutes; e.g. Aciles (h\iW^v%), Burrus 
(nuppo?) ; this last word and Bruges {(j)pvyc<;) shew that the full 
Latin to was taken as the nearest Latin exponent of the Greek 
ujysilon (a modified u), and in Plautus ss appears as the best re- 
presentative of the strong Greek ^ (which differed from the old 
weak Italian z) in hadisso, taiyessita, &c. In the Augustan 
age, on the contrary, Greek characters are borrowed as well as 
the sounds, the Y in Zyra, the Z in zona, &c. : while a combi- 
nation of letters rei^resentcd the Gom})lex sound of the Greek 
asj^irates — chorda, •p^^'^^osophia, &c. Now it is obvious that 
these words were not derived from the Greek; they were not 
formed from a Greek root by adding to it a Latin suffix; they 
wei-e derived in Greece from Greek roots by Greek suffixes and 
transplanted when fully grown into Latin. They are as foreign 
to the Latin language and its development, as the men and things 
they represent were foreign to Rome. But from these borrowed 
Greek words it w^as inferred by a false analogy that numbers of 
genuine Latin words were borrowed from the Greek. Because 
lyra was the Greek Xvpa, it was supj)osed that lacruma was the 
Greek Sak-pv/xa; and consequently it was written lacryma, or 
even by some curious fatality lachryma. But in truth the 
w^ords have nothing in common except their base dakr (whence 
the A.-S. teagor, our *'tear"); each was formed from that base, 
but by its own suffix in its own land : the emotional Italian was 
not likely to lack a word for a tear, till he had borrowed it 
fi-om the Greek! In other cases — e.g. the Latin silica, no 
doubt the noun svlva existed in Graeco-Italian days, and was 
then modified by the two peoples in different ways according to 
their different phonetic laws. But it is an entire mistake to 
write sihta with a y, that is, to imply that the word w^as bor- 
rowed from the Greek vXtj. Indeed the Latin has kept the old 
form more nearly than the Greek; it has changed u to i, and a 
to a, both regular Latin changes, and both w^eakenings; but 
{)/\t7 exhibits no less than four weakenings; s has passed into 
the rough breathing ; ic has (as always in Greek) been weakened 
to upsilon; v has passed out altogether, and d has been thinned 
to 77. 

The rule then to follow in writing Latin is very simple : 



l^Zl?t/(; 
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we must use the letters Y, Z, and the compounds CH, th, ph, 
in words borrowed from the Greek and in no others. Such 
words are not difficult to recognise. They are mostly words 
relating to the arts and sciences which the Eomans borrowed- 
from the Greeks. All other words are, in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred, genuine Latin, and should be written in the 
Latin character. The only exception which should be allowed 
is in cases where we have express testimony that E,oman 
writers in the last century of the Eepublic employed Greek 
characters — or the equivalent compounds in Latin — in words 
which are beyond doubt genuinely Latin, but which by a mis- 
I taken analogy were then supposed to be derived from the 
Greek. In such cases we may write, e.g. imlcher^ — though 
we believe it to be etymologically wrong — on the same prin- 
ciple that we write, e.g. caussa, and querella; because they 
represent the spelling which, rightly or wrongly, was in use in 
Cicero's day among educated men; not because we believe it 
to be the Greek iroXvxpoos'' . Lucretius truly says, "Utilitas 
expressit noniina rerum;" and it is equally true that use must 
always be the standard of orthography, and must override 
etymological considerations. Only let our standard in Latin 
be the usage of Cicero's time, not of the period of the 
Renaissance. 

1 See Cic. Orat. c. 48. § IGO. 

2 It is possible however the h in this and similar words, Cethegus, 
Carthago, &c., may have nothing to do with the Greek, but may be a 
vulgar use of the aspirate which was passing into the literary language in 
Cicero's day. His phrase "usum loquendi populo concessi" rather 
supports this view. See additional evidence in the section on *' Aspira- 
tion " in the last chapter of this book, and Koscher, de Aspiralione apud 
Romanos in Ciu"tius^ Studien, ii. 2. 143, &c. 
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HELATIONSHIP OF THE INDO-EUROPEAN PEOPLES. 



I TRANSLATE from Schleiclier^ the very brief and clear 
account of the main divisions and subdivisions of the 
variously called Indo-European, Indo-Germanic, or Aryan 
language: to which can be traced nearly all the languages 
of EurojDe^ and two at least of those of Asia, the Sanskrit 
and the Zend. 

'' The name of Indo-Germanic has been given to a 
certain class of the languages of the Asiatic-European por- 
tion of the earth, which are so accordant with each other, 
and which differ so much from all other languages in their 
nature, that they clearly show themselves to have sprung 
from a common original language. Within this Indo- 
Germanic family of languages, some, which are more 
closely geographically connected, shew themselves certainly 
to be the most nearly allied, so that the Indo-Germanic 
family divides into three groups or divisions. These are — 

'' I. The Aryan^ division, consisting of the Indian and 
Iranian, or more correctly Iranian, families of languages, 
which are very closely related to each other. 

'' The oldest representative and original language of the 
Indian family, and the oldest* known language of the 

1 Comj^endium cler Verrjleichenden Grammatik, pp. 6 — 8. 

2 See note at the end of the chapter. 

3 It will be seen that the term Aiyau is here applied only to the two 
Asiatic peoples who can be certainly proved to have called themselves by 
that name. 

•* Prof. Schleicher of course does not mean that the Sanskrit existed 
before the Greek and Latin, but that it is known to us in an older stage 
than any other. The error which arises from regarding every Sanskrit 
form as older than the corresponding forms in Greek and Latin will be 
noticed at p. 31. 
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(ii.) So2ith 
European. 



(iji.) North 
European. 



EelationsJiij) of the Indo-Euro2:>ean Peoples. 



Indo-Germanic tongue altogether, is the old Indian, the 
language of the oldest iDortion of the Yedas ; at a later 
time in a simpler form and as a grammatical literary 
language, contrasted with the popular dialects, named 
Sanskrit 

'' We do not know Eraiiian in its original form ; the 
oldest Eranian languages which have reached us are the 
old Bactrian or Zend (the eastern), and the old Persian, 
the language of the Achaemenidean cuneiform inscriptions 
(the western). To this family belongs also the Armenian, 
which we first know at a later time, and which must have 
separated earlier from the Eranian original lano-uao^e. 

"II. The south-western European jDortion consisting of 
(1) the Greek, nearest to which stands a language only 
known in its modern form, iliQ Albanian : (2) the Italian; 
the oldest known forms of this family are the Latin, — and 
especially important for us is the old Latin, as it was 
spoken before the introduction of the educated literary 
language moulded by Greek influence, — the Uonhrian, and 
the Oscan: (3) the Keltic: the best j)reserved, but still 
Yerj decomposed, language of the Keltic family is the Old 
Irish, reaching from the 7th century of our era. 

" III. The northern European portion, consisting of the 
Sclavonic family, with the closely allied Lithuanian (which 
is for us the important language among this group), and 
the Teutonic, which is widely sundered from both. 

''The oldest forms of language in this portion are the 
Old Bulgarian — old Ecclesiastical Sclavonic in MS., dating 
up to the 11th century: the Lithuanian — first brought 
under our notice three hundred years ago, but clearly of 
much higher antiquity — and the Gothic, of the fourth 
centur}^ Near to the Gothic, however, are the most 
ancient representatives of the German and the Norse, the 
Old High-German and Old Norse, to be brought forward 
where they present older forms than the Gothic. 

"It is in the Asiatic division that is contained most that 
is ancient in the sounds and in the fabric of language, and 
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here again especially in the Old Indian. Then follows with 
reference to antiquity — that is to say, in the retaining 
its similarity to the original language, in having few^er 
strongly developed individual forms — the southern Euro- 
pean division, in which the Greek had remained closest to 
the original ; finally, the northern European group, which, 
taken as a whole, presents itself as developed with the 
most individuality, and in which the least remains of the 
original speech are to be traced. 

" If we combine this statement with the relationship 
already described of the Indo-Germanic languages among 
themselves, and draw from the two our conclusion as to 
the process of the divisions of the main body of Indo- 
Germanic speech in the earliest times, we arrive at the 
following results : The Indo-Germanic original speech 
divided itself, first, by the unequal development in differ- 
ent parts of its province, into tw^o sections : it divided off 
from itself the Sclavo- Teutonic, the language which after- 
wards divided into Teutonic and Sclavo-Lithuanian : and 
later, that portion of the original speech which remained, 
the Aryo-Graeco-Italo- Keltic, divided itself into Graeco- 
Italo-Keltic and Aryan, of which the first-named soon 
divided itself into Greek and Italo-Keltic : and the 
latter, the Aryan, remained undivided for a considerable 
time. 

"At a later period the Sclavo-Lithuanian, the Aryan 
(Indo-Eranian), and Italo-Keltic further divided them- 
selves. It is possible that at some or all of the divisions 
more languages arose than are now manifest, as in many 
instances in process of time Indo-Germanic languages have 
probably become extinct. The more towards the East an 
Indo-Germanic people lives, so much more of what is 
ancient has their language retained. The more towards 
the west they have gone, so much the less of what is old, 
and so many more new formations are to be found in their 
language. From these and other intimations we may 
conclude that the Sclavo-Teutonic race first began their 
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journeyings towards the west : then followed the Grseco- 
Italo-Keltic : of the Aryans who remained behind, the 
Indians travelled south-eastward, and the Eranians spread 
in a south-westerly direction. The home of the original 
Indo-Germanic race is to be sought in the central high- 
lands of Asia. 

'^ It is only of the Indians, who were the last to separate 
from the parent stem, that we can say with any certainty 
that they drove out an aboriginal people from their later 
dwelling-place, much of whose language j^assed into their 
own ; of many of the other Indo-Germanic peoples such 
an hypothesis is highly probable." 

Prof Schleicher proceeds to show the degrees of rela- 
tionship of the main families of the Indo-Germanic speech 
by the diagram given below ; in which the length of the 
lines indicates the probable time of separation. 



Teutonic. 




Original Lan. 



Indian. 



I have eiven above Schleicher's view of the near con- 
nection of the Keltic with the Italian, which is disputable. 
I may briefly give here some of the principal arguments 
on both sides, though their force will not be seen without 
some knowledge of the phonetic laws described in the fol- 
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lowing chapters. Schleicher believes in a '' Graeco-Italo- 
Keltisch" period: in which the ancestors of those peoples 
divided the a sound into a, e, o, after parting from the 
Teutonic race, or at least the Gothic division of it. Then 
the Greeks parted off, and an Italo-Keltic period followed, 
distinguished by the loss of aspirates and retention of spi- 
rants, and notably also by the loss of the old middle voice 
and the formation of a quite new form peculiar to the Ita- 
lians and the Kelts: compare legii^i^r, Keltic legthar, with 
XeyeraL After their final separation the Kelts lost the 
ablative and the reduplicated perfect, losses which distin- 
guish Keltic from Italian. Other points of agreement 
between the Keltic and Italian, not found between any 
other two languages, are the formative suffix -tion (-sion), 
and perhaps -trie; the dative plural in h,fratribus, braith- 
rib, while all the North European languages have m, e. g. 
Gothic brothrum, the termination i alike for the genitive 
singular and nominative plural of the a-stem, and the fu- 
ture suffix -bo, -bis, &c., for which forms in b and /appear 
in old Irish. Lottner and Ebel, on the other hand, con- 
nect the Keltic with the North European languages \ 
They argue from the agreement of diphthongs {ai, oi, au, 
ill, in Keltic, ai, ei, au, in, in Teutonic, four in each lan- 
guage, while the Graeco-Italians certainly had six, ai, ei, 
oi, au, etc, oil) : and from the different origin of some con- 
sonants; thus the Kymric^ ch is from h, a substitute for s, 
the Gaelic /is a hardened v, the Kymric/ according to 
Ebel, is derived from s, except where it occurs in words 
certainly borrowed from the Latin; on the other hand the 
Latin h and /come from aspirates, not from other spirants. 

1 Ebel's arguments may be seen in Keltische Studien (Engl, trans., 
pp. 119—132). See also Schleicher's Kurzer Abriss der Gesch. dcr Ital 
Sprachen in the Rheinisches 3Tuseum for 1859, and Ebel in Kuhn and 
Schleicher's Beitrdge, i. 429. 

'^ Keltic comprises the Kymric or Welsh, the now extinct Cornish, and 
the Armorican, or ancient language of Brittany : these three are nearly 
related, and are sometimes all included under the name Kymric. More 
distinct are the Erse or old Irish, the Gaelic of the Highlands, and the 
Manx: : these are all sometimes called Gadhelic. 
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Some agreements in inflexion between the Keltic and Lithu- 
anian are not nearly so convincing as Schleicher's which 
are given above. Lastly, Ebel sees " a pervading analogy 
in the Sclavonian, Teutonic, and both branches of the Kel- 
tic \" evidenced, for instance, by the employment of pre- 
fixes to express completed action, instead of reduplication, 
as in Graeco-Italian; such prefixes are rzt or ro in Keltic, 
ga in Gothic, the modern German ge, both of which have 
this force, though also some others. 

The arguments on both sides, it will be observed, are 
confined to the forms and inflexions of words: they are 
not drawn from the common possession (which is indubi- 
table) of very many words by the Latin and Keltic, espe- 
cially the Kymric. The reason is that it is generally im- 
possible to distinguish between the genuinely Keltic words 
and those which were only borrowed from the Latin after 
the Romans came into contact with the Kelts. When we 
find words like Ji7i and flam, occurring only in Kymric 
and Armorican, there can be no doubt that we have here 
finis and flamnia borrowed. But when we find words like 
''traeth," a sandy flat, occurring in Kymric, and in slightly 
different forms in Cornish, Armorican, Irish, and Gaelic, 
it seems unlikely that each of these races, which were pro- 
bably separate before the Romans came into contact with 
them, either independently borrowed the Latin "tractus," 
or |)£^ssed it on from one to another. Still Ebel's list of 
borrowed words (in wdiich traeth occurs) cannot often be 
challenged, and it is incomparably larger than that of 
words which are peculiar to the Latin and Keltic, and not 
shared by the North Europeans. We are therefore forced 
back upon the arguments from forms given above. Now 
such arguments are, generally speaking, stronger than any 
mere agreement of words. But in this case they lose 
much of their usual force from the obviously late character 
of a great part of Keltic grammar. Thus the personal suf- 
fixes of the Welsh verbs have hardly anything in common 
1 Celtic Studies, p.. 128. 
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with the Irish ; they are clearly new Kymric developments, 
while the Irish has preserved the older forms. Similar 
novelties occur in every division of Keltic grammar, the 
Irish included. All that we can therefore say is, that we 
cannot expect, under the circumstances, to find greater 
analogies than those which Schleicher has pointed out: 
they are not conclusive, but they are all that can be had. 
I think his case is stronger than that of his opponents'. 

It may be useful to sketch very briefly the divisions of 
the Hellenic speech. The divisions of the Italian race 
(as proved by linguistic research, not mere tradition), are 
given by Mommsen, in his History of Borne, which is al- 
ready well known in England. The old threefold division 
of the Hellenes into Dores, Aeoles, and lones, requires 
further subdivision. 

The grammarians early recognised two forms of Doric: 
one the harder or more severe, spoken by the Laconians, 
the islanders of Crete, in Cyrene, and in the Greek cities 
of Italy: the other softer, called dvec/xevT) koI ^dafjuaXi) 
Aa)pt9 by a scholiast on Theokritus, which was commonly 
used by that writer (though, at least, as we have the text, 
with many forms of the severe Doric intermixed), as by 
Epicharmus and Sophron before him, and by the Sicilians 
in Q;eneral, and the Dorians of Messene, Argolis, and Me- 
gara, and Greece proper, and the islands near Asia Minor. 
The hard Doric has most peculiarities in common wdth the 
Aeolic, the soft Doric wdth the Ionic: but to this general 
statement there are a good many exceptions, which will 
appear hereafter. Time also brought the hard Doric into 
crreater conformity with the soft: this transition varied of 
course with the circumstances of the speakers: thus the 
isolated people of Cyrene, in the second century B.C., re- 
tained forms which were falling out elsewhere in the 
fourth. It may be added that the irXareiaaixo^, commonly 
supposed to distinguish all Doric ^, was certainly not pe- 

1 I ought to say that I am unfortunately not a Keltic scholar. 

2 Compare Theok. xv. 88 ; see however the discussion upon the sound 
of the a at the end of § 1 of chapter vii. 
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culiar to the Dorians, but shared by them with nearly all 
the Aeolic race. 

The most important subdivisions of the Aeolic speech 
are the Lesbian, or Aeolic of Asia Minor, the Thessalian, 
and the Boeotian: probably the Arcadian and the Elean 
should be added. The Lesbian is principally known to us 
by inscriptions, and by the fragments of Alkaeus and Sap- 
pho: the twenty-eighth and twenty-ninth idylls of Theo- 
kritus are also Lesbian, and have been excellently restored 
by Ah r ens, A peculiarity of this dialect is the extensive 
throwing back of the accent ; also a rather greater loss of 
the rough breathing. The symbol of the digamma was 
retained longer than by the Lmians, but not so long as by 
the Boeotians, or by the Italian Dorians: the sound was 
passing out in Asia Minor about the same time. The 
Lesbian and Boeotian are principally marked as members 
of one head-dialect by their strong tendency to assimila- 
tion of consonants — of the nasals, liquids, and sibilants in 
Lesbian, and of the dentals in Boeotian ; and by the tend- 
ency to weaken an original a sound to o and il in the 
Lesbian, to i in the Boeotian; this identity of principle, 
but difference of practice, is just what might be expected 
from kindred tribes separated widely in abode. The Boeo- 
tian is known to us principally by inscriptions and by the 
fragments of Corinna. The Thessalian (which is known 
by very few inscriptions) appears to combine their pecu- 
liarities : it doubles both liquids and dentals, and it weak- 
ens a into 0, with the Lesbian, while in some minor vowel 
changes it agrees with the Boeotian. It thus serves as a 
connecting link between the two, and vindicates their 
title to a community of origin more recent than the first 
separate existence of the Hellenic stock. The last writer 
on the subject, Gelbke^ supposes that Thessaly was their 
common seat, whence one division passed either by land, 
or by the islands over the sea to Asia, another to Boeotia^ 
and, if his theory be true, also to the Peloponnesus: for 
^ Be dialecto Arcadica in Curtius, Studlen, Yol. ii. Part 2, 
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he includes among the Aeolic the Arcadian and Elean 
dialects, which Ahrens' believes to be Doric. Gelbke has 
the additional evidence of a Tegeatic inscrij^tion, and he 
makes the balance lean to the Aeolic side, though the 
proof cannot be called conclusive ^ He places the Arca- 
dian, together with the Lesbian, as inclining towards the 
Ionic: and he adds the Cyprian; the old legend of the 
colonisation of Cyj)i'^'is by Arcadians, on the return from 
Troy, is supported by linguistic facts. The Eleans, on the 
other side, he connects rather with the Boeotians, whose 
language undoubtedl}^ comes nearest to the Doric. 

The account commonly given of the Ionic, that it is 
divided into three periods, the early, that of Homer; the 
middle, that of Herodotus ; and the third, the Attic, is not 
satisfactory. The Attic is certainly not a develojDment of 
the Ionic of Herodotus: in many respects, e.g. in still pre- 
servmg the original a after p, where the Ionic has allowed 
it to pass into 77, it represents an older form. The connec- 
tion of the tw^o is extremely close, more close than the Aeolic 
of Boeotia and the Aeolic of Asia: probably in the main 
the Attic has preserved very closely the language spoken 
at the time of the separation, influenced to some extent 
by neighbouring dialects ; while the Ionic changed more^ 
chiefly to softer sounds, which may possibly be the result 
of the more luxurious life of Ephesus and Miletus. The 
older Ionic, which is sujoposed to be represented by Ho- 
mer, is delusive. Mr Paley, in his introduction to the 
Iliad, has made it exceedingly probable that the Homeric 
poems, in their present form, have no claim to their sup- 
posed age; but that they w^ere combined at a late date 
from a very much larger stock of pre-existent materials. 
This conclusion is completely supported by the language 

^ De dialectis Graecis, i. 225. The above sketch is principally taken 
from this most valuable work, which, though published more than thirty 
years ago, is still the best on the subject. 

'■^ It consists chiefly of certain vowel changes': the Arcadians have 
the. peculiar v of the Lesbians, e.g. Lesb. avv. Arcadian Karu; a number 
of words where occurs vopyoxf/, Kop^a {i.e. Kapdia), (fcc, and many other 
minute points. 
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of the poems: the forms of the words bear the impress of 
a school of poets who were writing in a kiiguage not that 
spoken in their day, but one containing many archaic forms, 
and many others formed on their model which were prob- 
ably never used at all in actual life. This has been 
clearly pointed out by Curtius^; and ''it is certain," as he 
says, " that this dialect is the production of a conventional 
minstrel-usage, which preserved a number of very old 
forms and sounds regarded as in process of extinction; 
but at the same time availed itself of many formations of 
later date, and evidently in contemporary use." It is 
clear then that, though we may find many old forms here, 
we find no genuine old Ionic dialect. 

Gelbke's hypothesis that the Asiatic Aeoles passed 
from Thessaly to Asia Minor is not inconsistent with that 
of Prof. E. Curtius, who, in his recent History of Greece, 
reverses the account commonly given of the lonians, and 
makes the Asiatic settlements the oldest ; from these 
brings the inhabitants of Attica across by tlie islands, 
while the Dores came by the northern mainland. These 
may have passed by the Aeoles while they were still in 
their orioinal abode: then the retrosirade Aeolic move- 
ment into Asia may have been by the mainland, or pos- 
sibly by the islands. 

I now return to the primitive people ; to which I prefer 
to give the rather superseded title Indo-European. I prefer 
it to the name Aryan, rendered popular by Prof Max Miil- 
ler s most suggestive lectures, because I think that there 
is no sufficient evidence that that name was ever adopted 
by any other than the Asiatic branch of the family. The 
tracing by Prof. M. Mliller'^ of ''the ancient name of Arya 
from India to Ireland" seems, to say the least, very uncer- 
tain : and the connection of the word cirya with the root 
found in arare^ is unlikely. Surely the sim^Dlest way 

1 In his Erlduterungen, p. 46, Eng. trans. The proof is too long to 
give here : but instances will be given in a later chapter. 

2 Lectures, Series i. p. 236. ^ Id. p. 226. 
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is to connect it with the widely extended V AR, to fit : 
whence the derivative might get the successive meanings 
of fitting, worthy, noble ; a sequence of meaning very 
similar to that of the Sanskrit sai, originally [a)sa{n)t, 
the present participle of AS, to be, which signifies first 
being, then '^actually existing," ''true," ''good." Why should 
not the eastern family of the Indo-European race —the 
ancestors of the Hindus and of the Persians— have called 
themselves "the noble" in opposition to the indigenous 
tribes whom they subjugated, just as the old Greek 
nobles called themselves the eaOXoi and ajadoi, and the 
Roman conservatives styled themselves the "boni" ? The 
evidence of names like Ariovistus, and the very dubious 
Erin and Ireland, is too slight to w^arrant us in supposing 
that the use of the term dri/a in its derived sense is older 
than the time when the Hindus and Persians remained 
together as one people after the separation of the Eastern 
and Western branches. 

The readiness wdth which the name Aryan has been 
accepted as the designation of the entire family, might 
almost seem to be a trace of the erroneous belief till late 
almost universal — a belief of course not shared by Prof. 
Max Miiller — that Sanskrit existed at an earlier period 
than its sisters: and by consequence that every form found 
in Sanskrit must represent the primitive form more nearly 
than any other, if indeed it be not the primitive form 
itself. This error was indeed a natural one : it arose from 
the fact that our records of Sanskrit speech stretch back 
to a much earlier time than those of any of the sister 
languages, and still more from the peculiar character of 
the language. Compared with Greek and Latin, Sanskrit 
may be said to have no syntax. Long sentences are 
expressed by enormous compounds, sometimes extending 
over many lines, consisting generally of bases ^, of which the 

^ Sometimes, but rarely, a case is used instead of a base : e. g. jmran- 
tapa^ i.e. param-tapa = hostem-uexator. Similar examples occur in Latin, 
e.g. iuris-consultus, beside the more regular opi-parus, uiti-sator, &c. 
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last only is inflected. By these the syntactic relations of 
other languages are given with considerable ease, though 
without much precision. This habit, however, made it 
necessary for the Hindus to keep the formative part of 
their grammar excessively clear; to keep roots and suffixes, 
all the formative machinery, unconfused in order that they 
might be compounded as need arose. Consequently it was 
found that Sanskrit w^ords could be dissected with an ease 
unknowai in Greek and Latin : older forms were brought to 
light which were just traceable in their corrupted state in 
those lano-uao'es in which root and suffix have run into one. 
Much in them was therefore clearly shewn to be secondary 
and derived : and it w^as not unnaturally thought some- 
times that Sanskrit was the primitive speech of the race. 
Still, very little consideration wull shew that it does not 
necessarily follow from this that Sanskrit must in every 
case present to us the oldest form of verb or noun, of 
derivative or inflective suffix. As a matter of fact, there 
is hardly any language — not even the most corrupted of 
modern tongues — which does not occasionally shew us a 
more antique form than the Sanskrit. Thus the Greek 
a-arep- (where the a is phonetic), the Latin stella (for 
ster-ida)\ the Gothic stair-no y German stern, and Dutch 
ster, can leave no doubt on our mind that our own "star" 
represents more faithfully the name by which our fathers 
knew the " scatterers of hght," than the corrupted Sanskrit 
tdra, where the s has been lost by relaxed articulation : 
whilst the identity of the Sanskrit w^ord with the more 
perfect form preserved by the sister languages is evidenced 
by the Vedic staras. In fact Sanskrit, eminently conser- 
vative as it was of derivative and inflectional forms, can 
shew at least as large a list of weakenings of particular 
letters or groups of letters, as any Western language'. 

So also in Greek we have dpeal-rpo^o^, ^avai-doos; contrast va()-\oxos, 
&c. Compounds formed with bases, as in Sanskrit, are by far the most 

^^^^ ^ So q!1so many English words are older than the corresponding Gre'ek 
form: "work" is older than ^pyov, where the w has been dropped; as 
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The primitive form in every case is to be discovered only 
by tracing the word ujd through all the main divisions of 
the original speech in which it occurs. To do this re- 
quires care, acuteness, and knowledge of the special pho- 
netic laws of each language. Neither similarity of sound, 
nor identity of meaning, alone is sufficient to prove the 
identity of similar words in different languages. Nay 
there are cases where identity of sound is an almost 
certain proof that the words must be of different origin ; 
had they sprung from the same word they must in obedi- 
ence to ascertained phonetic laws have taken different 
forms in different languages. Thus no one doubts that 
the English "kin" (Goth. Jcuni) is the same word as the 
Greek 7€z/o9. But if our English word had begun with g 
and not with k, we should have known the two words 
though identical in sound must have been of different 
origin: because in accordance with an ascertained sequence 
of sound — well known by the name of Grimm's law — k, and 
not g, is the letter which in Low German corresponds to y 
in the same Greek word. Correspondence then of sound, 
according to known rules — not necessarily identity — must 
be insisted upon as necessary for certainty in etymolo^}^, 
as well as identity of meaning. In obedience to this 
canon we must reject many etymologies which mio-ht 
otherwise seem most certain. Thus probably few^ w^ould 
hesitate to identify at first sight the Roman deits with the 
Greek deo^. But in words derived by the two lano-uao-es 
from a common source, an initial d in Latin has regularly 
S corresponding to it in the Greek; as domus, S6/xo^, &c. 
There is no probable instance of the aspiration, within the 
Greek language, of an initial unaspirated letter : thouo^h 
sometimes a medial letter is aspirated generally throuo-h 
the influence of an adjoining nasal or sibilant. The two 
words therefore must be kept distinct. Deus no doubt is 
to be referred together with the Sanskrit deva to the Indo- 

Mr Cockayne rightly points out in his amusing work Spoon and Sparroio 
p. 8 ; where however not all things are right. 
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Eur. root Div to shine ; which occurs also in Greek in S^o? 
(i.e. hi^-yo-<;), which in Homer is always used with clear 
reference to its ]Driniary sense, as bright; fair, goodly {hla 
Oedcov — a phrase which exhibits well the distinction of 
meaning) ; whilst ^€609 means divine,' though it sometimes 
(but rarely) sinks to the sense of distinguished, and so 
hardly differs from 8^09. The occurrence of hio^ in Greek 
shews clearly enough that there was no exceptional ten- 
dency to aspirate this particular initial 8. Some other 
origin must be sought for ^609; perhaps V^^*? ^ second- 
ary form of ^/96 the root of TiOrjfjbt ; though this is re- 
jected by Prof. Curtius^ in favour of a distinct \/6e^ '' to 
pray," corresponding, as he thinks, to a Latin \Jfes infes- 
tits, &c.; from which would be derived the curious word 
OeaaavTo in Pindar I But, be the derivation of 6e6^ what 
it may, the severance of it from deus^ is a fair example 
of the rigorous observance of phonetic laws which the 
science of Comparative Philology demands when properly 
pursued. 

But we must return to our immediate object. We do 
not now want by comparison of different languages to 
discover the original forms of the words we find there in 

1 ar. Et. p. 230 ecT. 2, and 471 ed. 3. 

2 Nem. V. 10. 

3 I find that the sundering of cleus and deos has been regarded as a 
hard saying. I am not convinced however by any arguments which have 
been brought forward in favour of their identity. A writer in the 
SatuTclay Review thinks that the occurrence of dSeos and of adeva in 
Sanskrit proves the identity of deva and OeSs. But why should not the 
compounds have been formed separately, each in its o^vn language? I do 
not think that ddeos occurs early in Greek. The argument assumes that 
if we find in cognate languages compound words with the same meaning, 
the parts also of the compounds must necessarily correspond. But no 
one 'will maintain this. Because ddiKos = iniustus, and a = in, is diKo- 
then = iiisto i The greater similarity of. sound between Beo- and devd 
is only accidental. 

Prof. Mayor [Cdmh. Jour, 1. c. p. 313) argues from the fact that medial d 
can correspond to 6, which proves nothing, and gives for an example 
aWoj = aedes, forgetting that here (9 ^original dh and is perfectly regular. 
He proceeds to argue from the change in ab-dere, con-dere &c., where the 
root is DHA, forgetting that the difficulty he has to account for is the change 
of original d into 6, not of original dh into d. And if the argument were 
apphcable at all, it would be conclusive on the other side; the root dhJ, 
is ojiiy found in Latin in composition, in other words, d is only medial. 
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their endless modifications. We want to know what those 
phonetic laws are which have modified the development 
of Greek and Latin. We must therefore assume the main 
results of Comparative Philology. We must accept the 
forms discovered by manifold comparison ; and then see 
how the Greek and Latin forms have varied from them. 

Specimens of roots and actual words occurring in the 
Indo-European langTiage will be given in the fifth chap- 
ter: they will be selected so as to throw some light on the 
stage of development, both intellectual and social, which 
our ancestors had reached before their separation. In the 
mean time it will be well to discuss first, the nature of the 
roots and suffixes we have to deal with; and, secondly, the 
nature of the original sounds, which will involve for the 
sake of clearness and completeness the consideration of 
many which were certainly not original. These two sub- 
jects will be discu-ssed in the two following chapters. 



Note.— The languages in Europe which are not Indo-Euro- 
pean are those of the Finns, Estlis, and Lapps, in the ISTorth, the 
scattered tribes of the Volga, the Yoguls, and the Ostiaks, the 
Hungarians (the affinity of whose language to the Finnic was 
long ago suspected, but only proved seventy years ago, see M. 
Miiller, Survey of Languages^ pp. 99 — 119), the Turks (whose 
language, Turanian in its basis, is largely intermixed with Per- 
sian and Arabic), and lastly the Basques of the Pyrenees. That 
strange language, the riddle of philology, is the most isolated in 
the world. As far as grammar and phonetic laws are concerned, 
it stands nearest to the Ugrian, the class to which the Hun- 
garian belongs : there is no doubt that it once occupied a much 
larger area than now; though there is no evidence to shew 
that Europe was once occupied by a homogeneous population of 
which the Finns were the northern and the Basques the south- 
western extremes (see Latham, Elements of Comjmrative Phi- 
lology , p. 677). Professor Huxley (in a lecture reported in 
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the Pall Mall Gazette, Jan. 10, 1870) started a novel theory. 
Eelying on the facts that the Kelts are universally described 
by Roman and Greek as a tall, blue-eyed, fair- skinned people, 
whilst a dark-skinned black-eyed race now exists in England, 
Ireland, and France, side by side with the lighter race, the 
dark predominating in each country in the S. and W., the light 
in the N. and E. ; and that Caesar states the language spoken 
by the Aquitani (S. of the Garonne) was not Keltic; he con- 
cludes that this language was the Basque, that the people 
speaking this language were the primitive inliabitants of the S. 
ofErance, Spain (Iberi), and Sicily: that this people has been 
everywhere broken up by the Kelts; that the Keltic language 
has everywhere prevailed, but that the Iberian blood has re- 
mained unchanged in proportion; (he relies here on the analogy 
of Cornwall and. the universal spread of the English language 
there;) and that this Iberian blood is the origin of the so-called 
black Kelts both in Ireland and England. 

This hypothesis is bold and iugenious. I do not agree with 
it, because I do not believe, as Professor Huxley does, that a 
language ever yet died out without leaving some trace of itself 
at least in local names. In Cornwall, the Keltic language has 
completely died out in ordinary use, but that Cornwall was 
originally occupied by a Keltic population is shewn as clearly 
by the names of places, as it would be if not a word of English 
had ever been spoken there. And this is true of parts of 
England where the Keltic language has been extinct for cen- 
turies, e.g. in East Anglia, where the Keltic river-names, Ouse, 
E,hee, perhaps Cam, &c. remain. But what trace is there of an 
element akin to the Basque in the names of places in England 
and Ireland? Nay, if the admixture of races was not before all 
historic time, there ought to be left some trace of the Basque 
element even in the words of our ordinary speech : for there are 
fairly numerous traces of the Keltic there. 

Lastly what linguistic proof is there of the connection 
between the Basques and the Iberi'? 
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It is important to know clearly what we mean by this 
term, a ''root." I think that it is often supposed when 
we say, for example, that DA is a root meaning to give, 
or I a root meaning to go; that in arriving at these roots 
we have arrived at some ultimate facts from which to 
start back and explain the whole constitution of language ; 
that in fact it is a law of nature that DA must mean to 
give, I must mean to go. Now in the first place we 
■ must carefully remember that it is only for the Indo-Eu- 
ropean family that DA means to give. It is not so for 
the whole human race. So if there were some inherent 
necessity that da should mean "to give/' that necessity 
would exist only for one family of mankind — confessedly 
the most important family — but still only one out of the 
human race. If indeed this fact were universally true, all 
our philological inquiries would have been but steps in the 
inquiry into the origin of language as a whole. But it is 
quite possible to examine the relation of a Greek word to 
other Greek words, or to cognate words in Sanskrit and 
Gothic and Latin, without being involved in the question 
Avhether the so-called Bow-wow and Pooh-pooh theories 
are true or not. That all language did originally spring 
from imitational and interjectional sounds combined — not 
from one or the other separately as has been implied 
sometimes- — I for one firmly believe, not seeing any other 
possible origin for language. But the furthest and earliest 
time to which the history of the Indo-European language 
can be traced does not come any way near to that really . 
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primeval time. The tolerably cleveloiDed vowel system of 
the Indo-European language, its power of expressing mo- 
difications of idea by change of vowels, and the extent to 
which this method has superseded the older and simpler 
method of reduplication ; the general lightness and flexi- 
bility of its roots; its inflectional system already suffering 
from decay; these and many other facts may give some 
idea of the lapse of time which must have separated the 
earliest historically traceable stage of the language of Eu- 
rope from those first beginnings of all speech. And the 
more clearly we understand this, the less shall we be in- 
clined to admit any necessary connection of sound and 
sense even in the Indo-European roots. What probability 
is there that any analysis can give us the ultimate form of 
those roots? Is it not, on the other hand, certain that in 
all that vast prehistoric time they must have been under- 
going changes analogous to those we find during those 
ages in which we can trace their development? If, then, 
we cannot know with certainty their ultimate form, of 
what scientific use can speculations be upon the connec- 
tion between them and the ideas they express? That 
there was some connection originally I believe; but I do 
not believe that it is ever discoverable with certainty: 
and that it w^as ever necessary, I deny. Mr Farrar^ men- 
tions the frequent occurrence of the combination st to ex- 
press stability. Undoubtedly the root sta and extensions 
of it — stav, star, stamhh, &c. — are found in all the Indo- 
European languages. He proceeds: "There must have 
been some reason for this; and we believe it to be fur- 
nished by the simple instinctive Lautgeberde — st I a sound 
peculiarly well adapted to demand attention (compare 
whist! usht, &c.), and therefore well adapted to express 
stopping and standing as the immediate results of an 
awakened attention." Very possible : but how is it to be 
proved? How do we know that sta is the ultimate form 
of the root? It would be quite in analogy with the deve- 
1 Chapters on Language^ c. 18, p. 202. 
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lopment of other roots (e.g. gan, gnci) that a more original 
form was sat: in which case the explanation does not seem 
so probable. It is essentially a guess and incapable of 
verification. On this question of the connection between 
idea and form, I adopt unhesitatingly Kenan's view^ ''La 
liaison du sens et du mot nest jamais necessaire, jamais 
arbitraire, toujours elle est motivee." The force of the 
latter j)art of this maxim will, I hope, appear more fully 
in the course of this work. 

What then do I hold about roots? I accept Prof. Cur- 
tius' definition, although I do not agree with all his views 
respecting them: ''A root^ is that combination of sounds 
which remains when a word is stripped of everything for- 
mative." Further on, he excludes such combinations as 
have suffered from chance, sporadic, variation. For ex- 
am|)le, take the word fyi'yvofiai. Here strij) off the redu- 
plication 76, the termination fiat, and the connecting 
vowel 0, we have left yv, an unpronounceable result. But 
the true Greek root yev is preserved for us in yevo<;, &c., 
the e having been lost in the verb in the striving for 
lightness of sound, a tendency which we shall see has had 
so wide effect on language as to be entitled to the name 
of a law. A root then to me is simply an abstraction^, a 
convenient heading under which to class different words 
belonging to the same family, a help when we wish to in- 
vestigate their affinities to each other, or their relation to 
words of another family, or again of another language. 
For these are the only proper objects of Comparative 
Philology, at least in its present stage : and they are quite 
enough to occupy philologists for many years to come, in- 
stead of investigating problems for the solution of which 
there are not yet — perhaps never will be — sufficient data. 
From this point of view we can speak of a Greek, or a 
Sanskrit, root as well as of an Indo-European root — not 

1 Be VOrigine du langage, p. 148. 

3 Gr. EL p. 45. 

8 See lioweyer M, Midler, 11. 84, &c, 
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implying that it is the simplest form traceable, but the 
simplest in that language. Thus I spoke above of the 
''Greek root ^ev'' and this is the oldest distinctive Greek 
form. But e is never an original voAvel of any root in 
any Indo-European language, and comparison with the 
Sanskrit jan, with a knowledge of the phonetic changes 
found in each language, leads ns to the original Indo- 
European gan^ the oldest traceable form. Still for Greek 
philology it is convenient and permissible to speak of the 
root r^ev. I confess that I do not like the metaphor; it 
seems to me to imply too much, almost some power of 
gTOwth inherent in the '' root." But the term has become 
so established that it is hopeless to think of changing it; 
and no harm can be done so long as we know clearly what 
we mean when we use it — that we are only employing a 
label (as it were) to distinguish a number of phenomena; 
not thereby giving any explanation of them\ 

This application of the term root to the ultimate forms 
of particular languages may also be justified for the sake 
of clearness ; since, if we refer all Greek roots back to their 
presumably original Indo-European form, we shall confuse, 
as Professor Curtius has pointed out, roots the most dis- 
similar. Thus there is a Greek \J^ap = to call, foimd in 
r^ripv<; ; another \/rype = to awaken ; and another ^/y€p = 
to be old, in ryipcop. All these Greek roots may be 
traced back to the simpler form GAR, which is attested 
both by the laws of phonetic change, to be hereafter 
stated, and by the occurrence of derivatives in all these 
senses in the sister languages: thus GAR appears in the 
sense of "chattering" in garrire, where custom and use 
have given the word a slightly different sense from that of 
<y7]pv6iv] the same form must underlie the anomalous 
Sanskrit ^/jdgri = to wake, which is only ^/gar irregularly 
reduplicated and then weakened ; thirdly, it appears in 
the Sanskrit jaras, " old age," with only the weakening of 
g to j common in Sanskrit. If therefore we wish to trace 
1 Cf. Earrar, Chapters on Language, p. 97. 
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the words belonging to these three classes back in every 
case to the presumably earliest form, we should be justi- 
fied in saying that the simplest traceable form in each 
case is GAR. But what do we gain by this? It is much 
better for Greek philology to retain the three distinct 
forms, than to speak of three distinct roots by one form. 
Indeed it is to my mind most probable that at a still 
earlier but prehistoric period, all three roots were distinct 
in form; and that each afterwards passed into the form 
GAR by regular processes of mechanical change. 

We sometimes find two roots slightly differing in form 
but of the same meaning, or such that the meaning of one 
is obviously deducible from the meaning of the other. 
Thus w^e have (occurring in Sanskrit) a \/yUy to join, and 
another Ajyiij with the same meaning : this second root 
must be coiTupted from YUG, whence iugum and ^vyou. 
Between these two roots there is not the slightest dif- 
ference of meaning, only of sound. Again, there is another 
root YUDH meaning in Sanskrit ''to fight," found in the 
Homeric va^juivT] for yvB-fiLVTj, which seems originally to 
have meant to "join battle," just as in the phrases ''mis- 
cere pugnam," " conserere manus," &c. If so, YUDH is YU 
limited in its use^ to join, but only to join in a particular 
way. 

Now it is only reasonable to assume some connection 
here; to suppose that one of these forms is original, and 
the other derived from it : and the most probable supposi- 
tion is that the simplest form is commonly the earliest. 
It is convenient to mark this distinction and therefore YU 
is called a j^'n'ma?'^/ root : while YUG and YUDH are second- 
ury roots. We may define a secondary root as a modifica- 
tion of a primary one — commonly to express some exten- 
sion or limitation of the idea — by the addition of a letter 
or letters, commonly at the end of the original root. 

Cases where the letter is added at the beginning of a 
root are rare and indeed not very certain : that is, we can- 
not be sure whether th^ apparently primary is not a 
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weakened form of the secondary^: e.g. we do uot know 
which is older, Ajscalp in sccdpo, a/c6\o^|r, or ^/glab in 
(jktber, y\a(f)vp6<; : the two roots differ slightly both in form 
and meaning, and yet can apparently be referred to a 
common source; but which is the older cannot be told 
with certainty. 

Sometimes although no addition be made, the form 
of a root can be modified by internal vowel-chancre. In 
this case we get another class of secondary roots. Thus, 
for example, there is a root tar, expressing motion with 
friction : from this in its simplest form we get retpco and 
reprjv, tero, &c. From the vocalic nature of r, any root in 
which it occurs can take it either before or after the 
vowel: hence we get tra = tar— not secondary: but this 
a can be modified into i and ic, and then we get distinct 
secondary roots tri and tru: the first is found in triti- 
cum; the second in rpvco, &c. In neither of these is there 
any variation of sense: but from them, with the simple root, 
a large number of secondaries of the more common kind 
can be produced. Thus from TAR^e get TARK apparent- 
ly with the sense of whirling round in torqiieo, torques, 
&c.; and in Greek aTpeic7]<^, "that which is not turned or 
twisted,*' and so "true;" also aTpafCTo<; "the straight," 
whether arrow or spindle : and — so closely akin in mean- 
ing that one must suppose the jj to have arisen by labi- 
alism from k — rpeTrw and trepidus, " turning round," Avhe- 
ther in eagerness or fear. We have next tram, whence 
rpefio) and tremo, shewing the same sense as the last : and 
TRAS whence rpico (i.e. rpecr-co) and rpr^po^ (i.e. rpea-epo-^;) 
whence Tprjpcov, the timid bird, always used of the pigeon, 
and terreo (for ters-eo) : and tran, whence TiTpatvo) and 
Topvo<;, where more of the original meaning is seen, and 
Tpavr)<;, apparently "bored right through," "clear," "dis- 
tinct." Then from TRi we get trie in rpipw and trihula a 
threshing-machine, whence the ecclesiastical metaphor of 
tribidatio : whilst from tru we have trup in rpviravov a 
1 See Gr. Et. p. 58. 
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borer, and rpviraco, and TRUGH in rpvx'^ ^^ wear out. It 
is observable that the secondaries of these modified forms 
keep throughout closer to the meaning of the primary root 
than its own secondaries do. 

There has been much speculation upon the origin of 
these secondary roots. It is not necessary that the new 
element should always have been dynamic. It may have 
been sometimes originally phonetic : this agrees with the 
fact that a change of meaning is not always conveyed by 
it. But even if phonetic in its origin, it could be used 
dynamically: just as the phonetic variations of a — a, e, o — 
were employed, as has been already pointed out. The 
probabiUty of a phonetic origin is greatest where the new 
element was nasal. Beside the root GA (= to produce), 
there existed in Indo-European days a root GAN, with the 
^same sense : MA was expanded into man ; perhaps the 
'Simpler form retained generally more of the simple signi- 
fication of "measuring," while the latter expressed the 
abstract idea, needed even in those days, of "thinking." 
Similarly in Sanskrit 'fi:^ (= to kill) was expanded to sjhan 
with the same sense : and if the Greek sj(f)ev in ire- 
'<f){€)v'Co be the same root, the secondary form must also be 
ascribed to ancient times. The development of BHA (= to 
shine) into bhan is found also in Sanskrit and Greek ; 
the new root is well employed but with a curious dif- 
ference by the two peoples. . While the Greeks used the 
simple root chiefly in the sense of making clear by lan- 
guage, i.e. of speaking, in (pa/ni., (J^^j/jut]'^, they employed the 
secondary root to give the original sense, as (j)aiVQ), (j^avrj 
= a torch : the Hindus on the contrary kept the primary 
sense to the primary root ; while ^Jhhan appears in the 
Vedas = to praise. Now this n, since it did not in the 
majority of cases modify the original idea, may very well 

1 The apparent exception 0aos is probably to be referred to another 
secondary root 0aF, ^Yllicll is found in the Pindaric virocpauTis {Pyth. 2. 
76), and virocpavaLs (Herod, vii. 36) ; the former word having the derived, 
the latter the primary meaning. 
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have been phonetic in its origin, something like the v 
i^ekKvo-TLKov ; or perhaps it nasalises the previous vowel, 
like the nasal vowels commonly heard in France \ But 
this explanation will not suit all these ''determinatives" 
as Mr Ferrar well calls them^ : final h, ot t ot d must be 
accounted for otherwise. A very ingenious hypothesis of 
Prof Pott's is that these secondary roots are combinations 
of two simple roots : thus icr-O-Lco is from two distinct 
roots : VeS and aJ06 = eat-put ; the Sanskrit \/yudh being 
similarly from ^Jyu and ^Jdha\ From this same DHA to 
place, Pott would compound the Latin ten-do (from 's/ten) 
— not improbably. No one doubts that ah-do, condo, &c. 
are from this root, whose primary meaning was obscured 
in Latin : it may therefore have come to be regarded as 
merely a formative element, and employed even in cases 
like tendo, where the combination is no longer etymologi- 
cally appropriate. This hypothesis however as well as the 
first seems hardly adequate for the whole set of determi- 
natives ; it is not easy to see what the roots could have 
been with sense sufficiently vague to supply them all. 
But it will undoubtedly account for some. Lastly it has 
been supposed that these letters are "pronominal roots," 
the nature of which will be explained immediately. Here 
again we seem to have a satisfactory explanation for those 
letters which are identical with known pronominal roots, 
but not for the others. It is by far the most likely that 
all these methods were in use, and probably others which 
have not yet been detected. 

There are a few secondary roots in which the new 
final element is a vowel. Such are GNA {gno-sco) by the 
side of GAN {geji-us) and mna by mAj^: and we have 
many such double roots in Greek, e.g. i^/raX and VrXa, 
\JhaiJb and \Jhfjbd, with no difference in meaniug; but there 
is a very decidedly derived sense perceptible in the first 

1 See next Chapter. 

2 See numerous examples in his Com]). Gram. Vol. i, p. 189. 

3 See G. E. p. 67. 
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two mentioned. Prof. Benfey believes that the final d 
was produced by the accent falling u|}on the connecting 
vowel between the root and the verbal suffix, e.g. gan-d-mi, 
which forced out the radical vowel, and formed thereby 
a practically new verb ready to bear a different sense. I 
think this very probable. Still the fact that the radical 
vowel is lost in each case undoubtedly supports Schleicher's 
law of the convertibility of position of the radical vowel, 
e.g. that a root AK implies also a by-form KA, the vowel 
being able to be sounded before or after the last conso- 
nant at pleasure. The new root form could then be taken 
if wanted, to express a new idea (as gna) : where no 
such want was felt, the two roots were used indifferently. 
I think that this law should be at least restricted to cases 
where the consonant moved is a liquid or nasal : there 
is then a reason for it, the exceedingly vocal nature of 
the sound: Avhilst I can see nothing to account for such a 
change as AK to ka\ But even if it were so restricted, 
the law would cover all the distinctly secondar}^ roots so 
formed. On this hypothesis then GNA does not differ in 
its origin from TRA, TRI, TR.u mentioned above ; they may 
have suffered the vowel to be weakened afterAvards : it 
would therefore not need to be classed sejDaratel}'-. It is 
to be observed that, in any case, the vowel is produced 
by phonetic, not by dynamic, causes. 

I have spoken above of a '^ pronominal root," as of Pronomi- 
something distinct from the roots hitherto considered. '^^'^ ''o^ts. 
Those roots are sufficient to explain all verbs and all 
nouns : not that we can always for every verb and noun 
lay our hands on the actual root : but we do know the 
roots of so much the larger number of them, that we 
infer by analogy that the others really have similar roots, 
though we may not be able to find them. Now by these 
roots is expressed a possibility of action : the verbs formed 
from them denote the action itself, the nouns denote a 

i See on this point Prof. Benfey in Gott. Gel. Anzeige for 1865, p. 1376. 
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person, thing, or state, existent or conceivable, concerned 
in or resultino: from that action. In all these the con- 
nection of each derivative with the root is more or less 
distinct. DA expresses potential giving: SlScojulc and dof 
I actually give; Sorrip and dator are the giver; donum is 
the thing given ; Sodt? is the state of giving. There is no 
doubt that all these are to be referred to one idea, ex- 
pressed by a particular root : and though some nouns can- 
not be accounted for so clearly, we do not doubt that 
there is some root under which they also could be classi- 
fied. But what are we to say to the pronouns (as they 
are called)? or to particles in general? We can take iSy 
ea, id, &c. or mei, mihi and the other cases of the first 
pronoun, except the nominative, and get to an ultimate 
form, i in one case and ma in the other. But these are 
not at all like da above : they denote no action, to which 
their derivatives can be reasonably and intelligibly refer- 
red. No doubt there is a root i, which denotes "going," 
and another, MA, which expresses "measuring:" and the 
pronouns have actually been referred to these : but there 
is no satisfactory connection of meaning\ 

Pronouns are general, for they are terms convertible 
not with a particular person or thing, but with many per- 
sons and things : and they are in most cases relative, be- 
cause they denote some relation either to the speaker, or 
the person or thing spoken of, or between the two. It 
is obvious that no root denoting action, however unre- 
stricted, is sufficient here. Now the simplest way in 
which I can conceive of relation between myself and some 
object is that I am here and it is there; that there is a 
certain space between us ; and this or some such concep- 
tion is absolutely necessary to connect together the objects 

1 The objection to this theory that roots are special^ and pronouns 
general, is not conclusive, for though it is undoubtedly true that most 
roots were originally spe-cial, i.e. denotmg not merely "going," for 
example, but going in some special way, yet it cannot be shewn that all 
roots were so restiicted : this one, i, seems to have been always used of 
going, generally. 
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for which ordiDary roots have given us names. Accord- 
ingly it is suggested, with great probability, that pronouns 
and pronominal particles (i.e. conjunctions and some 
adverbs and prepositions) are formed immediately from 
sound (primarily interjectional) by which the speaker first 
expressed that this thing was near to him, and that thing 
farther away : and afterwards by adding them together 
expressed motion from the one to the other. These may 
be called roots as well as those of which we have already 
spoken ; and if we beheve that all roots whatever w^ere 
originally interjectional, we must hold that their origin is 
the same : but their use is so different that it is well 
to have different terms for them\ It is not pretended 
that we can say Avith any certainty which of these origin- 
ally denoted '' here" and which '' there." Different 
people differ immensely as to the impressions a parti- 
cular sound is calculated to convey : and here the senses 
assigned are so very general that it is quite conceivable 
that the same sound might be taken, for either. There- 
fore, as before I refrained from speculation about the 
original sense of the common roots, so here also I refrain • 
and only assert that there is a class of roots, probably dis- 
tinct in character from the others, and which in practice 
at least should certainly be kept distiuct. 

We have now seen the different kinds of roots. But 

there is an intermediate stage— sometimes more than one 

between roots and words. I have said before that a root 
gave expression for potentiality ; we want now somethino^ 



1 The principal roots of this class in the Indo-European were 
a whence probably the augment, which is a in Sanskrit, and perhaps 

e-go^ d-(7fx€-s {rj/j.els), &c. 
i in i-d, i-ta, i-pse, ovroa-i (perhaps), &c. 

;ca in quod^ Ionic kws, kot^, &c., hi-c(e), lio(d)-c(e), {c)uU, ali-cu-hl, &c. 
ta in TO, ov-To-s, is-te, &c. 

sa in 6, old Latin so-s (he) sa (she) •i-^(^)-i<?, si-c{c). 
na in ^w, nos, ne, num., &c. 
ma in /xo-v, me-i, fxr), &;c, 
ya in os, cos, ia-m, &c. 
va in uos, av [?) 

See Leo Meyer i. 323, Ferrar, i. 186. 
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to denote action, tlie simple idea not yet modified by the 
consideration of the actor or the person acted upon ; and 
something to denote a thing or state, not yet in relation 
to any other thing or person, but the bare idea of the 
thing. This is the ''base" or "stem," which is the root 
with the addition of a "formative suffix." The two terms 
are commonly used indifferently, but it would be well to 
distinguish them, and to speak here of a base only. A 
base may be either ''verbal" or "nominal," according as 
a verb or a noun is to be formed from it : and the same 
distinction may be applied to the suffixes. The verbal suf- 
fixes are principally -ya or -aya : whence we get the bases 
of all the contracted verbs in Greek ; thus rc/jido} = tljul- 
aya-o(jj.i), &c., and of the Latin first, Second, and fourth 
conjugations, as amo = amcio = am-aya-o, moneo = mon-eya-Oy 
audio = aud-iya-o. The nominal suffixes are much more 
numerous; the following list for the Indo-European is 
given by Schleicher — a, i, ic, ya, va, vant, ma, mant, ra, 
ana, an, 7ia, ni, ta, 1f% tra, ti, tu, dhi, as, ka, yans. Some- 
times two suflaxes are found together ; they may then be 
distinguished as primary and secondary suffixes, e.g. ta 
+ ya (in Greek irpaK-reo-), ma + na (Greek le-ixevo-, Lat. 
ter-mino-), ta-\-na (Gr. lirrje-ravo, Lat. cras-tino), ta + ra 
(Gr. nrpo-repo-), ta-\-ma (Lat. op~tumo), ma -i- ta (Gr. iru- 
fiaro-), ta-\- ta (Gr. va-raro-) ; and the bases so formed as 
secondary bases. Not imfrequently however the simple 
root is employed without undergoing the change into a 
base : thus dux is only the root due, with the s of the 
nominative, cj^a-fjic (Att. (f)r](^^) is nothing but the root with 
the suflfix of the first person. But much more commonly 
a formative suffix intervenes. Yery frequently a nominal 
base is used to form a verb as well as a noun ; e. g, 
Kopvcraco is formed from KopvO the nominal base of /cSpv^; ; 
the Latin acic-o is from acu{s) a needle. Such verbs 
are called denominative or (better) nominal verbs. 

There is a considerable number of verbal suffixes 
which are certainly formative, and generally classified with 
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those above mentioned : yet they differ from them in use 
so far as to ma.ke a separate name desirable, even though 
their origin is probably the same. The formative suffixes 
which we have mentioned are practically equivalent to 
determinatives: they are found in all the t<^nses of a verb: 
but these of which I am now speaking are found only in 
the present and kindred tenses, and so are always felt to 
be separable. They are commonly called ''conjugational" 
or "stem-suffixes:" the latter name is preferable \ I 
doubt whether Schleicher be right in including among 
these suffixes a, which is found as e and o in (pip-e-re 
and (^ep-o-fjuev, as ^ and u in ueh-i-tis, and ueh-u-nt: 
this seems to me to be more probably a mere connect- 
ing vowel which binds together the root and the personal 
suffixes, so as to avoid the combination of too many con- 
sonants. But to this class belong ?ia, in cr/c/S-z/a-^a^, li-no, 
sper-no, &c.; and vu found in cnop-ev-vv-fMi, &;c., but not 
in Latin. Then comes the suffix ya, a very Proteus in 
Greek ; appearing as t, in Ih-l-co, in Ka-l-o) and Sa-i-co, 
sometimes out of place as (pa-l-v-o), re-l-if-o), a-l-p-co, ire-i- 
p-co where the y originally followed the v and p ; as e in 
Sofc-e-co^ yafjb-€-(jL>, co9-e-co, fcvp-i-co, &c., verbs which in the 
present stem are undistinguishable from those formed with 
aya, but distinguished by the restriction of ihe suffix to 
that stem : sometimes it passes by assimilation into a con- 
sonantal group: into Xk in ^dWo) (for /3a\-?/a)), aTeXXco, 
&c. as era [tt) in (fypiaaco, 7rrr]a(Jco, XiaaojJLai, epeaacD, &C., 
whose history will become more intelligible when de- 
scribed under consonantal change in Greek; and lastly as f 
in fcpd^o), pe^o), c^co, &c. In Latin the same suffix is more 
recognisable in the i- verbs of the 3rd (primitive) class : as 
cap-i-Oy iac-i-o, fod-i-Oy &c. : some have passed by analogy 
into the 4th class, e.g. 'mug-i-o, 7^ug-i-o, vfcc. Probably we 
find assimilation in j^el-l-o, cur-r-o, mitt-o, &c. : though 

^ The nature and object of the ''present-stem" will be considered in 
the chapter upon Dynamic Change. The verbal- suffices already mentioned 
might then be distinguished from these as " base-suflixes ; " these t^Y0 
Imids making up the liet of formative verbal-suffixes. 
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Curtiiis thinks not. Next comes ska, in ^o-ctk-co, gno-sc-o, 
a Av ell-known suffix : and lastly one, not Indo-European, 
but found in both Greek and Latin, ta, in tvtt-t-co, dv-v- 
T-G), and pec-t-o, flec-t-o, &c. 

I have said that these stem-suffixes probably did not 
differ in origin from the formatives, ya and aya : and the 
question naturally arises, what were all these suffixes — 
verbal and nominal — in the beginning ? 

Clearly no certain answ^er can be given : but the num- 
ber of suffixes is sufficiently great, and sufficiently dif- 
ferent in their use, to enable us to compare them together 
in different w^ays, and so speculate with some degree of 
probability. It would seem that they must have been 
either verbal or pronominal roots, since all the rough ma- 
terial of speech divides itself into one of these two classes. 
If pronominal, they must have been quite general, modi- 
fying the root at first in the slightest possible way, and 
only restricted afterwards to special signilications : if ver- 
bal, they were at least more special, and directly hmited 
the application of the root from the very beginning. To^ 
begin with verbal suffixes— 5/^: has more the look of a 
common than a pronominal root. Corssen thinks it may 
have been a corruption of SAK— the Latin sequ-or, sec-un- 
dus—so that /36-aK-o) should mean " I go after feeding.'' 
That "to go" can be used with another root as a mere 
auxiliary is clear from our own periphrastic Enghsh future 
"I am going to tell:" we may compare' ''je vais dire" 
with the same meaning: and then for the amalgamation 
we have the analogy of jaimer-ai and ama-ho. Similarly 
ya and the base-suffix a-ya may be connected with YA, 
a secondary root formed from I ''to go:" this would sup- 
port and be supported by the hypothesis that the modal- 
suffix' ya {sim, old form siem= {e)s-yd-vi(i), elrjv =^ e{a)-ir)-v 
= ia-yd-fxt) had originally the same meaning. I do not 
know any common root to which na and 7iu can be re- 
fei-red on any probable analogy : they have rather a pro- 
1 With Max Mliller, i. 218. ^ gee page 53. , ■ 
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nominal look. The pronominal character is still more aj^- 
parent if we pass from verbal to nominal suffixes. In 
form these generally coincide with known pronominal 
roots. And their use points in the same direction. I 
have said that, if pronominal, they must have been suffixed, 
at first to modify the root in a genera] way. Consequently 
a great many different suffixes would at first be applied 
vaguely to denote the same indefinite idea; as a rule only 
one, the best fitted, would survive with a tolerably definite 
sense ; sometimes however more than one would remain. 
On the other hand, the original vagueness would make it 
ea-^y for the same suffix to be applied to more than one 
idea. In a word, we should expect to find two results ex- 
isting side by side ; more than one suffix to denote one 
idea, one suffix 'to denote more than one idea. And this, 
I think, we do find, down to a comparatively very late 
period. An instance will be found in the use of the suf- 
fixes ta and ma and their combinations by the Greeks and 
Latins, we find ta, in irpco-To, fcaKLcr-ro, quarto; ma in 
€l3So-iio, lyri-mo, inji-mo ; ta + ta in vcr-raro ; ta + ma in 
op-tumo; ma + ta in irv-fiaro. That is to say, in the two 
languages the same suffix is used to denote both a super- 
lative and an ordinal ; each of the two suffixes denotes 
either, and the two are combined indifferently to denote a 
superlative. The vagueness of meaning therefore survived 
till Graeco-Italian times at least : we should be justified 
in saying even after the separation by the two separate 
forms -tamo and (jbaro, each occurring, I think, only in one 
language. This loose applicability of the suffixes, felt 
down to late times, and the fact that the forms agree, are 
two arguments which seem to me fairly strong for the 
23ronominal origin of most nominal suffixes. I say " most," 
because for some a verbal origin is clearly possible : such 
are tar [ho-rep, clator) which commonly denotes action, 
though here it may be said on the other side that this 
sense is not always obvious (as in jmter, &c.) ; and din, 
which is found in the Greek infinitive -dat, the locative of 
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a nominal base, and may be from DHA '' to place." So in 
conclusion I think that of verbal suffixes the majority are 
probably formed from common roots, though a few may 
be pronominal ; and of nominal suffixes the majority are 
pronominal, but a few may be from common roots. 

We have seen that sometimes more than one nominal 
suffix is used. Thus d\7]6€^ is formed from Xa6 by the 
suffix 69 {as): and from this agam by the suffix ya is 
formed d\i]d6^-js> or dXrjOeia. So in Latin contio is co- 
veii-ti-on, where we have two suffixes : and the number is 
increased to five in contio nah undo-. It is a disputed point 
whether some apparent combinations of suffixes are not 
themselves the older forms, from which the simpler, and 
shorter forms have been degraded. Thus, for example, it 
is commonly held (by Curtius and Schleicher amongst 
others) that ma, ta, na, are the older forms from which 
longer ones, maii, mat, have been compounded. Professor 
Benfey on the contrary would postulate a prior form mant, 
from which came, by different ^veakenings, man, and mat, 
and lastly ma: we may compare for mant the closely ana- 
logous vant, found e.g. in ^ap^-Fez/r. From these partici- 
pial terminations mant, vant, ant, by far the greater body 
of nouns could be derived by phonetic changes for which 
there is sufficient analogy: from vant would come van, 
vat, vin : from ant come an, in, a, i, u, or this last series 
might come directly from vant Thus nearly all nouns 
would be participles of verbs. The difficulty of this theory 
is to conceive how these mant and vant first arose. I can 
imagine no way except by combination on the ordinary 
theo'iy. Still I believe that in many cases Prof Benfey is 

rio-ht that the shorter forms, as we now have them, rose 

from corruption of fuller ones. Thus we find in Sanskrit 
naman for gnd-man a ''name," Latin nomen, Gothic namin: 
from these we infer the suffix man. But in Greek we find 

o-vo-iiar the t of course disappearing in the nominative, 

so that //a only is left. Now either n passed into t in 
Greek, which is in the highest degree improbable : or the 
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Greeks used a different suffix, which is possible, but from 
the antiquity of the form in -vian (shewn by its wide 
spread) and the preference of the Greeks for final n, is un- 
likely ; or the two forms must be referred to a fuller 
form gnd-mant: which I think most likely. 

I think I have now touched upon all points connected 
with formative suffixes. We have got nominal bases ready 
to be turned into actual nouns by ''case sufHxes." We 
have got verbal bases, or verb-stems, or sometimes the 
simple root, which in this connection may be called a base, 
ready to become actual verbs by the addition of "modal 
suffixes" {a or ya for the subjunctive and optative respec- 
tively) ; of ''tense suffixes" (as sya for the future, sa for 
the compound aorist, a for the perfect, &c.) ; and lastly of 
"personal suffixes" [mi, si, ti, or the farther corruptions 
of these). All these four kinds are "inflexional suffixes," 
and their history does not properly come into the province 
of special etymology. Their use belongs to grammar: 
their origin can indeed be guessed at by the comparative 
etymologer, as indeed it has been by the founder of the 
science, Franz Bopp. But these original forms can only 
be recovered by comparison of many more languages than 
I propose to deal with. Also they afford less real material 
for speculation than even the formative suffixes. They 
are practically much fewer: each one in each language, 
however often it may occur, is really only a single speci- 
men, not a member of a class which can be compared with 
other members. Their original meaning is still more 
difficult to determine with any certainty ; because there is 
really no limit to the number of formations, any one of 
which would be sufficient to express these extremely 
general conceptions. For convenience of the student how- 
ever I will give a table at the end of the volume contain- 
ing the Greek and Latin variations of the case suffixes \ 

^ Full information containing all the theories on this subject may 
be found in Schleicher's excellent Compendium, ii. 13, " Wortbildung," §§ 

244 308; and (so far as the nouns and pronouns are concerned) in 

Ferrar's Camp. Grammar, i. 199— end. Curtius' Tempora und modi is a 
most suggestive book for the verbs. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Sounds. 

It may be regarded as certainly ascertained that at a 
time not long before the first great separation of the Indo- 
European family, their aljihabet contained fifteen or six- 
teen consonants, and three vowels. The consonants are 
best arranged thus: nine momentary, and six or seven 
protracted sounds — the terms will be explained shortly. 
The nine momentary sounds contain 3 hards — K, T, P; 
3 softs — G, D, B; and three asj^irates — GH, DH, BH\ The 
protracted sounds comprise the nasals, N and M; the 
three spirants Y, S, V, and the liquid K, and perhaps 
also L: this is the sixteenth letter. 

In vowels, we find three simple sounds, A, I, u. But in 
order to express some modification of the idea our fore- 
fathers even before their separation had learnt to vary the 
simple a, ^, ii of a root by an addition of vowel sound. By 
uttering a new a before sounding the radical vowel of a 
word, instead of original a they had a -{-a, or a: instead of 
^, a-\-i or ai: instead of u, a + u or au. Bepeating the pro- 
cess they had a -f- ^ = <^ again ; a-\-ai = di] a + au = du. 
They had thus a double modification of each vowel. on an 
ascending scale — 



a, 


a + a = d, 


a -{-a = a, 


i 


a+ i = ai, 


a + ai = di, 


u, 


a + u = au, 


a -f ail = du 



It is quite true that these graduated vowel-scales are not 

^ It is quite possible that these three sounds may be later than the 
rest ; it is probable from their greater complexity and difficulty of utter- 
ance. But at all events they are older, than the separation. 

2 Schleicher, Co m^. p. 11. 
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found in any one Indo-Euro^Dean language in the exact 
forms here given. But this principle of vowel-modifica- 
tion is so certainly traceable in so many of the derived 
languages, that we may with absolute certainty refer it 
back to their common parent: and the sjDecial phonetic 
laws of the several languages prove with equal certaint}^ 
that the different forms in which these scales are found 
can be referred to the forms given above as the common 
orio^inal of all, and to no others. Some few of these dif- 
ferent forms will be mentioned in the section upon vowel- 
intensification in Chapter VI (Dynamic Change). 

It might have been expected that just as a was inten- 
sified into a, so also i and it should bave been raised to I and 
u, as their regular method of increase. Indeed instances 
might be brought forward from the Greek of this length- 
ening, e.g. rpl/Bo) from ^J^plj3, \vco from \l\v: some length- 
enings ap23arently of the same kind in the Latin are not 
really in point, e.g. fldo from \Jfid, duco from \/duc, for 
these are weakenings i\:om.feido and douco respectivel}^, as 
is proved by inscriptions ; but sufficient examples from 
Latin can be given, and there seems no ground for deny- 
ing that the Greek modifications, like those mentioned 
above, are genuine examj)les of vowel-intensification. But 
the method is not sufficiently universal in the derived lan- 
guages to prove that it was in use in the parent speech. 
Schleicher^ indeed argues that I and u were unknown to 
the Indo-Europeans : and strange though this seems, it 
would certainly be difficult to prove their occurrence by 
such strict proof as sound philology requires. The strong- 
est argument in their favour is perhaps their constant oc- 
currence in Sanskrit roots: but even these, as Schleicher 
points out, are mostly lengthened forms of simpler roots 
and peculiar developments of Sanskrit, the simpler form 
being in many cases found in the cognate language, e.g. 
"to be" is in Sanskrit \/hhu, but in Greek ^(f)v, Latin \/fu, 
so that it cannot be doubted that bhu w^as the primitive 

^ Beitrdge zur Vergleichenden Sxyrachforschung, i. 331. 
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form. At all events, even if this ever were the regular 
method of intensification in Indo-European speech, it was 
in the main superseded before the earliest sundering of 
the languages by the more refined method mentioned 
above, which may be called qualitative, as distinguished 
from mere quantitative increase. Such a thorough loss of 
a simple early linguistic process, and such a complete es- 
tablishment of a later and more subtle one, seems to me 
one proof amongst many of the distance at which Indo- 
European speech as traceable in its earliest form lies from 
the primitive speech of the human raoe, and of the con- 
sequent uncertainty of all speculations which treat roots as 
absolutely ultimate forms, and then seek to explain them 
oil physiological grounds. 

It will be seen at once that the Indo-European people 
did not possess nearly all the sounds which are heard upon 
the lips of their descendants in different parts of Europe 
and Asia : whilst their three aspirates have been in Eu- 
rope everywhere supplanted. It is not surprising that 
this old alphabet should be less rich than those of more 
civilised nations : the development of ideas and feelings 
establishes in language new sounds, by finding a use for 
them, although it does not produce them. But it pos- 
sessed all the more clearly marked vowel-positions and all 
the most important consonantal articulations. The greater 
wealth of modern times has grown from corruptions of the 
simpler original. 

I propose to examine very briefly the nature of all the 
more familiar sounds we now hear in England, with some 
of those heard in France, Italy and Germany. This may 
seem a superfluous labour; but it is not so. Some of 
these sounds^ though not occurring in the original language, 
probably were heard in the Greek and Latin which we 
have to consider; it is better therefore to give a list of 
modern sounds, which is tolerably full, though it does not 
at all pretend to be exhaustive. We may thus get a bet- 
ter idea of the completeness or incompleteness of the 
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Indo-European alphabet, and understand better its changes 
into Greek and Italian, and may lay a basis for any fur> 
ther investigation of the changes from Italian to the 
Romance lanmiao:es\ 

The old division of sounds into vowels and consonants 
has been much objected to"", and with considerable reason, 
if it is taken to imply the absence of affinities between 
vowels and consonants. But it will be retained, both for 
its convenience and because there is a real difference in 
their formation. This has been well shewn by Mr Melville 
Bell. When the voice in its passage through the mouth 
is not farther modified by contact, partial or complete, of 
the lips or tongue, but flows through an open channel 
without any friction or hissing, then we have vo^vel sound. 
When on the other hand the sound is not complete until 
the action of some part of the organs of the mouth has 
ceased, then we have produced what we may call conso- 
nantal sound. Briefly, '' a vowel is the result of an open 
position of the oral organs ; an articulation (this is Mr 
Bell's term for consonant) is the result of an opening ac- 
tion of the organl" Thus the so-called '' semivowel" 'i^ 
seems to differ infinitesimally from u, and linguists have 
often argued to what class, consonant or vowel, it should 
belong. But its consonantal character is quite clear by 
the above definition. The organs are in precisely the 
same position for sounding w as they are for sounding u, 

1 The physiological side of phonetic chaneje was only incidentally 
touched npon'in the first edition of this Avork. This, it is believed, caused 
some indistinctness in the account there given. 

2 Thus Prof, ^^rhitney [On Lejosius' Standard Alphabet, p. 24) argues 
that while some consonants {k, g, &c.) are always consonants, and some 
vowels {a, e, o) are always vowels, yet some vowels (i, u) are consonantal, 
while I and r, and even the nasals to some degree, are vocalic : accordingly 
he declines to di'aw a hard line between, for example, u and lo ; but he holds 
that we ought to present the entire body of known sounds in lines, ranging 
from the most unmixed vowel-scund to the most absolutely obstructive 
consonant of each class. Thus what we may call the labial line would be 
d, au (the English sound), o, u, to, m, v, f, b, p. No doubt such a scheme 
is useful in bringing clearly forward the connection of sounds : but by 
the definition adopted in the text it is believed that a real difference 
between « and iv is expressed. 

^ Principles of Speech, p. 12. 
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the mouth being slightly open. But no prolongation of u 
will make lu. It is not heard till there has been the 
slightest closure of the inner edges of the lips : and when 
that closure has ceased, and the lips open, then the to is 
heard. Since however this action may be exceedingly slight, 
the difference between u and tv may be infinitely reduced. 
We have thus distinguished sounds into vowels and 
consonants. But now comes another important distinction. 
The material of speech is breath, put into form by the 
loosition or action of the mouth. But this material may 
suffer an important change before it enters the mouth. If 
the glottis or aperture through which the breath passes 
from the windpipe be fully open\ then breath pure and 
simple issues into the mouth, there to be moulded into 
sound. But the sides of this aperture are two ligaments 
called the chordae vocal es'', and these chords are capable 
of tension, and of being brought together so as to close 
the glottis altogether. When by their approximation the 
glottis is narrowed, they vibrate as the breath passes 
through : and thus the breath is rendered sonorous, and 
becomes — not mere breath, but genuine voice. Now 
the same position of the organs of the mouth will give 
different results, according as breath or voice is emitted 
from the windpipe. Check the breath by closing the 
lips, and as the hps open the sound ^9 is heard. But 
check voice in the same way, and the sound will be b. 
Physiologically there is no other difference between p and 
b. Many terms are in common use to express this distinc- 
tion. Thus 2^ and the other similarly produced sounds 
are called hard, or surd, or voiceless, and b is called soft, 
or sonant, or voiced. None of these terms are quite un- 
assailable : no consonant is properly "surd :" and ''voice" 
in ordinary speech is applied to the current of air which 
forms pa, just as much as that which forms ba : "voice- 
less" too is a mere negation; "breathed" would be better. 
But the name matters little if we understand the idea. 

^ See however note at page 64. 

2 See M. Mliller's diagram, Lectures 2, 113. 
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In general, when I am not speaking of the method in 
which each sound is produced, I shall retain the names 
hard and soft, as being well known, conveying an intelligi- 
ble idea, and not likely to mislead if properly explained. 
All vowels are modifications of voice, that is, soft : conso- 
nants are either breathed or voiced, hard or soft. 

Consonants^ maybe classified either by the nature and 
degree of completeness of the contact of their respective 
mouth-organs, or by the names of the organs concerned. 
Thus where the contact is complete, where the current of 
the breath is entirely stopped, we have shut or explosive 
sounds : these are the breath-sounds K, T, P, with the cor- 
responding voice-sounds, G, D, B. To this cla.ss must be 
added the aspirates GH, dh, BH, of the original Indo-Euro- 
pean speech, which have been preserved unchanged by no 
nation except perhaps the Hindus. The distinguishing 
mark of these nine sounds is their incapability of prolon- 
gation : if we attempt to prolong them we only prolong 
the time during which the breath is pent up against the 
tongue or the lips, during which no sound at all is heard : 
the sound as before explained is merely the outbreak of 
the breath or voice when the obstruction is removed ; and 
this can last but for a moment : hence these sounds are 
Avell called Momentary. This title marks them oft^ from 
all the others to follow, which are capable of prolongation 
until the air in the lungs is exhausted, these are therefore 
called Continuous, or (as distinguished from explosive) fi^i- 
cative sounds. In them sound is heard while the organs 
are still in a position more or less ojDon according to the 
deofree of contact: and if there were no further closing 
and opening of the organs, they would by definition be 
vowels : but, because the sound is not fully heard until 
the organs are relaxed from the position in which they 
were held, a certain action (sometimes exceedingly slight) 
is required, and therefore they are consonants. 

1 The description of the Etiglish sounds in the following sketch is 
taken almost entirely from Mr Bell's Princi^Jles of Sjjeech, 
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I have said that the aspirates GH, DH, BH were mo- 
mentary sounds : but they have some claim to an inter- 
mediate position between the two classes. They have not 
been retained in any European speech, and therefore their 
sound is strange to us, and must remain a matter of some 
doubt. The opinion commonly held about them is that 
they were not originally compound sounds (as might seem 
to be implied by these symbols) : that is, gh would not be 
truly represented by such a compound as that in "log- 
house," where there are tw^o elements of about equal im- 
portance. The sound represented by the h in each case was 
much less than this, and also was not separated from the 
preceding momentary sound. It was probably the sHght 
escape of breath, which is possible at the very instant 
of the sundering if the contact be exceedingly shght. 
This appears to be the sound given to the Sanskrit aspi- 
rates in India at the present day. This slightness of con- 
tact explains the passage of imaspirated into aspirated 
letters which is clearly traceable in Sanskrit : this takes 
place almost always when the letter is combined with 
another consonant, generally s: e.g. Indo-European sta 
becomes Sanskrit ^Jstlici, Now in all compounds one part 
is liable to suffer : here the exertion in pronouncing the s 
diminishes the strength of contact for the t ; and the re- 
sult is a slighter t followed by a breath in the same action \ 
It is because of this slighter contact, and because of the 
possibility of sliglitly prolonging the breath, that these 
aspirates approximate to the continuous consonants : but 
they are much nearer to the momentary class, and will 
be included in it. 

First among the continuous letters we take the nasals, 
NG, N, and M, because of their close relation to the shut 
consonants. To explain their nature we must enter a 
little more into physiology. There is a cavity called the 

^ Sometimes the aspirate seems to be produced by the assimilating 
influence of a preceding 7% e.g. in pra-thama ''first," where the analogy of 
other languages leaves no doubt that the suffix was originally tama. 
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pharynx immediately behind and rather higher than the 
mouth: it is the termination of the throat canal, pro- 
longed behind the soft palate, which divides it from the 
mouth ^; and it has a passage to the air by tubes through 
the nostrils. It is thus obvious that air issuing from the 
windpipe may finish its course in two ways : either pass- 
ing above the tongue, and beloiv first the soft palate, then 
the hard palate, and so to the mouth ; or behind and above 
the soft palate and by the nasal tubes to the nose. Now 
this soft palate is moveable : it can be raised so as to cover 
entirely the opening of the nasal tube from the pharynx, 
and this is its position whilst we sound all the consonants 
hitherto described : daring them the breath has access 
both to the pharynx and the mouth, but having no egress 
from the pharynx it is discharged from the mouth alone : 
the pharynx however plays an important part, for in every 
proper articulation the pharynx is distended with the 
breath, and it is the natural contraction of the pharynx 
alone, when the check in the mouth is removed and the 
air escapes, that causes the audibility of each of these 
letters ^ But if the soft palate be low enough to allow 
air to pass to the nostrils, as well as to the mouth-cavity, 
then the nasals are produced, whilst all the organs of the 
mouth are in precisely the same position as they were for 
the explosive consonants, and the sound is not complete 
till that position ceases. It is possible to produce them 
either with breath or voice ; but it does not seem that 
any European nation has ever used breath-nasals. There- 
fore NG, N, and M, are nothing but nasal modifications 
of the voiced-sounds G, D, bI Similar modifications of 
vowels are clearl}^ jDOSsible,. and are actually used by 

^ The soft palate or velum pendulum, with the tongue-like little uvula 
attached to it belo^Y, may be seen by any one who will stand before a 
glass and put his mouth into the position for sounding Ah. 

- This is Mr Bell's account: see Principles, p. 44. 

3 The common phrase that a person '* speaks through his nose " when 
he has a cold, is therefore clearly erroneous. He ought to speak through 
his nose, but cannot; the ends of the apertures being closed: therefo're 
instead of 'Wi he sounds nearly a h : and instead of ?i either a d or an I. 
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the French in the words en, on, &c. : here the mouth is 
held in the required vowel-position, but some of the voice 
is suffered to escape through the pharynx. 

While then the nasals belong to the continuous conso- 
nants, they yet have one property common with the 
momentary class, that they require complete contact of 
the mouth-organs. This is not the case with any other 
continuous sounds. In them the flow of the breath or 
voice is only slightly imjDeded, so that a certain amount of 
sound issues from the mouth before its full completion by 
the opening of the organs employed. Their different cha- 
racter, accordiao; to the difference of these organs, will be 
described immediately : but they may here be divided (as 
has been done by Mr Bell) into two classes distinguished 
by the nature of the contact. If the organs are in contact 
no longer entirely as for the ohoyt consonants, but only 
at the sides, so as to leave a centred aperture for the flow 
of the breath, Ave get tlie first class, to w^hich belong the 
English sounds Y, R, Sh, which is breathed, Zh, the same 
sound voiced and denoted in the word seizure by z (in fact 
the French j), S, z (as in zest), Wh (that is, Hw), and W ; 
also many other sounds in other languages, some of 
which will be given shortly : these may perhaps be called 
central letters. But if the contact be central, so that the 
air escapes by apertures at the side, a second class of con- 
tinuous sounds is produced, among which are the English 
L, Th (breathed as in thin, voiced as in then), F and V : let 
us call these lateral letters. This distinction may be seen 
by contrasting the English E and L. In both the fore 
part of the tongue is raised to the fore part of the palate: 
so far the method of production is the same : but in E the 
whole of the mouth is closed by the tongue except a very 
small portion of the centre of the palatal arch, by which 
the voice escapes^; whilst in L that very same portion of 
the palate is covered by the tip of the tongue, and the 
voice escapes past the sides. The importance of the distinc- 
1 This is not meant as a full descrii^tion of R. 
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tion is this : we see from it how easily letters so cognate 
in their formation can pass one into the other; which is 
notably true of R and L. 

A further class of sounds is distinguished by Mr Bell 
as being produced by a ''lax vibration of the approximated 
organs." To this belongs the R heard in Scotland and 
France, and (rather modified) in parts of Germany — a 
roughly trilled letter, which is produced by laying the fore 
part of the tongue loosely against the , fore part of the 
palate and causing it to vibrate with a strong breath. 
This differs essentially from the English R, in which a trill 
is either not at all or scarcely heard. A similar lax 
approximation of the uvula to the back of the tongue, 
and vibration from a smart breath, is said to produce the 
Northumberland burr. 

We have thus seen 4hat- consonants are momentary, or 
continuous, whether central, or lateral, or vibrated. Let 
us now make a cross division of the same according to the 
organs employed in their production^ 

If we commence with the first portion of the air-tube 
Avhich begins with the glottis and ends with the lip, the 
first sound which seems to be consonantal, is H. Prof. 
Lepsius^ holds that we pronounce this sound below the 
guttural point immediately at the larynx ; and |)roposes 
to make it a member of a " faucal" or '' laryngal" class, the 
importance of which lies chiefly in Seiiiitic speecli. This is 
of course the spiritus asper of the Greeks. The spiritus 
lenis, according to the same authority, is " the sound pro- 
duced by closing the throat and then opening it to pro- 
duce a vowel:" for example, in sounding the words "go 
'over," care being taken that the glottis is closed between 
the two words : in this case a slight gurgling sound is dis- 

1 Mucli light will be thrown on this part of the subject by consulting 
the diagrams in Max Miiller's second series (3rd Lecture), or Mr Bell's 
in English Visible Speech for the Million, — price one shilling. The 
description of the organs of speech by Prof. Huxley, in his Elementary 
Lessom on Physiologtj, is exceedingly clear. 

2 Standard Alphabet, p. 67. 
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tinctly heard before the second o : but if the current of 
breath is maintained, the vowel will be pronounced per- 
fectly pure, and the '' soft breath " will not be heard. The 
spiritus lenis however does not stand to the asper as a 
voiced to a voiceless sound, because the chords are not 
stretched, but only brought nearer, so as to narrow the 
glottis \ Yet this spiritus lenis is so classified both by 

^ This is also Brlicke's account, see M. M. 2, 128. It seems to mo 
that the means by which the chordae vocales can be put into such a posi- 
tion as to produce sound are twofold; first, by the downward motion of 
the thyroid cartilage, by which the chords are necessarily stretched, 
and slightly approximate; secondly, by the closing of the two arytenoid 
cartilages, which necessarily bring the chords together, but need not 
necessarily stretch them, at least not so much as to make them vibrate 
clearly on the passage of a current of air. This I take to be the position 
intended in the text above. 

In the account which I have given at page 58, that the hard sounds 
are produced without voice or vibration of the chordae vocales, while 
there is such voice when the soft somids are produced, I have followed 
BrLicke, the most eminent writer on the physiology of speech. Yet I 
cannot repress a suspicion that the difference between the two may after 
all be only one of degree, and not of kind, that there must be some 
approximation of the chordae even for hard letters. If the glottis be 
perfectly open, how do hard sounds differ from mere breath, which may 
be articulated in the mouth -N^dthout ever producing a /c or a ^ ? It seems 
to me that tor all consonants the edges of the chords must be approxi- 
mated by the closing of the arytenoid cartilages, but approximated 
slightly for the hard and more completely for the soft consonants ; per- 
haps in the latter case there is more of that perfect tension, caused by 
the action of the thyroid, which is doubtless necessary for the full 
vibration of the chords in vowel-sound. In this case the spiritus lenis 
would really stand to the spiritus asper exactly in the relation of a soft 
to a hard consonant, and Max Muller's arrangement would be justified. 
But then Helmholtz's statement (which he quotes at 2, 131) that " the 
glottis is wide open with the tenues (hard letters) and therefore unable 
to sound" must be modified. 

The double action upon the edges of the glottis mentioned above is 
not discriminated by the writers on linguistic science with whom I am 
acquainted; they also speak generally of "tension and approximation" 
as being necessary to sound, but without saying whether one is possible 
without the other. My own practical knowledge of the physiology of 
speech is very limited, being confined to the examination of specimens in 
the Cambridge Anatomical Museum, with the assistance and explanations 
kindly given by Prof. Humphry, and H. N. Martin, Esq. of Christ's 
College. So I only venture to make the above conjecture in a note 
whilst in the text I foUow the received account. I notice that Prof. 
Huxley {Elements, p. 200) speaks of "parallelism of the edges of these 
chords," i.e. some approximation of them, as necessary to produce any 
sound; and the same is implied in the full account of the organs of 
speech given in Carpenter's Phijsiology (pp. 709 — 728), which however 
contains much that is quite erroneous about the actual sounds. 
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Lepsius^ and by Max Miiller : by the latter on the ground 
that " in pronouncing it more or less distinctly the breath is 
checked near the chordae vocales, and can be there in- 
tonedl" 

A different view of the character of the H sound is 
given by Prof. Whitney and by Mr M. Bell: who working 
qaite separately are in this matter in substantial accord. 
According to the former, ''H is the corresponding surd to 
all those classes of sound which have not each its own 
special surdl" And the latter says^ ''H is to the vowels 
exactly what P is to B, F to V, s to z, &c. — a breath-va- 
riety of the same formations." Prof. Whitney will not 
allow that H when followed by a vowel has any iiidepen- 
deut existence: there is one position of the mouth, and 
bict one, for what we commonly regard as two sounds in ha, 
he, ho, &c. He says^, ''H is an anomalous member of the 
alphabet. Every other letter represents a distinct position 
of the organs of the mouth, through which alone it can be 
uttered: the h has no position of its own, but is uttered 
in the following letter. When we say ha, there is no 
shifting of place of the mouth organs, as we pass from the 
former to the latter sound; there is merely first an expi- 
ration of breath, then of sound, through the open throat. 
So also when we pronounce he or who: the position of the 
tongue by which i is uttered, or that of the lips by which 
u is uttered, in those two words respectively, is taken up 
before the utterance of the h, not after it: there is again 
only a change from breath to sound as the material em- 
ployed, no change as regards the oral modification to 
which the material is subjected," And the same concep- 
tion is extended by both writers to the consonants : thus 
hy is regarded as the voiceless variety of y, just as j:> is of 
6. This theory seems to me more plausible with regard 
to the vowels than to the consonants. Yet even for the 
vowels, it will be observed that Prof Whitney allows a 

1 J). 76. 2 jj^ 130. 3 On Lejpsius' AVphaUU p. 16, note. 

4 PrinQiides, p. 38. 6 J5. p. 37, 

P. E. 5 
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change from breath io sound : he does not regard ha as 
simply a voiceless vowel : we have first breath, whence the 
aspiration; then sound, whence the a: but the position, he 
thinks, throughout is the same. I am no physiologist y 
but it appears to me quite conceivable that if the h be 
(according to Lepsius) a faucal consonant, it might be 
sounded so near to the glottis — the interval between the 
emission of the breath for the h, and the voice for the a, 
might be so short — that the change from consonantal action 
to vowel position might be imperceptible, and so the idea 
might erroneously be formed that the position for the a 
was taken up before any sound is uttered. This doubt of 
the priority of the vowel position is confirmed when I 
pass to the parallel variety assigned to the consonants, 
Jnv to w, &c. When the Indo-European kiua was changed 
to the Gothic hiva, our "who," did the Goths put their 
mouths mto position for the w before making the sound 
which in this case is (on any hypothesis) a remnant of a 
self-existent k'l A further difficulty presents itself to me. 
By this theory — which is beautifully symmetrical — a voice- 
less counterpart is provided for every voiced consonant 
which has not got one: %, /ir, &c. Then where the 
voiceless variety does exist, it ought to be identical in 
sound with the corresponding voiced sound preceded by h. 
But is this so? Is hv, for example, identical with/'? No 
doubt the aspiration may be made so strong that the dif- 
ference disappears, but I think it is quite possible to sound 
hva distinct from /a. But this ought to be impossible if h 
has no independent existence, apart from the following 
sound. Ao^ain, what are we to say to those cases where h 
is final, as in Sanskrit? Here there is no vowel for it to 
be mero'ed in. This argument, it is true, needs some limi- 
tation: although h occurs at the end of numerous Sanskrit 
bases, it is changed in all the cases of the noun which 
occur in actual use by the addition of the suffixes: e.g. the 
base Kdmad'uh becomes in the nom. Kdmaduh, ace. Kd- 
1 i^ is voiceless, corresponding to v wMch is voiced. 
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maduham, &c. ; and probably even the vocative, which ge- 
nerally is the pure base, here, as in some other cases, fol- 
lows the nominative. So also many roots end in h, but 
when they appear as verbs the h is never finaP. The 
Indian visarga too, which is not h but a very weak aspi- 
ration, taking the place of final s under certain conditions, 
is now at least barely audible: Prof. M. Williams compares 
the evanescent sound of s in French in such words as les. 
Still it is perfectly possible to sound h final in India; and 
I am assured by Prof Cowell, that the difference, e.g. be- 
tween va and vah in the mouth of a Pandit is perfectly 
distinct. But this again would be impossible, if h is only 
implied in a following letter. 

I incline to the old belief that h is a genuine conso- 
nant, though produced extremely near the glottis, in con- 
sequence of which it readily combines so much with a fol- 
lowing vowel, as to seem to be produced in the same act. 
I also think that there may be a soft li, which differs from 
the ordinary li almost, if not quite as much, as any soft con- 
sonant differs from the corresponding hard : and that this 
soft h differed infinitesimally (if at alP) from the breath 
heard after the momentary sound in the original aspirates. 

Next in order come the undoubted consonants K, G, 
and NG. These are formed by bringing the root of the 
tongue against the soft palate. The position of the organs 
within the mouth is the same for all: the difference be- 
tween K and G has been already mentioned: one is formed 
out of breath, the other out of voice. In sounding ng, as 
in the other nasals, the soft palate is lowered so as to un- 
cover the end of the nasal tubes in the pharynx. It differs 
from them in that all the voice passes through the nos- 
trils; whilst in n and m much escapes by the mouth. The 
reason of this is that the check is applied as far back in 
the mouth as possible. Since then there is a perfectly 

^ Prof. Cowell tells 'me that in Bengali, where the a final in Sanskrit 
names is regularly dropped (e.g. Bam for Rama), it is retained after h 
alone. 

2 See note on page 64 . 
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open passage through the nasal tubes, NG is almost a vowel: 
still it cannot be considered as absolutely complete until 
the -mouth-organs are separated. There is a want of dis- 
tinctness, if the sound is terminated not by separating the 
palate and tongTie, but by closing the windpipe \ This sound 
is very common in English, especially at the end of a word: 
which is the cause why the French nasal vowels {en, on, 
&c.) constantly receive this sound from Englishmen. The 
princi23al reason for doubting Avhether it occurred in the 
original Indo-European is the absence of any symbol to de- 
note it : but its occurrence in so many, if not all, of the de- 
rived languages, may be taken as a proof that it was at least 
known, if not so fully established as to have a special sign 
for itself, such as is found in Sanskrit and Zend only. If 
the tongue be kept in the same position, but in looser con- 
tact with the palate, so as to produce continuous sounds, we 
get a central pair (voiceless and voiced) not occurring in 
English, but in the German Bac/i and /a^e : for the corre- 
sponding lateral sounds, Mr Bell can suggest nothing but 
the hiss of wildfowl (voiceless), and a Gaelic I (voiced). 
None of these continuous sounds were Indo-European. 
This class is commonly, though not correctly, called guttural 
A more correct term would be Back-palatal: but the old 
term will be retained as well known and convenient. 

The next class is formed by the middle of the tongue 
against the hard palate. Strange to say, it is doubtful 
whether any momentary sounds belong to this class. In 
Sanskrit we find ch and j, wdiich are now pronounced as 
in English cheer and jeer. Nearly all physiologists are 
agreed that these are double sounds: that ch = tsh and 
j = dzh. Consequently, Prof. Lepsius is certain that the 
old Sanskrit pronunciation must have been different, since 
none but single sounds were represented in Devanagari by 
single symbols. What this single sound may have been 
he does not suggest : but he puts a symbol for it into his 
alphabet {k\ the same which is commonly used for the 
1 Principles, p. 50, 
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modern sound). It may have been something Hke that 
heard in the vulgar EngHsh ''kyind" for kind, where the 
parasitic y turns the k into something between cli and h : 
and in all languages where the sound ch occurs, it has 
been formed from k by some such corruption; cJia (Sk.) is 
from original ka (Lat. que), just as Enghsh ''church" is 
from '' kirk/' and the Italian cima shews its origin by its 
spelling. I am not however sure that the English ch is 
necessarily a compound sound. It has a constant tendency 
to become so, by prefixing a parasitic t : but I believe that 
it is possible to pronounce it pure: and that this pure 
sound may be the Sanskrit ch. I know that no German 
will believe this : but it seems to me impossible that there 
should be no momentary sound between k and t The 
nasal of this class is found in the Asiatic languages ; it w^as 
sounded probably as the gn in Italian "Campagna." The 
continuous sounds are numerous in this class. If the con- 
tact be made slightly but without varying the position 
from that for ch, we get a voiceless sound, which is heard 
in the German ich, and is at least not unlike the initial 
sound of our ''hew" (i.e. hyoo) : the voiced sound is the 
common Y of "yew." To this class also must be referred 
the much-discussed Sanskrit palatal 5, written as s by 
most English writers on Sanskrit, as s by Lepsius, as g by 
others : I prefer the last symbol as pointing to the histo- 
rical fact, that this sound, like that of ch and J, was cor- 
rupted from the gutturals. As Lef)sius observes, English- 
men in sounding the German chin ''ich," &c. frequently 
produce a sibilant instead. If, therefore, we pronounce 
that ch as well as we can expect to do, we shall pretty 
nearly pronounce the Sanskrit f. These continuous 
sounds are all central: there are no lateral sounds^ of this 

i~Mr Bell assigns the two English sounds of Th (|? and ^) to this class 
as laterals on the ground that the middle of the tongue (he rather 
deceivingly calls the middle the front) is raised in pronouncing them. 
To me the position of the middle of the tongue seems to be unimportant 
— in Max Miiller's diagram (2. 134) it is even slightly depressed — and the 
tip to be the only necessary agent. See below, page 73. It is however 
quite possible to sound them with the middle of the tongue raised. 
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class, which should correctly be called Middle-palatal, but 
for convenience may be called Palatal simply. Of all its 
members only ?/ seems to be Indo-European. 

From this class the natural transition would seem to be 
to a Front-palatal class, formed by the tip of the tongue. 
But there are sounds which lie between the two classes. 
Thus it is possible to raise the tongue to the whole of the 
middle and front of the palate : and thus we get — no mo- 
mentary — but the continuous sounds S and z as in '' ad- 
vice" (s) and '' advise" (z). These letters are commonly re- 
garded as dentals. In reality however if the tip of the 
tongue once touch the teeth the sound is no longer s but 
th, in fact a lisp is produced ^ A very slight modification 
of this position gives the pair Sh and Zh, as in sure (sh), 
pleasure (zh). For these the middle part of the tongue 
is not so much raised, and the point is drawn back : the 
aperture is therefore somewhat increased. There is no 
natural tendency however of s to pass into sh exceiDt under 
assimilating influence, e.g. when a German says "shtein" for 
''stein." Out of this class the voiceless s is Indo-Europeanl 
The best name for these sounds would be Mixed-palatals, 
but the difference being only slight, they are always classi- 
fied with the Front-palatals; but it should be remembered 
that they are properly sounded farther back in the mouth. 
But we are not yet past the middle palate: though 
the class of which we have to speak need not detain us 
lono-. I mean the Indian Linguals, or Cerebrals — neither 
name quite describes them — which are said to be sounded 
by bringing the lower surface of the tongue against the 
roof of the palate. Practically then the agents in their 
production are the tip of the tongue and the middle of 
the palate. The sounds are four, T, D, N, s ; the dot be- 
neath them is the diacritical mark of Lepsius and most 

^ Principles, p. 182. 

2 The diagram given by Max Miiller for sh differs considerably from 
Mr Bell's; it is very like hie diagram for r, except that the point of the 
tongue is not fully raised. So far as I am able to judge, Mr Bell's seems 
the more exact of the two. 
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other philologists. Their history is tolerably clear : they 
arise from the simpler T, T>, &c., primarily through the 
influence of a neicfhbourino^ r^: afterwards the cerebrals, so 
produced, themselves spread the infection. The r itself 
was lost in so doing; e.g. Jcarta became Imta, or, more 
rarely, assimilated as in hhattd for bhartd. Now in pro- 
nouncing r the tip of the tongue is bent slightly back, 
almost exactly as I have described it above. If then after 
sounding this r, the tongue be kept in the same position 
instead of being moved forward to the ordinary position 
for t, the result is t; but the contact being complete for t in- 
stead of being imperfect for r, the stronger letter forced 
the weaker out. The change from ^ to ^ must certainly 
appear to be from an easier to a more difficult sound ; but 
when t is regarded as the single result of the compound 
rt, the change will cease to surprise us. The sound of .9 
differs very slightly from our 5^ already described; the 
tongue must be drawn a very little farther back, and the 
point slightly raised. 

We now come to the Front-palatals, generally called 
Dentals. In not one of them however is the tongue com- 
monly pressed against the teeth, though variations of them 
may be formed in that way : but the point of tlie tongue 
is brought against the front of the palate immediately be- 
hind the gums. Thus we get our Engiisli T, D, and N, all 
shut sounds, for which the mouth is in the same position. 
Not very different' is that for our continuous central R, as 
in "row;'Vin which the tip is brought close to the palate, 
but without absolute contact, so that the air passes over 
it^. The difference between this sound and that heard in 
most modern languages is the absence of vibration, or at 
all events the very slight motion. In this respect English 



1 See BiOiler's Essay, epitomised in Ferrar's Comp. Grammar; where 
many illustrations are giyen. 

2 The sound of r in words like are, our, fee. is different from this, and 
will he described afterwards. It is a "glide;" see page 81* 
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agrees witli Sanskrit : where the vowel ri is more like the 
vibrated or trilled r. It is a voiced sound : the voiceless 
r being heard by Mr Bell in the French "theat7^e," &c. 
Exactly corresponding to the central R is the lateral L. 
If, instead of obstructing the breath at the sides of the 
mouth, so that the current of air passes only over the 
point, we press the point firmly against the palate just as 
in T, D, but (not as in those sounds) prevent the tongue from 
pressing against the sides of the mouth, then we get L. 
Here, as has often been pointed out, the configuration of 
the mouth is so open as almost to constitute a vowel, but 
the sound is completed by the withdrawal of the tongue, 
and so comes under the definition of a consonant\ Like 
r it is a voiced letter, but here again Mr Bell detects a 
voiceless I in French '' temple V E is Indo-European: 
perhaps also L. 

Genuine dentals are found in Sanskrit. The Sanskrit 
T, D, and N are pronounced by bringing the tip of the 
tongue not against the palate, but against the edge of the 
upper teeth. This is the reason why the Hindus transcribe 
our dentals by their cerebrals, e.g. direktar, for Director^: 
not that the cerebrals exactly correspond, but because they 
are nearer our sounds than the true dentals are. In fact 
the Indian t and d are the momentary sounds, correspond- 
ing to our continuous sounds ]? and ^ (Th and Dh) : and 
beginners are advised (I am told by Prof. Cowell) to pro- 
nounce at first the Hindu t by our thy as a less error, and 
to obviate the certain confusion caused by using our own 
t I do not know whether the dental or the palatal t and 
d was the original Indo-European sound: but probably 
the latter. There are no central continuous dentals : in- 
deed their formation is clearly impossible. But )? and ^ 

^ Principles, p. 194. 

2 Visible Speech, p. 93. In Principles &c., p. 57, he considered that 
the Welsh II was this voiceless sound ; but in his later work he gives II a 
mixed origin, from the point and middle of the tongue both raised as in 
sh; but differing from that articulation in that the sound is lateral. 

3 Max Miiller, Sanskrit Grammar, p. 8. . 
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are lateral dentals. Here the contact between the teeth 
and the tongue is only complete in the centre, and the 
breath escapes over the sides of the tongue. It is unim- 
portant whether the central part of the tongue be kept 
sunk or not : if it be raised, as has already been pointed 
out, the position is the same as for 5, except that the point 
of the tongue touches the teeth, while in s it does not. 
The sound of ]? (the Anglo-Saxon "Thorn") is that of tli 
in English thin and modern Greek 6, where it is probably 
corrupted from an aspirate tli. The sound of ^ (A. S. 
"Edh") is heard in then, and is also that of Danish d (in 
certain cases), of Sjoanish cZ, and modern Greek S. Neither 
sound is Indo-European : neither is found in Sanskrit, or 
in Zend (except very rarely after r or w^) ; they are curi- 
ously sporadic developments of the West. 

The next class is called the Labiodental. It consists of 
but two lateral continuous sounds — our Enoiish F and V. 

o 

In producing these the upper teeth are pressed upon the 
lower lip, the air escaping between the sides of the lip and 
the teeth. The pronunciation of these' letters wiU require 
considerable discussion when we come to the account of 
Greek and Latin variations. The sound of v, which is now 
heard ''in England, France, North Germany, India^" &c., 
is generally supposed to. have been Indo-European: but it 
is questionable whether that letter did not really fall 
under the next class. 

Lastly, we have the Labial class — that formed by both 
the lips. The shut sounds are P, B, M. As in the case of 
the other nasals, the mouth is in precisely the same po- 
sition and deals with the same material for m as for 
h: but, as was pointed out above, the mouth must be filled 
with air in sounding m, whereas in sounding ng almost the 
whole passes to the nostrils. Accordingly, whilst a tole- 
rably clear ng can be jDroduced without removal of the 
tongue from the back palate, only a very indistinct m is 



1 Hang's Grammar, p. 16. 
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2 Lepsius, p. 75. 
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heard without the parting of the lips. The continuous 
central labial is w, which is voiced; as has been already 
said, a voiceless w is perhaps heard in the common Eng- 
lish sound luh (i.e. hiu). In sounding tu the inner edges 
of the lips are put closely together, and the sound issues 
through an aperture in the centre; the position is the 
same as for ii. It is indeed possible (as Mr Bell points 
out^) to pronounce ^u with a lateral as well as with a cen- 
tral opening: but the position is a very constrained one. 
The close affinity of this letter to w, and the ease with 
which the one sound is converted into the other in all 
languages, are strong arguments for assigning this rather 
than the labiodental ^;-sound to the original language* 
There is however a truly labial pair of sounds, F and V, 
distinct from the labiodentals with the same symbols. 
These are formed by bringing the outer edges of the lips 
together, while the breath escapes laterally. The voiced 
V is heard in Central Germany, e.g. in iveg^ and is also 
the sound of the Spanish b, and of the modern Greek ^. 
This fact will be seen to have an important bearing on 
the question of the true sound of the Latin v. According 
to Mr Bell's diagram^ there is a further difference be- 
tween this V and the Enghsh w : this v is simply labial, 
the tongue lying at absolute rest in the bottom of the 
mouth : but in to the back of the tongue is almost in the 
position for sounding the back palatals. I do not know 
any language in which the labial / occurs. 

We have thus traced the course of the breath or voice 
in the formation of consonants through the whole length 
of the air-tube from the glottis to the outer edge of the 
lips. The only remaining sound commonly heard in mo- 
dern speech is the vibrated r, the rough trill: the forma- 
tion of which has been sufficiently described already^ The 
results are given in the accompanying table. It remains 
now to be seen how far these physiological considerations 



Principles, p. 53. 



3 At page 63. . 



2 Visible Speech, p. 63. 
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can supply us with any scale of sounds, ranged accord- 
ingly to the difficulty of their production, which may 
throw lioiit on the chano^es which we shall find to have 
taken place in Greek and Latin. I do not propose today 
down any absolute and invariable scale, and to say, this 
sound is universally more difficult than that, and there- 
fore this or that change took place in Greek and Latin. 
I shall hereafter describe the process of change in each 
language as it is historically traceable. But I believe 
that each and every change had a reason; whether that 
reason was some peculiarity (as no doubt it generally 
was) of the special people, or whether it was some physio- 
logical fact which is of much wider and more general ap- 
plication. Let us see whether such facts can be obtained 
from the details given above. It is quite possible that 
we may interpret those details wrongly, or apply right 
conclusions erroneously. If so, it is only to be hoped that 
subsequent research may set us right. 

First of all, we may assert with confidence that a mo- 
mentary sound is stronger than a protracted one, and 
therefore we may expect to find, as we actually do, that a 
momentary sound passes into a protracted one, but not 
vice versa, except from some assimilating influence which 
is sufficient to explain the apparent irregularity. It is 
clear from the nature of the sounds that the complete 
check given for a moment to the breath must require a 
stronger effort on the part of the organs of speech, than 
is needed when there is no perfect stoppage, but the 
stream of air is suffered to flow on in a slightly altered 
current until it is exhausted; just as the mill-dam endures 
a more violent pressure than the breakwater over which 
the stream rushes. 

Next, among the momentary sounds, the hard will be 
stronger than the soft, each in its own class. It is true 
that the difference of effort in producing the two sounds 
is hardly perceptible. Physiologically we have seen that 
the difference between them is this : a greater rush of air 
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passes through the glottis for the hard than for the soft 
sound, because the glottis is at least more open for the 
first class; whether it be entirely open or not (see page 64, 
note) is not material. Accordingly greater effort is needed 
to check the fuller column of air, though not so much 
greater as to be necessarily perceptible. It is not neces- 
sary that man should consciously economise his labour at 
each utterance: it is sufficient for my principle that he 
should consciously or unconsciously form such habits as 
actually involve the least expenditure of muscular energ}^, 
even where the saving may be infinitesimally small. 
There must be some physiological reason to explain the 
fact that in almost every language the hard passes into 
the soft, so far as change between them takes place at all. 
The only exceptions I know are that part of the Teutonic 
Lautverschiehungy or '' shifting of sound," by which g be- 
comes k, d becomes t, and b becomes p: and a certain ten- 
dency in the same direction in modern Welsh, not, I 
think, in the older Keltic, e.g. to pronounce ^'God" as 
Cot. Sometimes we find savages who pronounce no soft 
sounds at all, only hard ones: but this is different. I 
grant the difficulty of the Teutonic change, and can only 
account for it as an instance of the striving for distinct- 
ness ^ which sometimes acts counter to the principle of 
phonetic change. It may possibly be due to admixture 
of race. 

Next, the aspirate is weaker than the corresponding 
unaspirated letter. This follows from the nature of the 
aspirates, of which I have already said something^, and 
shall have more to say hereafter: the breath heard in 
each case follows upon less permanent, that is, less strong, 
contact. On this theory it no longer seems unnatural 
that the more voluminous Ich should be weaker than Jc, or 
gh than g. But when the sound denoted here by h be- 
came at last, as I believe it did, not a subsidiary breath, 
but an independent sound, the spiritus asper; then kh, 
1 See Chapter i. p. 4. 2 gee p. 60. 
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gh, &c. must be treated as compounds, subject to the ordi- 
nary influences which affect compounds, such as loss of 
one of the members, or assimilation of one member by 
the other. This is the reason why, though gh be weaker 
than g, we can yet find in Latin, and perhaps in Greek, 
g in the place of original gh: e.g. ang-ustics from Indo- 
European AGH : gh has become a double sound, and the h 
has been dropped from the end of the compoimd. That 
the aspirates were in their origin later than the unaspi- 
rated letters, can be best seen in Sanskrit'— a language 
which especially deserves our thanks for performing within 
historical times so many of the oldest processes of lan- 
guage. 

The hard then is naturally stronger than the soft, 
and the unaspirated than the aspirated letter. What 
now is the relation of one hard to another hard ? What 
law of strength governs the exchange which we some- 
times find between one class and another, guttural and 
dental, dental and labial, &c.? Where there is a com- 
plete check, the rule that their strength varies as their 
distance from the lungs seems to be absolute ; that is, 
that the gutturals are stronger than the palatals (in 
those languages which possess palatals), the palatals than 
the dentals and the labials : .and this is the order of the 
consonants given by the acute Indian grammarians, doubt- 
less intentionally. The current of air is strongest at 
the outset, and gradually grows weaker. No doubt an 
additional impulse may be given to it at any point of its 
passage ; but if no such impulse be given, it naturally is 
feebler at the lips than in the throat. Therefore the mini- 
mum effort required to stop it at the lips is less than in 
the throat : in other words, a labial is naturally a weaker 
sound than a guttural. The merest closing and opening the 
lips is sufficient to produce the sound p with hardly more 
additional effort than is required for the mere passing out 
of the air within the mouth ; but it is impossible to sound 
1 See p. 60. 
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k without conscious effort. Therefore we must expect h 
to pass into p, but never without strong reason allow that 
p can pass into h. Here again the Sanskrit stands us in 
good stead by its greater number of consonants. The 
theory, that the guttural k is naturally the strongest of all 
sounds, is borne out by the fact that k actually passes into 
the palatal ch but not ch into k : when we have the dou- 
ble form in a group of Sanskrit words, we find regularly k 
in corresponding words of other languages ; so that ch is 
clearly a Sanskrit weakening. Again, the greater strength 
of the gutturals is shewn by the difficulty which children 
find in pronouncing them ; also by their hardly appearing 
in terminations, or when they do, yet never as the second 
element of a consonantal group, not tky dg but kt, gd. 
This last argument indeed cannot be pressed to its full 
result, for we find in terminations ^:>^ and bd, as well as kt 
and gd, so that by this reasoning p and h ought to be 
stronger sounds than t and d. But the reason here seems 
to be that labials, which require perfect closing of the 
lips, are ill suited for the end of a word, where we in- 
stinctively prefer those sounds in which the breath is not 
articulated by the lips, as among the vowels e rather 
than either o or u. Probably indeed dentals and labials 
do not differ much in strength, but still, in the few cases of 
exchange, it is the dental that seems to ]3ass into the labial. 
We have thus got a general idea of the sort of changes 
we must expect to find among momentary sounds. For 
the protracted sounds it is less easy to lay down rules. 
They are in their nature much less definite than the mo- 
mentary ; and much depends on the length of time during 
which they are sounded. The nasals, as we have seen, are 
to some extent dependent on other stronger consonants ; 
the guttural nasal indeed not often standing single. Cur- 
tius thinks that where we jGind m and ?i in corresponding 
words the on is the stronger. But most of his examples- 
(e.g. So/jlov but domuon, Sanskrit davicmi, and the German 
Faden for old Fadem) are of final m, which, like other 
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labials, is inconvenient at the end of a word. If we as- 
sume the strength of the spirants in the order of their 
pronunciation, we should get y, 5, v, which is probably cor- 
rect, but they do not seem to interchange much. Cer- 
tainly neither of the last two ever passes into y ; and 
Curtius thinks even the few cases where we find F on 
inscriptions instead of original y, e.g. fore, are pure mis- 
takes in writing; it being known that some letter had 
dropped, and more trace of v having been left than of y. 
The history of k differs for different languages. In Greek 
it is always the remnant of one of the spirants, and 
weaker than any of them; in Latin it has replaced gh, 
and seems to have been pretty strongly sounded. S and 
r are pronounced alike with the ])oint of the tongue ; but 
in s the back of the tongue is also employed ; in ?^ (at 
least in English ?') the point of the tongue alone is raised 
to the front of the palate : for the vibrated r, the tongue 
is in very much the same position as for s, but (ex hypo- 
thesi) is held much more loosely. Whichever then was 
the sound of the Latin r, or the Laconian p, we can un- 
derstand the transition from s to those sounds. 

Central sounds appear to be more difficult than 
lateral. Here we should not feel sure of the fact from 
physiology, but the regular change of r into I, and s into 
th, is convincing. AVhere I has become r in modern 
Italian or French, the cause is probably dissimilation, 
as in old Latin: e.g. » n» i. 'pollogarmo/ " for ■ ^Juriaj^iimj, iw^ 
in ''apotre," for apostole; here the I, a lateral sound, 
which requires a central closure, was more difficult than a 
central one immediately after the central opening of t. It 
and I are pronounced at the same part of the palate ; s 
and th are not so ; but a looser th can be sounded without 
putting the tongue against the edge of the teeth, by lay- 
ing the back of the tongue against the roof of the palate — 
jiot the mere point, which would produce V, In this th, 

^ It is this th probably which is oftenest substituted for s iu lisping ; 
and for which s is substituted, if such substitution ever takes place, which 
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the tongiie may indeed touch the teeth, but this is not. 
essential to the sound (as for the proper th) . Prof. Htixley 
tells ^ of a man whose tongue had been amputated, who 
could yet sound th : the contact must have been given by 
the stump of the tongue against the edge of the palate. 
S may however pass into the true th, if in sounding it the 
tongaie be allowed to touch the teeth, because then central 
contact takes place, and the sound must be emitted laterally. 

With respect to continuous labials I know no general 
rule that can be given. I think no language has more 
than one pair of them. R passes into ^u in lisping, which 
agrees with the natural order of the sounds ; which order 
holds, as a rule, for continuous as well as for momentary 
sounds. But as they are less firm than momentary sounds 
there is more scope for assimilation, which may neutralise 
the common order. 

It is more difficult to determine with exactness the true 
sound of vowels than of consonants. For many consonants 
there can be little or no variation : in whatever lands p 
and & are sounded they must be sounded at the same 
place ; there can be no great range for k and g ; and so 
on. The j)oints too of contact, which give distinct dif- 
ference of sound, are limited. But we can never be sure 
that we have obtained all the varieties of vowel sound : 
they are unlimited. For our purpose however it is suffi- 
cient to point out the best marked points in the scale, in 
"the^ assurance that if some of the Greek and Latin vowels 
did not exactly coincide with any of these, the difference 
could not have been great. As I said at the beginning, all 
vowels must be pronounced as in Italian, except English 
sounds which are given as examples in brackets ; e. g. 
(ee) denotes the i sound. It is to be remembered that 
vowels are various open positions of the vocal tube, 

I greatly doubt. The instance " says for sayeth " (Prof. Mayor, 1. c. p. 335) 
is, I think, an error; the two forms were distinct: " sayis " or " sayes " 
is old North English, both sing, and plur.; to which in old South English 
" saith " corresponds ; though later " sayen" was the plural in use. 
i Elem.ofPhys.,]). 203. 
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modifying in various ways the breath which has received 
tone from the vibration of the stretched chordae vocales. 

The two most important vowel classifications, with 
which I am acquainted, are those of Prof Lepsius, and 
Mr Melville Bell. They differ considerably : that of Prof. 
Lepsius is best suited to render plain the historical de- 
velopment of vowel sound in Greece and Italy, and will 
in the main be followed here. But Mr Bell's system is 
important in many ways, and as I shall take a good deal 
from it, it will be best briefly to describe it first. 

Mr Bell recognises in all thirty-six vowel sounds, and Voivelsand 
twelve "glides;" the latter being ''transitional sounds, ^^^^'''^* 
which differ from consonants, in that the vocal tube is so 
open that there is no friction in the mouth : they would 
therefore be vowels, if they had any "fixed configuration," 
any permanent position ; but they are sounded too short 
for this, and are essentially incapable of being prolono^ed. 
They principally occur as one of the two elements of a 
diphthong, and in this character they will come under our 
notice later on. GHdes in English are frequent : thus the 
y at the end of " day," is certainly not a full consonant ; 
nor is it a vowel, for it cannot be prolonged : it is a 
"transitional" sound between the two. Other examples 
are the lu in "now," the r in "are," and "our:" the slio-ht 
prolongation of vowel-sound heard between a and r in 
" va'ry," &lq} 

Of the thirty-six vowels, nine are primary; that is, 
possessing the smallest opening of the vocal tube neces- 
sary to distinguish them from consonants. Three of these 
are formed with the back of the tongue, and so the posi- 
tion of the mouth does not differ much from that for h and 
g: these are called "back" vowels. Three are "front" vowels : 
for these the back of the tongue is raised to the arch of 
the palate, much as for y. The other three are called- 
"mixed," because they combine the properties of each of 
these classes, being formed with the back of the tongue, 
^ Visihle Sjpeech, p. 69 and 94. 
P. E. 6 
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but with the edges also raised to the sides of the teeth. 
The three vowels in each of these three classes are called 
"high," "mid/' and "low," respectively, according to the de- 
grees of elevation of the tongue. Thus, for example, the Eng- 
lish (ee) in "eel," is technically called a "high front" vowel; 
the (u) in "up" is a "low mid," while the vowel of the French 
"que" is a ^^ mixed mid\" Next, we have nine modifica- 
tions of these nine primary vowels, called "wide" vowels. 
In these, "the resonance cavity is enlarged behind the con- 
figurative aperture V' by drawing back the soft palate and 
expanding the pharynx. By doing this, for example, when 
the tongue is in the same position as for sounding "eel," we 
get "ill" — a ''high-back wide," instead of a "high-back" 
vowel. Instead however of the terms "primary," and "wide," 
I shall use the terms " close," and '' open," for these two 
classes respectively, as being already in use in some lan- 
guages to express, I believe, the same distinction. Lastly, 
each one of these eighteen vowels may be modified in 
a further way — thus giving us the whole thirty-six. The 
external sign of this modification is a contraction or 
" rounding" of the aperture of the lips, representing, as 
Mr Bell believes, a corresponding contraction of the gut- 
tural passage (the real cause of the change of sound) and 
probably also of the upper part of the larynx. If we 
"round" the vowel in ''eel," for example, we get the 
Germanic, "high-front round," according to Mr Bell's 
arrano^ement, "in which the labial orifice is reduced to 
little more than a chink:" while the broad ajDerture of 
(ah), which is a "low-back wide," is "rounded" to (o) in 
"on," "odd," &c. ("low-back wide round"), "by 'contract- 
ing only the corners of the lips'l" 

Out of these thirty-six sounds, twenty-two occur in 
English. Bat six of these, the " mixed-wides," differ from 
eacli other very slightly. They are the sounds heard in 
"places" (High), "fated" (Mid), "err" (Low), "pleasztre" 



1 See the Table i 

2 Id. p. 71. 
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This Table is taken from Visible Speech, p. 94, with two differences. I have 
employedthe terms "open" and "close," instead of Mr Bell's "wide" and "primary;" 
and I have exhibited the "Low," "Middle," and "High" letters together. The 
examples ubove the line in such divisions are Mr Bell's own ; in a few cases however 
I have substituted examples, which he has elsewhere given, instead of some American 
and Cockney variations which he gives in this Table. I am responsible for every- 
thing heloiv the line in each division. Where the space is blank, there is no Enghsh 
sound to give and none in dialectical English or foreign languages which seemed 
to me important for my present object. If indeed I had been consistent, I should 
have omitted all the English final syllables which are so acutely distinguished by 
Mr BeU ; but I thought it worth while to include aU English variations which could 
be discriminated by any ear. 
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(High Round), " oratory" (Mid K), " orator" (Low R.)- I^ 
will be observed that five of these sounds occur in unac- 
cented S3^11ables : and that they al] represent variations of 
what is commonly called the " neutral vowel/' that sound 
to which the vowels of all unaccented syllables have a 
tendency to return, and which is also supposed to be 
heard in "but," "son," "fir," and to be sufficiently de- 
noted, by a single symbol, as by the e of Prof Lepsius. 
At all events, Mr Bell's distinctions will not be required 
by us, but the existence of the neutral vowel itself must 
be borne in mind, as it undoubtedly occurs in every lan- 
guage. It is sometimes called the TJrvocal — unfortu- 

o o 

nately, as that may be interpreted to mean that it is the 
vowel (instead of ah) from which other vowels can be 
traced. Its most typical formation is no doubt that given 
by Mr Bell for the a in fatal, where the tongue is in the 
position of perfect rest, "without action of either the back 
or front part. 

We start with the vowel a (ah), for two reasons. First, 
on physiological grounds — it is the vowel par excellence, 
the most open vowel position: the back of the tongue 
is depressed beneath the soft palate, which however does 
not seem to be raised^: the lips are in the most open 
position, not ''rounded." The second reason is found in 
the history of the vowels : we find, as a matter of experi- 
ence, that when there has been change between a and i, 
or a and iiy the change has always been from a to ^, or 
from a to u, and not the reverse. Without, then, assert- 
ing that there ever was a time when a existed, and i and 
u did not, we may yet fairly call a an older vowel, because 
in many cases i and ii are demonstrably younger. It has 
been pointed out by Schleicher that a is more distinctly 
vocal than either i or u, because while they are closely cog- 
nate to y and lu, it always preserves its full vowel character. 
These three vowels a, i, and u belonged to the Indo-Euro- 

1 Max Miiller (ii. 124), gives the result of Prof. Czermak's experiments, 
that the soft palate is lowest for a, then for e, o, u, i in order. 
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pean language. Let us then make a our starting point, 
and proceed to investigate the relations of the other 
sounds to it. 

If the . tongue were the only agent in producing the 
various positions which give the different vowel-sounds, 
we should have been able to start from a, where the 
tongue is in the lowest position, and arrange all the vowels 
in one scale, ending with the highest position, i.e. at i 
that is (ee). But this is not so. It has been already 
pointed out that each vowel sound so obtained can be 
modified by that contraction of the vocal tube which finds 
its outward expression in the greater roundness of the lip- 
aperture. This fact necessitates a second line, again 
commencing with a and running as far as ic (oo) : this 
at least is the extremity of the scale in England, but in 
pronouncing u the tongue is still at the back of the palate : 
if it be put through the same range of positions in this 
scale as in the other, the limit will be the German ih. It 
can hardly be doubted that these three English sounds, 
ahy ee, oo represent the three original vowels A, I, u. No 
other sounds, so far as I know, have ever usurped their 
place in any European language except our own. 

Now in each of these scales from a to t, and from a 
to Uy there is a very great number of possible vowel-po- 
sitions. I will point out only the most important in each 
scale. The first variations from a are however by no 
means easy to classify. There is a debateable land, and 
some sounds lie close on the unknown border-line. Such 
are the (a) and (u) in ^^ask" and "up'." By the (a) of 
"ask" is meant a middle sound between "ah" and "an," 
which is constantly heard in conversation, but which has 
never been definitely assigned by custom to any word ; it 
is nearly always heard in "ask." There is a transition 
constantly going on in England from the full ah-sound, 

^ I differ here from Mr Bell, wlio classes these as ** mid-back " sounds, 
they seem to me "mixed." My arrangement is nearer to that of Prof'. 
Lepsius. 
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wliicli survives now in so few words, to the short a in 
'' an," which perhaps belongs to no other language but the 
Sanskrit: and it would be quite possible to make some 
point in the intervening space, which should represent the 
(S) of ''ask;" but this has never been done. This (a) is 
an open sound ; the corresponding close sound is the (ti) 
of ''up:" which certainly, to my ear, seems very like the 
"neutral" vowel of unaccented syllables. These two 
sounds, then, I classify in neither scale: but between the 
first variations of each. First, in the scale from A to I, 
the "front" vowels, as they may be called, come the short 
English (a) of "an," which is open, and the (e) of "ell," 
which is close: for these the back of the tongue is low\ 
(though higher than for any vowel of the "back" class): 
and the point of the tongue is much depressed. Next to 
these, but produced by a considerable raising of both the 
back and front of the tongue, come the Italian open e (e), and 
close e (e). We have no exact equivalent in common English 
for the open e, except in words ending with the glide r, 
e.g. "pair:" the close e is nearly our long English (l) 
Avhen pronounced, as it almost always is, with a slight i- 
sound following it, in fact as a diphthong; whether the i 
be written or not, the pronunciation is the same, e.g. 
"pail" or "palel" The vowel sound in "pail," if pro- 
nounced, as it is in some English dialects, e.g. in Cumber- 
land, is more like the open e\ 

The last pair of sounds in this scale are open (I) and 



1 I do not understand Mr Bell's diagram of the position of the tongue 
for these two sounds. It seems to me, after repeated experiments, that he. 
has placed the back of the tongue much higher than it really is. 

^ Compare Prof. Munro's Remarks on the Pronunciation of Latin, p. 6. 

3 Mr lioby {Grammar, p. 9) makes the Italian open e a "front," that 
is a primaiy or close, not an open sound ; the class to which, according 
to Mr Bell, "ell" belongs. Mr Eoby himself compares the Scotch sound 
of "ell," which is certainly much more open. According to his arrange- 
ment, Italian open and close e do not fit into my system of the open 
and close vowels. There is also some discrepancy between us with 
respect to the open and close o. I am not competent to decide the 
question, but give my own arrangement as in my view most probable. 
Mr BeU does not deal with the Italian vowels. 
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close (ee): they are heard in ''jdIH" and "peel" respect- 
ively. For these the tongue is almost exactly in the same 
position as for the consonant y, the back and point being 
both raised as much as possible, but not of course so near 
the palate as to j^roduce friction. We have thus marked 
all the principal points from the extremely open a (ah), 
to the extremely close i (ee). All of these come into the 
class of '' Front Vowels." 

Next, let us take the list of "Back" and of "Rounded" 
vowels : in English they are identical : in French and Ger- 
man we have rounded front- vow els. First, come open (o) 
and close (aw): heard in "Poll" (the bird) and "Paul\" 
Next, come the Italian open o : the corresponding close 
sound is our (o) : therefore for classification it will pro- 
bably be better to take our (6) as the tj^oical sound, and 
to regard the Italian d as a deviation from it. If (o) be 
heard in "pole" the open o Avill be pretty nearly heard in 
the Cumberland variation of the same word, or in the 
word " pour," where r follows. For each of these o-sounds 
the tongue is raised at the back from its position for (5) 
and (aw); but not so much as for e in "pair" and "pale;" 
and the lip aperture is rounded. If now the mouth be 
IDlaced in the position for "pail," and then rounded, the 
modified o of Germany (o) or the French etc will be heard. 
Again, if the tongue be slightly raised from the position 
for "pole," and the lips very much contracted, we get the 
final English jDair (u) and (oo) in "pull" (open) and "pool" 
(close). The position of the tongue for this u (oo) bears 
the same relation to that for the consonant iv, as that for 
i, mentioned above, bears to that for y. Lastly, if the lips 
be rounded while the tongue is in the position for the 
front vowel ^, the result will be the German il, and nearly 
the French ic. It will be seen thcit the modified vowels 
and il thus combine the characteristics of the two classes: 
in their tongue-position they belong to the first; in their 



^ The Italian close o seems to be nearer to ! 
'High Mixed Wide (i.e. open) Bound." 



, or, as J^Ii' Eoby makes it. 
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rounded character to the second. They may ■ therefore be 
fairly placed between them in the following "pyramid," 
the place which they occupy in that of Prof Lepsius, 
though he gives no reason for putting them there. 

The entire arrangement of the sounds is nearly that of 
Prof Lepsius : but with* the further distinction of open 
and close sounds throughout, and of the round vowels, for 
which I am indebted to Mr Bell. In each couple of 
sounds the open vowel is placed above the close, so that 
the lines pass from the most open sound (ah) to the most 
close (ee), li, and (oo). The symbols A^, A^ are employed 
to denote the sounds between a and e, and a and o, which 
occur at the beginning of these two lines. The marks of 
quantity above the English symbols must be understood 
as applying to the English only. 

A (ah) 









(a) 










(5) 






^e (e) 




\ / 

\ / 


^M(aw) 




\ Ital. e, or Cumb. 
■^'•(Ital.^, or (a). 


(a) 


/o.\ 


Q iltal.o, or Cmnb. (o) 
* (o). 


^- ((ee). 


^ 


/ 




^•((00). 


I 




/ 


_-' 


1 




FRONT. 


/ 




BACK. 










ROUND. 



It will be observed that the terms " open/' and '' close," 
in the above classification, sometimes are equivalent to 



* I have marked this u long for want of a better symbol, in order to 
distinguish it from the (ti), e.g. " put " from " shut ". But it is not really 
long, and cannot be pronounced so except in singing : see next page. 
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" short/' and '' long." This is always permissible in English, 
but not always in other languages. Thus in English it is 
unimportant whether we call the i in ''sin" short or open, 
the ee in "seen" long or close. In the tone of each man's 
ordinary speech it is impossible to pronounce "sin" long, 
without its becoming ''seen:" but in singing, it is quite 
possible to lengthen the i without letting it pass into ee. 
It is indeed possible, on the other hand, to pronounce in 
our natural tone " seen" short, that is, so that the vow^el 
shall occupy no longer time than the i oi "sin;" w^hich 
is the only test of quantity. Practically however with us, 
"seen" is always longer than "sin:" therefore, as I said, 
the terms " open," and " shut," are convertible in English ; 
and also " long," and " close." The same may be said of tt, 
0]Den and close. But it must not be supposed that this 
convertibility is universal. In modern Italian, and in 
modern Greek, the short i is not the vowel sound of " sin," 
but really the short of " seen," that is, a short close vowel. 
Therefore we have four variations of ^; short open, the 
English % ; long open, in singing ; short close, the Italian 
i; long close, the Italian % and English ee, which are the 
same. We need not doubt that the Graeco-Italian long ^ 
also was the last sound : but what was the Graeco-Italian 
^? The only evidence that can be adduced, is the modern 
prommciation of each language ; in which there is no ap- 
pearance of any variation. 

Such arguments do not commonly carry much weight. 
When w^e find so much change taking place in the vo- 
calism of a language in a few hundred years, how much 
greater changes may reasonably be expected to have oc- 
curred between the first centuries of the Christian era 
and our time ? Constant change is the normal state of 
language : and absolute agToement of ancient and modern 
sounds is almost a suspicious circumstance. Yet here w^e 
may perhaps give more weight than u.sual to the evidence, 
for this reason: close i is the very thinnest sound in lan- 
guage : the resonance-cavity behind the organs which pro- 
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cluce it is the smallest possible for any voweP. If there- 
fore a vowel had once sunk to this sound, there was no 
further for it to go : it is therefore possible that the close i 
may have been reached even before our era, and so, except 
by some reversion of the natural order of phonetic change, 
it must have remained unchanged ever since : and it is in 
accordance with the early weakness of the Latin system 
that the vowel should soon sink as far as possible. The 
analogy however of the Italian e and o tends in the oppo- 
site direction. In Italian, open e and o represent short 
Latin e and o, with tolerable regularity : and close e and o 
represent Latin e and o. It seems to me therefore not 
possible to speak with cert.ainty on the sound of Graeco- 
Italian i and u : but the sounds of I and u are fairly 
certain. 

The results of this description of the vowels, so far as 
they shew us the changes which we may a priori expect 
to find in any given language, may be very briefly stated. 
We cannot expect to find nearly so much accordance as 
we found in the general princijoles of consonantal change. 
The tendencies of phonetic and dynamic change (or of 
change, originally phonetic, but d}mamically applied) cross 
each other : the creative power of language is still mani- 
fested in the vowels, long after anything but decay can be 
looked for in the consonants. It is therefore not possible 
to lay down even a general scale of vowel strength : the 
scale of the Graeco-Italian is very different from that of 
the Teutonic languages, and there are considerable dif- 
ferences between the Greek and Italian. All lano^uaees 
agTee in deriving other sounds from the full a sound : but 
the order of the derivatives greatly varies. It is clear 
that a is the most- likely vowel to be corrupted. The 

^ It will be remembered that there is no difference between an open 
and a close vowel as far as the position of the tongue or lips is concerned ; 
but the soft palate is lower for the close than for the open sound, and 
therefore the hollow of the mouth behind the tongue in which the air 
sounds — commonly called the resonance-cavity — is diminished for the 
close sounds. 
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check is applied to the voice, at the earliest point, after 
leaving the larynx. For other vowels, the check is applied 
at different points along the palate. Now, as the current of 
air loses more of its strength the farther it goes, we should 
expect the sounds to become weaker along the different 
lines to i and u. In other words, a would naturally pass 
into e, and then into ^: and the long vowels would be 
found in the same order, though with more probability of 
variatiou, from the very time required to produce them. 
If the sounds between a and u were simple sounds hke 
those from a to i, the same rule would be expected to 
hold ; a would become o, and o become u. But these are 
complex sounds ; the lips, as well as the tongue, are con- 
cerned in their production : the small saving of muscular 
effort for u, at the back of the mouth, may be neutralised 
by the greater action of the lips, and therefore it is uncer- 
tain whether o should pass into ic, or u into o : it will de- 
pend upon each nation, wdiich portion of the vocal organs 
shall be more exerted. But what we may call the natural 
scale of strength— that which is followed in the above 
account— was preserved by the Graeco-Italian race, very 
exactly by the Greeks, less perfectly by the Italians. In 
the Teutonic languages, the tendency is on the whole rather 
to chauge i to e, and u to o. These changes may be due to 
the fact, that the Northern nations allowed a to sink at once 
to i and u, instead of e and o, like the Southerns : when 
the necessity for distinctions of sound arose, they would be 
compelled to move backwards on each line. This is in 
harmony with the known changes of their consonantal 
system. For us, however, in our consideration of Greek 
and Latin etymologies, the natural scale is of importance. 
Few useful rules can be laid down to regulate the pas- 
sage of a sound, from one line into the other line. For 
this we must depend on the observed facts of each lan- 
o-uao-e. Those languages, in which the vowel system is 
strongest, avoid such changes : they are exceedingly rare 
in Greek: in Latin, where the vocalism was weak, they 
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are frequeat. The change from u to i is decidedly the 
most common in all languages, and is in accordance with 
the nature of the sounds, the first being complex and also 
partly produced farther back in the mouth. The change 
from e to tc is rare. I know no language in which i passes 
into u. 
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CHAPTER Y. 
The Indo-European Alphabet. 

I NOW proceed to give examples of Indo-European 
roots and words, wliicli have been deduced from the vari- 
ous forms in which they are found in the different lan- 
guages according to their special phonetic laws. These 
words will prove the existence of the consonants alread}^ 
attributed to this language : and will convey a firmer im- 
pression of the actual existence of such a sjDeech than a 
mere enumeration of letters or roots could do. It will be 
seen at once that in some languages (especially in the 
Sanskrit) some of the consonants have been so much cor- 
rupted that the identification of e.g. a common Greek and 
Sanskrit root, may not be obvious without some know- 
ledge of the phonetic laws of Sanskrit, which would 
account for the variation. This difficulty is unavoidable 
and cannot be met here, because it does not come under 
my plan to give in detail the phonetic laws of any lan- 
guage except of the Greek and of the Latin. The 
different changes of the Teutonic languages will be shewn 
by the variations of the words given : a full account of 
Grimm's Law is given in the second series of Max Miiller's 
lectures, and in Ferrar s Comparative Gram7nar: but for 
the sake of those who have not got those Avorks, a simple 
list of the changes is given at the end of the chapter. 
The Gothic forms are valuable to us because Gothic is 
a Low German dialect, like our own : and the same con- 
sonants are commonly found in each. Several Ano-lo- 
Saxon forms have been given in order to facilitate the 
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comparison of English words \ It must be remembered 
that the modern High German sometimes varies much 
from the older form. Lithuanian has been taken as the 
most important (for comparison) of the great Sclavonic 
branch of the North European family: but sometimes 
Sclavonic forms are given instead. I shall give the regu- 
lar substitutes for each letter in each of these languages. 
The irregular merely sporadic variations of the Greek and 
Latin will come under our notice afterwards : those of the 
other nations do not concern us. I begin with the mo- 
mentary sounds, and among them with the hard sounds^ 



K. 

(Lrd.-Eur. 7^= Sk. Jc, kh, ch, p = Gk. K = L^t. c, qu. 
= Goth, h, (7 = 0. H. G. h, g = Lith. h, sz.) 

Thus the Ind.-Eur. root AK, expressing ''sharpness/' 
must be assumed as the root-form of the Greek clk-ovt, 
ax-oyic-rj and uKpo';, of the Lat. ac-us, acu-o said ac-ies ; the 
natural transition to the idea of quickness is found in Sk. 
aC'tc, Gk. co/c-v, Lat. oci-us. The root has been prolific in 
ai] the branches of the family: but in the North European 
there is some difficulty in distinguishing its derivatives 
from those of AGH. But we may attribute to it the A.-S. 
egg-ian, to incite, " egg'' on: and eher, afterwards ear, our 
"ear" of corn: perhaps also eglian, to feel ill, or "ail." 
Prof. Curtius^ seems to be right in combining the 0. H. G. 
Jiamar — our " hammer "—with the Lith. ah-men, and the 
Sk. ag-man; each of which means a "stone/' and the latter 

1 For these I am indebted to the Eev. W. W. Skeat, the well-lniown 
editoi of Piers the Plou-man, &c. . . ,n -, . ^ 

2 Most of the following examples are taken from the second part ot 
Curtius Griechische Etymologie, a^ most judicious and in every way 
admii-able work, and from Tick's Verrileichendes Wortcrhuch der Indo- 
Germanischen Sprachen, the second edition of which (as far as the end of 
the fii'st part of the second book) has just appeared at Gottingen. It is 
needless to add that numbers more may be found where these were taken 
from. The object of the present selection is to direct the cmious to these 
interesting collections. 

, -^ Gr. Et. No. 3. - 
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also a '' thunderbolt ; " and with the strange Greek dic-fjbov, 
which commonly means an "anvil," but in Hesiod^ the 
%a\/ceo9 a/c/jicov ovpavoOev Karloov can mean nothing but 
the " thunderbolt." If all these words, as is probable, 
though Prof. Curtius with characteristic caution declines 
to affirm it, are to be referred to the root AK, we see in 
the "hammer" and the "anvil" the development of the 
further idea of "hardness," whilst the earlier idea of 
"swiftness," hard entirely to be dislodged, lingered in 
Greek if but in the thunderbolt of Hesiod. 

Very dissimilar in meaning is Kl, the root of " quiet- 
ness;" the ground-form of Sk. ^Jgi to lie and of ^Jkl in 
Greek ; this simplest form does not occur in any word, but 
the first step in vowel-intensification is to be seen in Kelfiao 
— not therefore a perfect in form any more than in sense, 
but a present form intensified in a rare though perfectly 
natural manner — in koltt] a bed, and probably in Kv/jLt/'', 
in which case the v would be a weakening of the radical 
vowel c, more frequently found in Aeolic than in the other 
dialects; and if this derivation be true, it will be difficult 
to exclude kco/jLtj and ku^/ulo^ from the same family. The 
certain Latin form is \/qui, whence qmes— hut Prof Cur- 
tius would derive also civis from the simpler root-form 
^/c^. Civitas did not necessarily imply to a Ptoman resi- 
dence in any one large town : and the antiquity of the use 
of this root to denote settled abodes — but not so much 
towns as villages — is shewn further by the Gothic haiim; 
thus we find "haimos jah baurghs" used in Mark i. 
38 to answer to the Greek Kco/jL07r6X6L<; — the German heim, 
our home and ham as a termination : and in Lithuania.n 
also kema-s is a village. It would of course be an entire 
mistake to conclude that '' home" and its cognate words in 
the northern languages ever meant the "quiet peacefal 
place," natural as the association may seem. Only the 
Latin race seems to have developed the secondary mean- 
ing " rest," " peace," from a root which, like all others, had 
^ Theog, 722. ' 2 Qj,^ ^t 134 
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originally only a physical force — " to lie," and our ''home" 
is (etymologically) nothing but the place where our fore- 
fathers settled or '' laid them down." This obvious and 
important rule, that the derivatives of one language must 
be kept clear of the associations which cling to the deriva- 
tives of another — unless there is good evidence to shew 
that the derived idea was developed before the separation 
of the two peoples — is not always observed even by emi- 
nent philologists. 

There is another root Kl, exactly the same in form, with 
precisely the opposite meaning. From it come fCLveo) and 
fcL-vv-/jiac; in Latin cio and cieo, citus, originally a participle, 
and solli-citiis, ''in entire motion." The simple root is 
seen in Homeric Greek, in the imperfect kl-ov. Neither 
of these two roots can be traced back to any simpler form, 
nor can any common original meaning be assigned to 
them from which the two meanings, to be quiet, and to 
move, can be plausibly derived. This fact may shew the 
need of caution in speculating on the earliest meaning of 
roots. 

To pass from roots to words whose simple sense and 
similar form allow us to claim for them a common repre- 
sentative in Indo-European days, we find k in hara, 
the " head." This form is certain from the Zend ^ara — 
though the Sanskrit has allowed the a to pass into ^, and 
kept only a secondary form, giras — the Greek Kapa and 
the Latin cere-brum the "brain." Ennius' we,ll-known 
separation of this word into its two parts "head-bearing" 
(or perhaps "born") may, I think, shew that some sense 
survived even in his day of the first part having once 
signified the head, if we take into account the frequency 
of its occurrence in other (less obvious) compounds, as 
crista (= cere-sta) ceruix (from ^Jveh to carry) : in Sanskrit 
ciro-dhard (i.a ^iras and the root dhar) exactly corre- 
sponds to cer-vec: compare also giro-ruh the hair (from 
^Jruh to grow) : these undoubted compounds are strong 
evidence for a similar origin of the Latin words. Such 
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tmeses were not likely to be used by old writers, unless 
the feeling of the word being a compound was vivid ; com- 
23are orclia jmma smdfacit are in Lucretius^. The second 
part of a compound or a derivative sufiSx attached to the 
original noun signifying ''head" is the n in the Gothic 
hvair-nei, the German Him and Gehirn, and the Low- 
land Scotch hams, Old English ''hemes/' all meaning 
brains. 

Sum lay stareand on the sternes (stars) 
And Slim lay, knoked out their hemes 2. 

The same suffix n gives our "horn," Gothic haurn, 
Latin cornu, all with the same vowel change. Kama 
however in Sanskrit is an ear : and the Greeks formed 
icepa-T by a different suffix, perhaps originally Far, as the 
a ajDpears to have been originally long. This variation 
illustrates well the indefinite meaning of the suffixes : each 
new formation meant, apparently, " something on the head." 
So ceruos is " that which has something on its head," as 
the Greek fc6pao<;, which was not used as a noun. 

The "heart," also in Indo-EuroiDean, in the form kard, 
kept nearest by Latin cord. It occurs in every Teutonic 
speech, with due modifications. KapS-ca is a secondary 
base. The Sanskrit hrid, where both the k is weakened 
to h and the r to ri, may lead us to suspect that the 
earliest form was shard, which is itself a root meaning to 
leap ; whence come the German scherzen, and perhaps 
KOpha^ (i.e. afcopB-a/c^). 

A crab was apparently karJca: this form occurs in no 
language, but is implied in at least three ; in the Sanskrit 
karka-ta, in Kap/c-ivo, and in Scl. raJcu, i. e. kixiJcu. Hesy- 
chius gives Kapyai = /capKivoo as Sicilian. The labial in 
our northern languages shews, either a different suffix 
or dissimilation : we do not find labialisation in the North. 
" Crab" and " cancer" shew the wide modifications of sense, 
as well as of form, which the same word may take in 



1 iv. 28, VI. 962. 

2 Laurence Minot, in Morris's Sx^ecimens^ p. 187, 11. 67, 68. 

3 Fick, 37 and 207. 
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coming to us by different roads. "Crayfish" lias been 
already mentioned. 

Ka denoted "who" in Indo-Eur., and was retained un- 
altered in Sanskrit and Lithuanian: it was changed, pro- 
bably through the same indistinct pronunciation, in Gothic 
into hva and Latin into quo: the Ionic alone in Hellas 
retained the primary form in kov, fcom (= tco-yo-^), while 
the other dialects substituted rr for k. In Scotch we find 
git-tere (= where) : this return to something like the old 
form is curious ; but the qu represents only a stronger breath 
than w, not a shut sound ; and is probably to be explained 
as a result of the strong Keltic tendency to gutturals, 
shewn in the pronunciation of English words by a people 
which doubtless contains a strong Keltic element. 

Lastly, hatvar must have been the primitive form from 
which through many changes, some of which will come be- 
fore our notice later on, came the Sk. chatvdras, the Gk. 
T6TFa/3e9 (a form which does not occur, but is necessary to 
explain the dialectical variants Teaaap€<; and rerope^), the 
Lat. quatuor, Gothic Jiclvor, and Lith. keticrL It will be 
observed in both the last examples that a majority of the 
derived languages exhibit a labial sound, which either oc- 
curs after the guttural (as v or u) or has altogether driven 
it out of the field, remaining itself as p or /: and the ch 
in chatvdras must have been produced by some consonant 
following after the original k. These facts go far to shew 
that this subsequent labial was Indo-European, as is as- 
serted by Leo Meyer \ Its origin will be discussed here- 
after Avhen I speak of the phonetic effects of indistinct 
articulation, to which, on the analogy of many modern 
languages, I believe it to be due. 

T. 

(Indo-Eur. T=Sk.' t, th = Gr. T = Lat. ^ = Goth. th, d 
= 0. H. G. d = Uih.t.) 

A very important root is TA, strengthened probably in 



1 Vergl. Gram. i. 29. 
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very early times to tan : the stronger form is found in all 
the branches of the family. Thus we have in Sanskrit 
^^tan " to stretch/' though the past participle ta-ta-s is to 
be referred to the older and simpler form. The Greek has 
Vra, sjrav, and hjrev preserved in Ta-ai^;, re-razz-o? and 
rev'wv resjoectively. So also in Homer we find an impera- 
tive T?5^ in the sense of holding, found likewise in teneo. 
The simple idea has been very generally retained : reivcD 
and tench, the Goth, thanja and Lith. tempju, all mean 
'' I stretch out/' or " extend." Various secondary significa- 
tions are found — in Tavao<^] in tenuis, tener, tenax; in Ger- 
man diinn and our "thin." The transfer to sound as 
something extended appears to be certain in t6vo<;, "tone" 
(Curtius compares the phrase reive lv (Borjv, &c.), and San- 
skrit tana (where the a, as often, agi-ees with Greek o). 
But I am not so sure that tonitru, 0. H. G. doner and our 
"thunder" should be referred to this root I The Sanskrit 
stanita (with the same meaning) sjDeaks strongly for a root 
STAN to sound, whence German stohnen, and the Greek 
areveiv, all implying noise of different kinds I 

It is possible that -tdti, which is a very common suffix 
in Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin — deva-tdti, veo-raTC, cmi-tati 
— may be a noun formed from this root ta by the suffix 
ti: which at first implied "stretching," "extension," and 
passed at last into the more general sense of " state," " con- 
dition." But it is equally possible that tati may be an 
amalgamation of two simple suffixes ta and ti, thouo-h the 
lengthening of the a is hard to account for. On the first 
hypothesis ciui-tati is a compound, i, e. a noun produced by 
the union of two nominal bases, like usu-fructu, &c., not a 
derivative, i.e. a root or base with a suffix ^ 

A verb teem occurs in Sanskrit expressing breathless- 

1 E. g. Oil Y. 346. 

2 See Max Miiller, ii. 93. Farrar, Chapters on Language 177. 
Curtius, Gr. Et No. 230. 

3 See Benfey, Sk. Lex. s.v. stan. 

^ For a capital account of compound nouns in Latin, see Roby's 
Grammar, i. 378—396. . . , % ,; 
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ness, exhaustion. A causal in Sclavonic means to press, 
annoy, &c. But in several languages a noun occurs mean- 
ing darkness, obscurity, Sanskrit tanias, Litli. tani-sd; in 
Lithuanian also twia is dark, and our "dim" is A. S. 
thwion. It seems highly probable that the Latin temere 
is an old case of this noun, meaning '' in the dark :" and 
tene-hrae may be tenie-hara, " darkness-bringing," in which, 
as Curtius suggests, the following h has dissimilated the m 
to n. The mysterious rule of prosody in old grammars, 
'' e in temere semper eliditur," may be explained by the 
discrepancy between its actual length (teonas + e) and the 
feeling in the Augustan age, that adverbs of this class 
should have their final e short. It would seem that the con- 
ception of night in tamas is "the disquieting season:" com- 
pare nox (from NAK, whence z^e/cu?, nex, noceo, &c.), and ev- 
(^p6z^77, which is probably as much a euphemism as the Euxine. 
An especially large number of secondary roots cluster 
round the root ST A, another very early root in which our 
consonant T occurs. It is found with singularly little 
change of form (it has become A^sthd in Sanskrit where 
t after s regularly passes into th) and none of meaning in 
all the derived languages: and the radical sense is also 
perceptible in nearly all the derivatives: thus an^fjicov is 
the "upright" of the loom: sta-hidimi, the place where 
cattle stand, &c. But there are numerous derivatives, less 
obviously connected with the idea of standing, from the 
secondary roots, — all Indo-European — STAL, STAV, stambh, 
&;c. — STAL is affirmed by the Gk. (nek€')(o<;, our " stalk," 
the German stiel, our "stall," and provincial "stele," the 
handle of a pitchfork; in crTeKXco the sense is apparently 
causal, and prae-stol-or is " I place myself in front of an- 
other;" the etymological sense however being so far lost 
that in the earliest times we know the verb is found with 
an accusative: and it was probably a revival of the feeling 
of the derivation that connects it with a dative in the 
writings of Cicero. From STAV^ we have aTavpo<;, and 
i; :• *.'.•. ' : i Curtlus, Gr. ^f. No. 217. 
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stiua: the Homeric arev/j^aL seems to connect itself with 
this root more naturally than with any other; as in II. III. 
83, where Hector arevrai rt eiro'^ ipeecv, "is steadfast to 
speak;" — the meaning fonnd in Sk. sthdvara and the 
Gothic stiviti, ''endurance." The derivatives of stambh 
are not easy to distinguish from those of a simpler form 
STAP, which has furnished Sanskrit with the causal of STA 
and is the base of the Latin stipare, of the German Stift, 
and of our "stub;" but the stronger form is seen in 
Sk. stambha a "post/' Gk. o-Te/jb(f)v\ov, pressed olives or 
gTapes, and German stampf and stampfen'^, our "stump" 
and "stamp." The primary meaning of STAP would 
seem to have been to "cause to stand/' or "sujoport:" 
that of STAMBH to ''press" — but the close resemblance 
of the two forms as well as of their meanings has caused 
confusion in several of the derivatives, e. g. dare/icj^y]^. 
The cognate words crTijBo^, arei^cD, crT£/5a9, cm^apo^ 
"stout" (in the sense of being close pressed), aTotj^y] "stuff- 
ing," agree in sen^se very well with stambh, but do not 
agree exactly in form with either root. I should classify 
them under a secondary STIB, formed through a weakened 
ST I: compare TKIB from TAR'I With them may go our 
" step." The Latin stupor and stupere might very well be 
connected with STAP, as expressing that which causes a 
man to stand. The rare Homeric words Ta(/>09, wonder- 
ment, and the participle racj^cov, amazed, are often referred 
to the same root^, in connection with stupor. In this case 
we should have to suppose that the initial 5 changed t 
into 6 — stliap — and then fell off, leaving Oair, which occurs 
in Te-6r)iT-a, and by the ordinary Greek change could be- 
come rac^ when required. But the Greeks had no dislike 
to the combination ar^ witness the numerous words where 
it is initial : and therefore I think it more likely that Oair 
was a secondary root from ^JOa ■*; and that it is found nasal- 
ised in 6d/ji/3o<^. 



^ Or. Et. No. 219. 
3 A'6 by Fick, 210. 



2 p. 42. 

* See p. 126. 
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The very remarkable root TAK is adrairably described 
by Prof. Curtius^: it has varied in some derived languages 
into \/tek and ^Jtok: and it has also a by-form TUK, occur- 
ring both in Sanskrit and Greek, and another by-form 
\/t{k, found however only in Lithuanian; and yet three ap- 
parently distinct significations, to '-beget" (e.g. re Kelp), to 
''hit" {to^ov, Tvx^ecp), and to "construct" (tektcov, rvfco<;), 
are found in the first two languages indifferently expressed 
by the three forms, and in Lithuanian all by modifications 
of Ajtik. I should be disposed to think that the main 
forms, taJc, tik, tuk, are all Indo-European, and probably 
each at first had its own meaning; but that the formation 
of several derivatives, very similar to each other in sense, 
from the different roots, led to confusion between those 
roots in the very earliest times. 



(Ind.-Eur. P = Sk. p, p)h = Gr. tt = Lat. p = Goth. /, p = 
0. H. G./, V, h [the latter in the middle of a word] = Lith. 

A root Avhich has played a large part at least in the 
Greek and Latin languages is par. It is Indo-European, 
for it occurs, though not often in Sanskrit, in the sense of 
"bringing over," only Vedic^: also in the Gothic /a?7'a7?., 
Avith the same sense, the German Fahrt and other words, 
and our "wayfarer." But it is in the Greek and Latin 
that this root has been most fertile, and produced the 
largest variety of meanings. The sense of Sk. p>iparmi, 
and Gothic farjan, is found in Trepdco, so common in Ho- 
mer ^ for "carrying over sea for sale;" and this connecting 
link justifies us in connecting with this root TrLTrpdcr/cco, 
irplafjiaL, efJb7ropo<;, and others. We find however ^Jpan fi.e. 
par-n = nrep-vrj-pbi) in Sanskrit with the same sense, where 
the sea does not help us: the primary idea of a sale may 
have been no more than a passing over from hand to hand. 



1 Gr. Et. No. 235. 
3 E.g. OcZ. XV. 453. 



2 Benfey, *S'/c. Diet. s. v. 
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The simple idea of "crossing" is found in irepaw used as a 
neuter verb, iropo^, Tropd/mo^;, &c., and our " feiTj ;" po7^tus 
etnd porta are also purely local: Trelpa (for irep-ya) and 
perictduon mark the transition to the world of abstract 
conception, and eiMireipo^ and peritus are applied to the 
man who has ''gone through" many things. 

This PAR must be kept distinct from another root, 
identical in form, but quite dissimilar in meaning, to '' fill." 
From this come irtfMTrXrjfiL, TrXrjdo^, the Latin plenus, pro- 
bably p)lehs (secondary) ; Sanskrit piira a city and ttoX/^?. 
These last two, however, are formed by different suffixes : 
the Indo-Europeans seem to have had no word for a city : 
and this first conception of "a full place," among the 
Hindus and Greeks, does not imply strength, or fortifica- 
tion. No such '' strong place" is to be assumed from 
Gothic " baurg," our '' burg," and Trupyo? : the two do not 
correspond; haurg is equivalent to the Greek (^^^7^09^ 
-TTvpyo';, which is isolated in Greek, is perhaps a borrowed 
word ;^ compare the Trojan Pergama. PAE, in the sense of 
'J putting forth," ''giving," mpario, iperhsiips jmrentes'', j^ccrs, 
eiTopov, &c., may be a secondary application of this root, or 
may be a distinct third form. 

There is a root spae, expressing quick jerking motion, 
which appears in a very curious num^ber of different 
forms in Greek and Latin, due to the ' difficulty of the 
original combination of sounds. Sp seems to have been felt 
a more difficult compound than st ; these two sounds are 
produced very near together in the mouth: in fact, the 
point of the tongue has merely to be slightly raised, after 
sounding s, to 23roduce t ; there is no other change in the 
speech organs : but for p, the lips must be put into ac- 
tion; s and p are widely separate. Accordingly 5 was 
either dropped (as in many languages) from initial sp, or 
aspirated p into ph, thus diminishing the strength of the 
p contact : but while sp remained, this heavy consonantal 

1 Gr. Et. No. 413. 

2 ^qI Tj-opovTes, Gr. Et. No. 376. 
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compound, ending with a labial, had power to change the 
vowel a to the more labial vowel tt—n> process which will 
be afterwards seen very distinctly in Latin. Lastly, in this 
root, as in many others ending with r, the r could pass 
into I, whether before or after the separation of languages 
is, as we have seen, uncertain. We thus get, beside spar, 
the by-forms, sphar, spur, spal, sphal, pal. This variety 
of form may seem surprising, and some persons may pre- 
fer to assume separate roots. But there is no change 
above which is not regular, and supported by many un- 
questionable analogies : and the primary meaning is very 
closely kept in the derivatives'. Nearest to the simple 
form we have aTraipco, or the common QCTTraipco, where the 
prosthetic a is another attempt to avoid the difficult 
initial compound; and a^aipa, a thing jerked or thrown. 
In the first of these, the motion is of the whole body : 
sjjerno (originally physical in sense, as is seen in Plautus' 
favourite combination, segrego sjjerno, but more clearly in 
aspernor) and spuriiis, and our "spurn," must be put with 
German spur a track and sjoorn a ''spur," and spurnan 
0. H. G. to kick, perhaps also acpvpov : and from this com- 
parison we shall be justified in assuming with Curtius, 
that motion with the foot must here be imderstood, while in 
aireipw we certainly have jerking with the hand : and the 
causal in Sanskrit signifies drawing a bow. In the by- 
form SPHAL we seem to have the feet again, e.g. in a^aXko), 
to trip, and fallo, in both of which however the sense is 
nearly always metaphorical : for the loss of s, in the Latin, 
compare fides, by (j(f)ior] ; funda, by acj^evSSvr] ; fungus, by 
(77707709. In Graeco-Italian we have PAL, as well as 
SPHAL, indeed more commonly; e.g. ttoXXco, to leap or 
quiver, of the whole body, like dcnralpco, and (causally) to 
brandish ; also nroXka a ball : in Latin we have p)ila, and 
the old verb p)ollere [pila ludere, as Festus exj)lains it). 
In ira-o-TraX-rj, or TraiTraXr}, we seem to have SPAL doubled, 
to ex|)ress the constant tossing about of winnowed corn : in 
1 See Gr. Et. No. 389; Corssen i. 526; and Krit. Beitrdge, 308. 
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Latin, 2:)ollen is only the dust which flies about in the mill; 
and generally the root in Latin is applied to the refuse, 
not the part selected: palea is chaff; d^xiA ]3ulvis seenas to 
belong to the same root. Many more words apparently 
akin might be given here, but it is better to stop at what 
seems certain. There is much danger to the etymologer 
of being led on by analogy — the meaning following through 
gradually diverging forms — till at last he is landed in the 
derivatives of some entirely different root. 

An Lido-European preposition apa, "off" (also=from), 
may be pretty confidently assumed as the basis of Sk. apa, 
Gr. aiTo, Lat. ab (when the final I is weakened from p, as 
in oh, Gr. iirl, Sk. api), Goth, a/ German ab (in which 
changes Grimm's law is justified), the Scotch a^ and our 
'' of," noAV written '' off," for the sake of distinctness. It 
is also preserved frequently in our initial a: "ago" is A. S. 
af-gcin: "adown" is of-dune (from a hill): though a some- 
times represents on as well, e.g. "aloft" is "on the lyfte" 
(air), "asleep" is "on sleep." In. most other prepositions 
there is so much variety both in sound and sense in the 
different languages that identification is very difficult and 
uncertain ; as indeed was to be exjDected from the wear 
and tear by constant use of such small words. But this 
seems to me one of the strongest reasons for rejecting the 
ino^enious theory of Pott — at least in the wide application 
which he gives it — that numberless roots and words are 
formed out of primary roots preceded by a mutilated pre- 
position in composition with it. Eelying on the unques- 
tionable fact that such mutilation is found extensively in 
Sanskrit words and even roots — thus, for example, it can 
hardly be doubted that ^Jdhyai " to think" is from adhi+i, 
''to go over" on the analogy of adhi-gam "to go over" or 
"read," and that ^/tyaj to "leave" is from ati-]-aj, to "cast 
over" or "away," — relying also on the fact that this princi- 
ple of corruption has undoubtedly operated in modern lan- 
cruao'es: thus e.g. "bishop" has been cut down from eiriafco- 
•7709 ; and "pistola" is the modern Italian for epi-stola; on this 
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evidence he throws this process back to Indo-European 
times. The lawfulness of this method has been strongly 
denied by Prof. Gurtius\— principally on the grounds that 
such analytical formations of words are foreign to the 
character of an early people : and that as a matter of fact 
the connection between a prefix and verb in the oldest 
tune was not so intimate as to combine them together 
into one word, the slightness of the connection being felt 
even after the separation of languages, as is proved by the 
agreement of the Greek and Sanskrit in placing the aug- 
ment and the reduphcated syllable hetiueen the prefix and 
the verbal base. To these and other arguments Pott re- 
plies^ with great animation, and I think with some suc- 
cess. But his method is more open to objection when he 
applies it to the derivation of isolated Greek and Latin 
words, where there are cognate derivatives from the suf- 
fixed root, and where the preposition itself is somewhat 
dubious. We may grant the great probability and won- 
der at the ingenuity of such derivations as Triefo) from 
iiTi+e^co ''1 sit upon-^;" of 0tSmoi/ the Spartan word for the 
common meal from ^ihiTrj<^ i.e. assessor, from e^/fo) for 
€7n-c^ofj.ac^; and admit even the possibility that tti^o?, a 
"wine-jar," may be from iirt and V^e, "to set upon;" be- 
cause in all these and many other cases our analysis leads 
us to a ]3reposition which we know to be a Greek preposi- 
tion, and to roots which are Greek roots. But the case is 
very different when Prof. Pott derives, for example, the 
Latin piscis^ from the Indo-European preposition aioi 
which is the Greek eV/, and a root chhad, which is purely 
a Sanskrit weakening of original SKAD, whence comes the 
Gothic skadus, Germ, schatten, or " shadow." SKAD meant 
to cover, and p)isGis is supposed by Prof Pott to be the 
''over-covered" with scales, the squamigerum genus of 
Lucretius. This, of course, is possible ; but the deriva- 



1 Gr, EL 32. 




2 Et Forscli. II. 320 et seqq. 


3 Ih. I. 514. 


^ Ih. I. 572. 


5 Ih. I. 515. 
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tion lacks every element of certainty. The preposition 
api is generally supposed to appear as oh in Latin : but 
this is very doubtful, and in any case the form oh would 
not suit the present derivation : and the existence of shad 
in Latin can scarcely be assumed as certain from a possi- 
ble derivative castrum for shad-truni: while a simpler 
form SKI, which would certainly be much more suitable 
for our need, and which does appear in the Greek aKtd, 
does not seem to have any representative whatever in 
Latin. We must then deem this derivation, together with 
many others of this most ingenious etymologist, to be 
'^ not proven." 

G. 

Ind.-Eur. G^ = Sk. g,j=-Gr, 7 = Lat. (7- Goth. h = 0. 
H. G. h, ch = Lith. g, z. 

Turning now from the hard to the soft consonants w^e 
find that G occurs in some of the most important roots of 
the common speech. Examples are hardly needed to shew 
the extent to which the roots GA and GAN to ''produce" 
have spread their branches through every language of the 
family. In all of these the radical meaning is plainly dis- 
cernible. But it is remarkable that not only GAN but also 
the closely connected form GNA to ''know" can also be 
traced through all the derived languages, and there can be 
no doubt that the Indo-Europeans had definitely separated 
the two roots to denote one the physical, the other the 
mental operation. Gna appears as vj??.^ in Sanskrit, ^J^v(£> 
in Greek, and sjgna {gnarus), ^gno {gnosco) in Latin ; in all 
these we see the long vowel, which however may be only 
accidental similarity : the Sclav, znati, the 0. H. G. hnau 
and our "know," agree in keeping the vowel after the 
compound consonant : in A. S. also cennan is to beget, and 
cndwan is to know; so also our "know:" but in early 
English we gef'knowe" in the ordinary sense, and "kenne" to 
make to know, or teach : and " ken" is the regular form for 
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knowing in Scotland ; and the Gothic latnnan and modern 
German hennen show that the difficulty of the sound led to 
transposition of the vowel ; while it commonly caused the 
loss of the first consonant in Latin, as in nomen, narrare 
= gnari-gare, &c. (except in compounds, as i-gnohilis), 
and among the Greeks it produced a prosthetic vowel, as 
in ovofjua for o-fyvo-fjua^. 

1 Not youofj.a, as Prof. Key thinks we are driven to assume, in his 
attack on the " prosthetic vowel" (Philological Soc. Trans. 1862-3, p. 155). 
Granting the occurrence of the older and simpler form gen in the in- 
stances given in the text, and even the Erse gen (to which Prof. Key has 
courteously referred me), I still think that these older forms used in the 
later and derived sense are best accounted for by the hypothesis that the 
difficulty of the new sound caused a return to the older one. It would 
seem moreover that even in Old Irish gne is " reason," and itargninim is 
"I am wise" (Celtic Studies, p. 110) : here then we find the later form. 
Now if gen had been the original form for " knowing " in Erse, it is not con- 
ceivable that the more difficult form gna should have been afterwards 
ado25ted. 

In the article above referred to, prosthesis is dwelt upon as one of the 
enormities of the "German School of Linguistic Science." No doubt 
the principle may be applied too often; but surely Prof. Key himself 
would not deny the existence of such euphonic vowels, which will be dis- 
cussed in a later chapter. His derivation, however, of d(ppvs from oTr-(ppv= 
" eye-brow" on the analogy of 6(p-0a\/jM, instead of regarding the o as 
prosthetic, is ingenious and cei-tainly possible. 

Prof. Key's Essay contains much that every philologist must sym- 
pathise mth, who does not believe Sanskrit to be the one guide to 
philology, and Sanskrit forms to be the ultimate forms. In this I quite 
agree with Prof. Key. Thus he justly ridicules the enormous list of roots 
found in Bopp's Sanskrit Lexicon, to each of which is assigned by Indian 
grammarians the idea of " going." But no sound iDhilologist would now 
take one of these mysterious roots and apply it at random to the deriva- 
tion of some isolated word in another language which may contain no 
other trace of the root iu question. These roots are at best only Indian, 
and it is quite possible that further investigation of the Sanskrit may 
lead to differentiation of the meaning of such of these roots as are real 
roots, and not the invention of Indian grammarians, just as in Greek we 
can distinguish shades of difference between the roots -s/i, \//5a, s/iprr, &c., 
all of which have the genera] signification of going, but, originally at 
least, of going in a particular way. No doubt in Bopp's Sanskrit Lexicon 
there is no discrimination between these roots; and Bopp and his imme- 
diate followers may have employed them unwisely in etymology. Further, 
no doubt many of Bopp's speculations as to the origin of suffixes are 
pure speculations, and though perhaps as probable as any other, yet 
essentially incapable of verification. But why does Prof. Key consider' all 
the labours of the '^German School " to be summed up in the hypotheses 
of Bopp ? Apparently because Max Mtiller has said that Bopp's Com- 
parative Grammar " will form for ever the safe and solid basis of Com- 
parative Philology." This may be the slightly exaggerated expression of 
reverence for the Newton of linguistic science — though it is certainly 
true of the grand principle of affinity of languages which Bopp was the. 
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From GAN come two nouns c/and and gdni, which have 
been kept in the main very distinct in the derived lan- 
guages with a perce23tible difference of meaning. Thus 
from gand we have yvvT] and Gothic quino, A. S. quend 
and our ''quean," all terms for a womau; and not on the 
whole respectful terms : yvv^ perhaps is an excejotion ; it 
is certainly iised for a wife in Greek, but was probably 
more homely and less polite than afcooTc;, aXo^o^, or Sajmap. 
Now from gdni we get Sk. jdni (at the end of comjoounds) 
meaning a wife, Gothic quens a wife, A. S. even, also a 
wife, and our " queen," the wife of the man of men. I do 
not know to which the Norse kona should be assigned : 
kone in Norwegian is a wife. There is no reason for any 
difference of meaning perceptible in the original forms ; 
each i^robably meant simply one who can bear children. 
But words are like living beings : '' some grow to honour, 
some to shame." 

The antiquity of the names for the parts of the body 
is not surprising: we have seen "heart," and "head," 
already. So ganu is evidenced by Sk. jdivu, ^ovv and genu, 
Goth. Izniu, Germ, hnie^ and our "knee." 

In Sanskrit go is a "cow," which by labialism has be- 
come ^ov"^, and bos, A. S. Iw, and German huh (from an 
older form ehuo). In Sanskrit, go is also the earth: and 
corres23onding to this we have 777 in Greek : the Gothic 
qavi, a province or district, and the German gaii, as in 
Rheingau, our -gay in Hilgay, Gamlingay, &c., cannot be 
brought in with any certainty, because Grimm's law would 
be twice violated without any assignable cause. Yet the 
resemblance is sufficiently close to excite some surprise. 
Was the commonest term for the earth, at least in India 

first definitely to establisli. But certainly Prof. Max Mijller does not 
ignore the modifications, extensions and corrections of Bopp's theories 
which have been effected by the labours of men like Benfey, Curtius 
Corssen, Schleicher, and hosts of other German scholars. And to re<-Tard 
Bopp as the final authority of the " German School " on all questions of 
language seems to me much the same as it would be, in a review of the 
discoveries of physical science, to disregard all later investigations, and to 
regard all scientific questions as bound up with the corpuscular theory of 
light because Newton believed it. 
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and Greece, if not universally, only a metaphor, the cow of 
plenty, as it is actually explained in India? and such 
metaphors are sufficiently common there to let us pass 
this without siu-prise : but they are foreign to the Greek 
genius, and do not seem likely to have been Indo-Euro- 
pean. If so, we must assume that the resemblance be- 
tween go and 797 is accidental : which perhaps is safest. 
The oldest form of 77; seems to have been ^^a-\-ya : by 
dropping both spirants 7a-a, i.e. 7a or 77;, is left: if the F be 
dropped, and y vocalised, we have ^ala : if F forced out the 
7 we get FaZa or ala: if it was vocalised, and y dropped, 
we get <yva or yvT]^. 

The presence of G in an Indo-European noun hha(^a is 
probable from the Gk. (pr]y6^, Lat. fagus, German huche, 
our ''beech," the Gothic hoha, a ''book," and A. S. hoc, at 
once a book and the beech, the tree which supphed the 
material. There is no Sanskrit equivalent ; therefore the 
anticjuity of the word cannot be called certain. That the 
word has different meanings — in Greek the "oak," in 
Latin and Teutonic the "beech," is well known. The rea- 
son has been discussed by Prof. Max Miiller in a very 
interesting appendix to the fifth Lecture of his second 
series. He ingeniously suggests that "the Teutonic and 
Italic Aryans witnessed the transition of the oak period 
into the beech period, of the bronze age into the iron age, 
and that while the Greeks retained phegos in its original 
sense the Teutonic and Italian colonists transferred the 
name as an appellative to the new forests that were 
springing up in their new home." The great antiquity 
thus claimed for the Aryan settlement in Europe of course 
seems at first (as it seemed to Prof. Max Miiller) to con- 
demn this theory : but really we know nothing of the date 
of the settlement, and cannot therefore disprove the hypo- 
thesis on that ground. But though it seems to me far 
from im]3robable, yet I think a simpler explanation of the 
difference is to be found in the supposition that at the 
1 Gr. Et No. 132. 
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time of the separation of the peoples the common name 
used by them meant simply ^Hhe tree/' not necessarily the 
oak, as assumed by Prof Max Mliller : and that this name 
was then applied after the separation to the different trees 
which were either most common, or most useful to them, 
in their respective countries \ Analogous is the restric- 
tion of meaning of the Indo-European dries, our ''tree," 
to the oak in Greece — though both in the Eastern and the 
North- Western families the word always kept its general 
sense. This gradual restriction of a general term to a 
particular meaning is one of the most interesting tenden- 
cies in language, modern as well as ancient : examples are 
plentiful in English, e.g. undertaker, artist, &c. are now re- 
stricted to one particular calling. So in Greek we have 
nroirjTr)^ : and a " maker " was a poet in old English also. 
In Attic opvi<; was almost confined to the poultry-yard ; 
while a "bird" with us suggests a partridge. A grocer 
(0. E. grosser) was a man who sold by the gross. 

D. 

(Indo-Eur. i} = Sk. d, dh = Gr. S = Lat. cZ=Goth. ^=0. 
H. G.'.^, 5^ = Lith. d.) 

One of the most obvious roots in which this letter 
occurs is DA, ''to give," though hardly any language but 
the Latin has retained the vowel unmodified. Thus the 
Sanskrit form is \/dd, it being a principle of Sanskrit pho- 
netics that no root shall end in short a ; probably because 
the pronunciation of this vowel was so weakened in San- 
skrit — it was sounded something like the it in our "sun" 
— that the root would have been too liable to corruption, 
if it had ended with so weak a sound. The Greek form is 

^ The deriyation of the name from the root bhag contradicts no pho- 
netic laws, and is sufficiently probable; but the connection between a 
tree and eating is not snfficientl}^ close to warrant us in assumiDg the 
derivation as certain: besides, the root probably meant to divide before it 
meant to eat ; which meaning it had in Greek only ; so that we cannot 
argue from this secondary meaning: the Sanskrit ^hliaksh is another 
secondary. 
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\/So, the Latin ^/da — the o in dd{ti)s, donmn, &c. may be 
due to vowel-intensification — the Lithuanian is ^/du. The 
Sclavonic keeps the short a unchanged : in the Gothic and. 
German the root does not appear. It has not been fertile, 
in any language, of derivatives which express anything 
beyond the radical idea. 

A more interesting root is Div^ which originally no 
doubt meant "to be bright," though this-sense is not found 
in any derived language. In Sanskrit ^/div means to 
play — possibly a derived significatiou, or perhaps the 
two roots were originally distinct — but^ the original sense 
is retained in \/di/u, where the v seems to have passed 
into the cognate vowel, and then i passed into its corre- 
sponding semi-vowel, the reason being probably that v 
could not easily be sounded before suffixes beginning 
with a consonant : whence e. g. div-ti passed into dyuti ; 
compare vTrocj^avrt^ from root (f)aF^. And a Sanskrit 
^div in the sense of brightness, is abundantly evidenced 
by the numerous Sanskrit words for ''sky" and ''day" 
derived from it, — div-a, div-asa, div-ana, dina (perhaps 
shortened from divana), &c. The same meaning "day" is 
found in the Latin dies, and compounds such as nu-dius, 
biduu'm (= bi-d(i)u-um) ; and the Lith. deva. The concep- 
tion of God as "brightness" is universal among the Indo- 
European peoples. Thus from this root and apparently 
with the same suffix come the Sk. Leva, Greek At(F)o9, 
Latin Dens, Lithuanian Devas and Norse Tivorr, the Ice- 
landic Tyr and A. S. Tiw (whence Tiwesday or Tuesday). 
As the Avord means " God," and that only, in all the lan- 
guages, it seems more probable that the conceiotion of 
Deity was primarily that of "the bright one," than that the 
word meant first "bright," then "the sky," and then, like 
the Sanskrit Dyaus (by one of those mistaken metaphors 
which, as Prof. Max Miiller has shewn, lead to so much 
mythology), passed finally to the idea of God : indeed the 
distinction between the sky and God is at least as old as 

1 Cuxt. Gi\ Et, p. 213. 2 Above, p. 43, note 1. 
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the old word for the ''sky father," which parted into the 
Sanskrit JDyaus-piter and the Latin Jap-piter. Lastly, 
Prof. Curtius is probably right in attributing to this root the 
curious Homeric forms Searo — ''he seemed" (Od.VI. 242) — 
and hodaaaro {II. XIII. 458, &c.), just as SeeXo? {II. X. 466), 
Sr]Xo<;, with the by-form StaXo^ (= StF-aXo-9), mentioned 
by Hesychius, are certainly from it : all alike have lost 
the primary sense of appearing brightly or clearly, and 
retained the general sense of appearing in any way. The 
affinity of the two verbs was recognised by Buttmann^; 
but he refers them to Sdco — found in SeSaa and Sarjvac — to 
"teach" or "learn," which seems much less satisfactory. 

The process here assumed, by which a root with a 
meaning originally special, has in certain derivatives lost 
that narrower sense and retained a perfectly general 
meaning, is exceedingly interesting. It has been already 
mentioned'^: and one of the most interesting chapters 
in Curtius' great work^ is that in which he shews that 
the numerous roots by which the Greeks could denote the 
general idea of "seeing" (e.g. VID, a^or, skep, deak, luk, 
and many others), meant all primaril}?- to see or look in 
some very special way ; and whilst one set of derivatives 
from each (including the simple verb) retained only the 
colourless meaning of seeing, others in each case remained 
faithful to their original sense. Thus Ihelv, cpdv, o-fcoTrecv, 
Bpa/c€Li', Xevaaeiv, to a Greek all meant simply "to see:" 
and yet ^J?ih must originally have expressed seeing with 
some kind of recognition, whence ^Jvid in Sanskrit and 
olha in Greek and our "to wit" mean "to know:" ^J^op 
"to look with care'" retained its old sense in wpa, Latin 
vereor, and our "warden" and "w^ary:" Va/cevr "to look out 



^4 In the ErlaiUeningen, (p. 152. Eng. trans.) Cmtius connects Vith 
this radical diversity of meaning the actual eni]ployment of some of these 
forms in particular tenses onl}^; e.g. \J^l8 &s an aoVist, vpop as a present, 
where the reason is clear enough; recognition is a momentary act, 
looking out warily is continuous. Again V^^-y, 'icpayou (Sk. hliaj) is to 
divide, and so to " break bread," but ^/eb {eo-dloj) is to eat it. We cannot 
trace the difference in \/^€p, sJeveyK, or in \/rp€x, ^/^pafi. 
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eagerly" is still vivid in ctkotto^: Spa/c ''to look bright" 
has its fall force in Spdfccov : and a similar sense may have 
originally belonged to LUK (whence a strengthened stem 
Xev/c gives us Xevaaco and Xev/co^), which gave the Latins 
lu{c)men, lu(c)na, and ns our "light," Scotch ''lowe:" 
but in Lithuanian the verb is to expect, '' look out." 

From the root Div mentioned above came devar, one 
of the numerous terms denoting relationship by marriage, 
which can be traced back to Indo-EurojDean times. It 
is unchanged in Sanskrit : it is Saijp, and leuir in Latin, 
by a not uncommon cliange of cZ to I: it is Lith. deveris, 
A. S. tdcor (apparently lost in English), 0. H. G. zeihliur. 
It has been mentioned that ^Jdiv in Sanskrit means to play 
— and hence devar might mean a playmate — if so, this 
secondary sense must be also Indo-European. The word 
would seem to have been restricted in India to the 
younger brothers of the husband ; which would suit the 
above etymology: this is curious, for it would seem to 
point to veiy early marriages among the primitive people, 
as well as among the Hindus : if the bride were a child, 
the younger brothers of the future husband might be 
fairly called her "playmates." This peculiar kind of 
courtesy, by which all persons spoken of are represented 
as standing in some complimentary relation to the person 
addressed, is altogether Indian : but it was not probable 
that we should find it to be also stereotyped in words 
which became current throughout Europe. It seems a 
fair conclusion from the fixity of the less necessary terms 
connected with marriage, that the custom had long been 
firmly established in the primitive race\ The extraordi- 
nary number of such terms in a primitive people's lan- 
guage may seem surprising : it certainly cannot be attri- 
buted to the necessities of a high civilisation ; and is 
probably due to a clannishness which regards all within 
a certain pale as important, all beyond as barbarian I 

1 See Pictet, Origines Indo-Eurojpeennes, ii. 331 — 375. 

2 Prof, Cowell teUs me that the ridiculous poverty of oui' vocabulaiy 
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Curtius thinks that the difficult word yuvan (whence 
Sk. yuvan and the secondary Lat. iuvenis come, and with 
which Gothic jug gs our ''young" are connected) is from 
the same root. The meeting of the two semivowels y and 
V in the same root seems to him fully to account for dif- 
ferences of form. Fick objects that there is no loss of d 
before y in Sanskrit ; which is a weighty objection : that 
div "to play" is not Indo-European; which however is 
not true if the above etymology of devar be accepted, and 
I know no other : lastly, that the sense does not suit ; that 
iuvenis is a man, not one who plays : but this transition is 
possible. 

The fact that the Indo-Europeans were not mere nomad 
shepherds but settled in fixed abodes, may be established 
by the appearance among so many of the peoples of the 
same word for a home. Thus dama is attested as the 
original form by the Sk. damas, Gr. S6fjbo<^, Lat. domiis, 
and Sclav, domu : while the Gothic timrja a " builder," the 
German zimvier, and our ''timber," are all probably akin. 
We cannot of course infer that the houses of that time 
were built of timber : rather timber was, in its primary 
signification, " building material" 



B. 



Original B ought, on the analogy of the other soft con- 
sonants, to be represented by Sk. 6, hh, Gr. 13, Lat. h, Goth. 
/), 0. H. G./, and Lith. h. But it is very remarkable that 
there are hardly any instances where a word can be traced 
in the required forms through even a few of these lan- 
guages. There seems to be absolutely no instance where 
the Gothic p occurs so as to correspond to a Greek and 

in this respect calls forth the contempt of the modern Hindu ; thus with 
us the same term *' sister-in-law" is applied to a husband's sister, or a 
wife's sister, or a brother's wife, and is even extended to a husband's 
brother's wife, or a wife's brother's wife. 
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Latin b : almost every word that begins with p is borrowed 
from the Greek, and therefore corresponds to Greek tt. 
Paida (a coat), the Greek ^airr], may be an exception : 
the double change speaks rather for it: so that the origi- 
nal form would be baita: but we have no help from other 
languages. From this Grassmann concludes^ that b (at 
all events as an initial sound) was not in use before the 
separation of langTiages (an exception being made in the 
case of some obviously onomatopoetic words, as Gr. /SX?)- 
^(jo, Lat. balOy Germ, bloke, Sclav, bleja, our "bleat"), and 
that consequently the words found in those languages with 
initial b must have corrupted it from some other sound. 
This can be shewn of the Greek and Latin in a great 
number of cases, which will come under our consideration 
when I describe the phonetic laws of those languages at 
length. Thus (to take one or two examples) /3apv<^ was 
ouce <y^apv-^, Lat. gravis: /3opd was j^opa, Lat. {g)uorare: 
in /SovXojULai, /3e\TLcov, and others, the y8 is a dialectical 
hardeniDg^ difficult to account for, of v, while the same 
hardening in jSpl^a., I3pe')(w, &c. was caused by the follow- 
ing r : in /3poT6<^ and others the /3 is parasitic and sprang 
up between p. and p {piporo^), the first of which it after- 
wards displaced : lastly, initial b is sometimes a corruj^tion 
of bh, as in ^pepLco, and the Lat. balaena, where the Greek 
exhibits (pdXacva, There may be one or two exceptions : 
thus v/e have buh in Sanskrit to express the noise made 
by a lion or a dog : we have the /SvKrao dvepioc of Horner^; 
biccca, the inner cheek, jSvicdvr] better known as biicina, 
Fick^ compares the German ]pfauchen, and a Piatt Deutsch 
pochen or puchen, to make a noise, on the authority of 
Pauli : these instances would seem to point out a true root 
BUK, which was no doubt originally onomatopoetic, and 
that at a late time, but which yet ceased to be used as a 
conscious imitation of a particular sound, and therefore is 
as real a root (in the common sense) as any of which we 



1 ZeitscJmft, XII. 122. 

2 Od. X. 20. 
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h'dve been speaking. Another root bargh to "jaluck/' 
may be implied by /Spaxv'^j hreuis, Sclav, hruzu (= quick), 
and our own word combined with German 2^fl'^olcen^. This 
indeed is singularly slight evidence for the existence of h 
in the original language. But Schleicher's pleas for it 
have weight^, that it is assumed by the aspirate hh, which 
is later, and yet certainly Indo-European : and the impro- 
bability of its not belonging to the original speech, while 
it is yet found in all the derived speeches. 

From the hard and soft unaspirated momentary sounds 
or " checks," we pass to the aspirates. Here we find the 
assumed aspirates of the original speech are not repre- 
sented in the derived languages with nearly so much 
regularity as we has^e hitherto found. The reason is 
to be found in the peculiar nature of the sounds I Before 
however considering their representation, one or two 
|)oints connected with them must be briefly discussed. 
Since the weak aspirates are found in so few of the de- 
rived languages — in no one European member of the 
family ; and since the hard aspirates are found in Greek, 
are we justified in assuming that gh, dh, bh, are the 
original forms of the aspirates, and not kh, th, ph .? This 
latter view is actually adopted by some philologists in 
order to avoid the obvious difficulty of deriving stronger 
from weaker aspirates : and this is by far the weightiest in 
the list of the arguments in its favour which are stated by 
Prof Kuhn^ and are answered seriatim by Prof Gurtius'l 
But this difficulty is at least in great part removed by 
regarding the aspirates as developeable into compound 

1 Ih. 

2 Compare the following statement from Cleasby's Icelandic Diet. i. 
-i9 : " jB represents p in Scandinavian roots, for probably all words and 
syllables beginning witli p are of foreign extraction ; and the same is 
probably the case in German and English and all the branches of the 
Teutonic (Grimm, iii. 414) : whereas in Greek and Latin p is the chief 
letter, containing about a seventh of the vocabulary, while b contains 
from one-seventieth to one-ninetieth only." 

3 As described at p. 60. 

^ In his review of Schleicher's Compendium, Zeitschrift, x. 302. 
5 Gr. EL 391. 
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original 
language 
possess 
hard as • 
well as soft 
aspirates ? 



sounds, which act upon each other like all other combi- 
nations. This action will be seen when we treat of the 
Greek aspirates. If the final breath of the soft aspi- 
rates could pass into the closely connected spiritus asper, 
the change from gh to kh is simply an assimilation of 
the g by the h, just as g is assimilated by the t in actus 
{s/ag). 

But may not both classes of aspirates have existed in 
Indo-European times, as both are found in the Sanskrit? 
Yet this theory will not entirely solve- the problem, for 
the hard aspirates in Greek correspond generally to the 
soft aspirates in Sanskrit, and these soft aspirates are 
not likely to have been weakened forms peculiar to 
Sanskrit; still the change becomes at least less violent 
and extensive. This view has been very powerfully sup- 
ported by Prof. Grassmann\ He points out that the 
soft aspirates of the Sanskrit are found in Keltic, 
Gothic, Lithuanian, and Sclavonic, as soft unaspirated 
letters: also in the same languages the hard aspirates 
of the Sanskrit appear as hard unaspirated sounds (ex- 
cept in Gothic where they are sometimes treated as the 
Sanskrit hards), but at all events they never appear as 
soft sounds. Each aspirated sound would seem to have 
simply lost its breath, but never passed from hard to soft, 
or vice versa. This difference, he argues, speaks for a 
different origin of the two classes. Similarly in Latin 
the soft aspirates of the Sanskrit appear as soft letters, 
or as h or / though / is indeed generally a hard breath. 
Yet in Latin he believes it to have had a weaker sound 
originally, from its frequent interchange with h (as fiii, 
but ama-ham, rufus and ruber) ^ and from its being repre- 
sented by the symbol of the Greek Digamma. In any 
case this / is found only at the beginning of words : and 
as a general rule the Latin represents the soft aspirate 
by a soft unaspirated letter. In Greek these soft aspirates 
appear regularly, as ;)^ ^, ^: but in any case where the 
1 Zcitsch. XII. 82, &c. 
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aspiration is lost (e.g. i^e^a, Sanskrit mahat for magkat) 
the representant is always a soft, never a hard letter — 
(thus pointing incidentally to the fact that the Greek 
aspirate even after the separation was at first a weak sound, 
though afterwards hardened) — while the exchange w^hich 
we find in Greek between the hard aspirated and nnaspi- 
rated letter, is mostly confined to the cases w^here the 
aspirate corresponds to the hard aspirate of Sanskrit : 
e.g. in Sanskrit we have the root sphar, to jerk, or vi- 
brate \ cognate , to which is the Greek ac^alpa and also 
cnralpo}, -where there is no aspirate : and there is a con- 
siderable number of cases where the Greek and San- 
skrit hard aspirate are found in correspondence, e.g. olaOa 
= vet-tha. From all this he concludes that the hard aspi- 
i^ates of the Sanskrit existed in the common speech, before 
the separation of Greek and Sanskrit. Did they exist 
still earlier? No information can be got from Keltic, 
Lithuanian, or Sclavonian, for in them the hard letters 
correspond to Sanskrit hard aspirated and unasjDirated 
letters. But in the Gothic he seems to see a distinction 
between the Sanskrit hard and soft aspirates: namely, that 
Sanskrit th, dh, ^ = Goth. t, d, tli respectively: thus the 
Sanskrit termination of the 2 sing, perfect, -tlia (Greek 6a) 
is in Goth, -t : the Sanskrit participle termination -tas = 
Gothic -ths : while in the cases — ^vhich are many — where 
this correspondence does not hold, and where th is found 
both in Sanskrit and Gothic, he holds the th to be a later 
development of the Sanskrit : which is indeed the prin- 
ciple which other scholars ap|)ly to explain the wdiole 
class of Sanskrit hard aspirates. On this evidence then 
from the Gothic he considers the hard aspirates to date 
back to the times before the first separation of languages. 
How^ then is the confusion in Greek of the two ori- 
ginally distinct classes of aspirates, which the Hindus 
retained distinct, to be explained? Prof Grasmann" con- 

1 See p. 104. This question of coui'se does not affect the relations 
there giyen. 

•■^ Zcitschrift, p. 99. 
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siders this phenomenon to be in accordance with the 
genius of the Gi^eek language, which develops the vowel- 
system, but allows ' the consonants to decay \ Conse- 
quently the aspirates had a tendency to become all hard 
or all weak. After a they were obliged to remain hard : 
in analogy with this, the weak aspirates at the beginning 
of words first became hard, whilst those within words 
remained much longer Aveak, but finally hardened also. 

In all this there seems to me nothing impossible. The 
evidence indeed supplied by the Gothic is insufficient to 
carry back the hard aspirates to the times before the 
separation of the North- Western family of nations. But 
at least a strong prwia facie case has been made out for 
their occurrence before the parting of the South -Western 
peoples. The question which is left to be decided is this : 
is the number of words containing a hard aspirate and 
common to the Greek and the Sanskrit — e.g. KO'^-yi) — 
ganhha — sufficiently great to force us to believe that they 
must have belonged to the common language before the 
division, and not developed in the different languages, 
after the division, from causes which acted equally on 
each? In the example given above there is no appearance 
of any such cause, and the diff&culty of believing that the 
Greeks and Hindus separately aspirated the h is greater 
in this particular case than that of supposing that it was 
aspirated by their common ancestors. But in a large 
number of cases we may trace a cause which might easily 
affect both peoples, though not necessarily to the same 
degree: most important of these is an s preceding the 
hard letter; which we know produced numerous aspirates 
in Sanskrit after the separation, and which may therefore 
well have exerted something of the same power in Greece. 
This would account for coincidences like that between 
Sanskrit sp/iaZ and a(j)aXXco : perhaps even for the in 

^ This decay indeed, at least of radical consonants, is more apparent 
than real. They are corrupted, undoubtedly, but with considerable regu- 
larity and are generally recoverable in some of the derivatives. See the 
account of Greek consonantal change. 
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old-da : and other less obvious phonetic influences may 
well have acted in other places. 

Prof. Curtius rejects Grassmann's hypothesis, though 
doubtfull}^, on the ground that such questions must be 
decided, not by comparison of a few isolated words in 
different languages, but by examining the consonantal 
systems of the languages as a whole : from which he sees 
that corresponding to the Greek hard aspirates there 
appear, as a rule, soft letters in all the other families : and 
he concludes that it is much more probable that the 
Greek aspirates should be isolated examples of strengthen- 
ing soft original sounds, than that all the other languages 
should have weakened the original hard aspirates so com- 
pletely as to leave no trace behind of intermediate h, t, p, 
through which in some cases at least they must have 
passed \ 

I shall now give the representatives of these sounds, 
which all are agreed in attributing to the early alphabet — 
the soft aspirates. In order that the substitution may 
be intelligible, I may be allowed to repeat that it is the 
separation of the breath from the momentary sound which 
operated in different ways upon the aspirates in Europe. 
Sometimes they became fricative letters — h, th, z, f, &c. — 
in consequence of the breath being strengthened: some- 
times the breath was lost and the unaspirabed consonant 
was left. Their history in Greece has been already alluded 
to, but will be more fully described in its place ; it was 
different from that of any other EurojDean language. 
But everywhere in Europe, I believe, the sound developed 
itself into a real compound: and as such became stronger 
than the corresponding unaspirated letter : gli became 
g -{-h. In India, on the other hand, and we believe in the 
original language, we have the true aspirate, gh ; which is 
weaker than the unaspirated letter, because based on a 
less complete contact. 

1 Gr, Et. 392. 
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GH, 

(Indo-Eur. GH= Sk. gh, h=^Gv.x = Lat. h (initial), g 
(medial) = Goth. (/ = 0. H. G. ^, h = Lith. ^, ^.) 

There has been little change of meaning, though much 
apparent change of form, in the derivatives of vagh to 
" carry/' It is the Sanskrit \/vah (where as constantly in 
Sanskrit the h seems to have driven the media out of the 
field), the Greek VFe% (distinct from \/cr€x, whence ecyxpv), 
Lat. f^veh (where the h must still have had some gut- 
tural sound, or it would not have assimilated itself to 
a subsequent hard, as in uec-tum, &c., and therefore 
differed from the h which the Eomans took from Cumae 
with the Greek alphabet, where it was a weakening from 
spirants, not aspirates), Goth. \Jvag, Lith. ^Jvez. A car- 
riage is vah-cma-m, 6xo-<;, uehi-culu-m, vez-ima-s (each of 
the four languages forming the noun by its own peculiar 
suffix), the German ivagen and our ''waggon" and "wain:" 
and uia {= veh-ya) , Gothic vigs, denotes a ''way" in two of 
the languages: 6x^o<; and vah-a-tt, a Sanskrit word for 
a river, have no parallels in the other languages \ 

The Greek base x^l^^^ shewn in many cases which in 
consequence of the loss of the nominative are called 
adverbs, e.g. x^l^^^> x^f^^^^^ ^^^ %a/>ta6'ei/, %a/ia^e, &c., 
the Lat. humus, the Lith. ieme land, with Zend .zeru, shew^ 
an original gham or ghama, meaning earth. From this 
comes apparently ghaman, an inhabitant of the earth. It 
is the source of homoiii), of Lith. hnu, of Gothic and A. S. 
guma, Norse gunii ; whence German hrautigam, Norwe- 
gian hrudgom, our bride" groom *^" The r is curious: it is 
probably due to that in preceding syllable, which was 
itself fluctuating: when "bird" passed into "bride," the 
r may have arisen after the g, either by assimilation, or 
as a sort of compensation to the latter part of the com- 



1 Gr, EL No. 169. 



2 Fick, 359 ; Gr. Et. No. 180. 
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pound for the removal of the r sound to the beginning. 
The possibility of this would be increased by the loss of 
the simple word in ordinary use : then the phonetic pro- 
cess would be helped on by the striving for clearness of 
meaning, shewing itself in finding a derivation for a word 
which clearly demanded one. 

The colour ''green" is denoted by words so obviously 
identical in the derived languages that we must refer 
them to a common origin, a root GHAR ; which however is 
probably distinct from the root of the same form express- 
ing "desire" or ''pleasure" which occurs in the Greek 
Xctipecv, Latin grains, German gierig, and our "gi^eedy\" 
Thus grass is %Xo7;, and zole in Lithuanian : and vegetables 
are holer a in Latin and zel-ije in Sclavonic, English " cole- 
wort" and "sea-kail:" and " grass-colour " is in Sanskrit 
hari, Greek ^Xco/jo?, Latin hel-uos, 0. H. G. groni, our 
"green I" Giluos, though agreeing in meaning, seems to 
belong to another root: whence also our "yellow;" the 
two colours easily pass one into the other. This same 
root GHAR, according to Curtius^ gives us p^^uo-o? (for 
XpvT-yo-s, original ghart-ya). Gold therefore was yellow 
to the Indo-European eye, not red as in our old ballads. 
The same word had a worse fate in Latin where it 
became the yellow dirt, i.e. {li)lut-um. It is the Gothic 
gultha, and our "gold." Fick* would also connect with 
this base the word rutilus : this would agree with' the 
application of the word to yellow flaxen hair; ruber, I 
think, is not so used : and it avoids the difficulty of three 
different letters being found in derivatives of the same 
base, ruber, rufiis, and rutilus : Corssen however explains 
the last as being rud-tilus'% and derives them all from 

RUDH. 

1 Prof. Max Miiller assigns to this root the original meaning of " fat- 
ness" (Led. II. 381), Prof. Sonne "light;" and no doubt pleasure is a 
secondary idea derived from one of these or some other similar notion. 
The derivation of the Indian "Harits" and the Greek XdpLres from this 
root (Id. II. 369) seems to me very probable. 

2 Gr. Et. No. 197. 

3 No. 185. 4 p. 69. 5 I, 369^ 
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Oar ancestors would seem to have been troubled by 
snakes: they had formed from the root AGH (=to choke) 
the noun aghi to denote the reptile \ This appears in 
Sanskrit as ahi, in Greek as e;>^^-?, Latin angui-s (where 
the radical agh has, as always in Latin, been strengthened 
by the nasal ; compare aiigor, angustus, anxms, &c.), and 
Lith. angi-s. The O. H. G. unc, an adder, does not 
shew the same suffix ; €j(^i-hva has sunk to the latter sig- 
nification : and e^'^eXv^ an ''eel" apparently reminded 
the Greeks of the original snake, but, as we know from 
Aristophanes, carried also with it more pleasant associa- 
tions. The same root gives ay^a^, and ar^yovrj, and the 
adverbs a^x'^ ^^^ ^IX^^ * ^ these have the primary 
sensuous meaning: but a%09 is abstract, and so are the 
secondaries ax-d-o<; and ax-O-o-fiaL. The Anglo-Saxon 
recalls the Greek in ange, vexation, and it has the curious 
prefix cmg, meaning difficult, in compounds. One is ang- 
ncdgl, a sore under the nail, in old English agnail, and 
now commonly (by mistaken etymology) ''hangnail." 
Egeo and ind-igeo are probably also connected. 



DH. 



(Indo-Eur. Dfi= Sk. dh = GT, ^ = Lat. / (initial), d 
(medial) = Goth. d= O. H. G (^ = Lith. d) 

This letter is found in many rather curious and inter- 
esting roots. One of these is DHA, to " milk " — to be dis- 
tinofuished from the same combination of sound which 
means to "]3lace," and becomes in Greek the important 
root 9e, Of course it is quite possible that the idea to 
"milk" may have been expressed simply by saying "to 
place to the breast:" but this is quite uncertain; the two 
ideas may have. been originally represented by very dif- 
ferent combinations of sound which at a time beyond the 



1 Gr, Et. ^To. 172. 
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reach of our investigation, and by the operation of laws 
which we cannot discover, became identical. At all events 
for etymological purposes they are practically distinct 
roots : the derivatives of the one must be kept distinct 
from the derivatives of the other. In Greek DHA (to 
milk) is always found with the vowel long, agreeing in the 
main with Sanskrit in this respect. Thus it occurs in the 
rare verb OfjaOat^, and in the same neuter sense as it has 
in Sanskrit: but in one of the Homeric Hymns''^ it has the 
active sense which I imagine to have originally belonged 
to the root — ouS' ap' ^ KiroXKwva '^pvcrdopa Orjaaro /jbijrijp. 
The nouns formed in Greek from the root are numerous, 
as 67]\7], OPjXv^, TL-0'/]V7], &c., and ]Drobably also the proper 
name T7]-6v<;, In Latin it is not quite certain whether 
filius should be attributed to this root, or to BHU (Latin 
\/fu) to " be," because the Latin confusedly represents both 
the dental and labial aspirate at the beginning of a word 
by /: the former view is taken by Curtius^, the latter b}^ 
Corssen"*: and there is the same uncertainty about /e??ima. 
In English ''female" is a corruption of fennel, from old 
French femelle, the diminutive of femina. But the root 
has certainly its Latin representative in felo — to suck. 
In Gothic we find claddjan "to give milk" in Mark xiii. 
17 : and tdu with the same sense in 0. H. G. Curiously 
Sanskrit seems to be the only language which has applied 
this root to denote a cow — dhenu — obvious as the appli- 
cation might seem. 

The simple root DHA, to place, is found in Sk. l^ff^h^ 
and Greek Oe-lvai, also in con-do, ab-do, &c. The secondary 
sense, of being engaged about a thing, is seen in the Teu- 
tonic family, A. S. don, our "do," and German tkim (for 
0. LI. G. tu-an). Yet the primary sense may still be seen 
in old English, e.g. in the jDhrase to ''do-on" clothes, or 
to "don" them; and the opposite, to "doff" them^ 

1 E.g. Od. IV. 89. 2 y^^ ApoUo, 123. ' 

'^ Gr. Et. No. 807. ^ Kritlsche Beitrdrje, 18?=. 

^ There is a curious parallelism here ^^ith the Latin ; not only is 
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A rather obscure Greek root 6a and its secondary \J6a^, 
meaning to stare, or wonder at, is liable to be confused 
with the last in consequence of the loss of the final v. 
It does not seem to occur in any other language except 
in the Sclavonic branch ^ nor is the verb found in Ionic. 
Greek, except perhaps in Ocl. XVIII. 191 — ajx^poTa hwpa 
SiSov Lva fjbiv OrjaalaT ^^^(aioi — where Bekker's emendation 
OeaaaiaTo (quoted by Curtius, I.e.) seems probable. But 
in Doric Greek the verb occurs frequently: OaaOe tcl<; 
diTLcrTLa'^ says the Megarian (Ar. Ach. 770), and in Theo- 
kritus the word is used for going to some sight or show^, 
and Oaaau means simply ''look^!" by the process of weak- 
ening mentioned above, by which a general idea is sub- 
stituted for one more vivid and more restricted — a process 
found, I think, more among the less quick-witted Dorians 
than among the other Greeks : thus in Theokritus epiretv 
(Indo-Eur. SARP, to creep) means simply to go ^, but in Ionic 
and Attic too the primary sense is not infrequently lost. 
The nouns however derived from this root are no|) re- 
stricted to Doric, as 6av/xa (for 6a?-/jba), 6ea (for Oef-a) : 
Oavfjba indeed is sometimes derived from the following root 
DHU : the derivations are equally possible phonetically : 
but '' staring " seems to denote wonder more naturally 
than '^ rapid motion" does. Fick^ would refer 6ea to a root 
DHl, to think; we have sjdhyai in this sense in Sanskrit^, 
and dM, a noun expressing mind. I think this much less 
probable. Oafju^o^ and TeOrjira have been already referred 
to this family ^ 

The derivatives of the root DHU to ''shake" or ''move 
quickly" retain the original meaning with curiously dif- 
ferent results. In Sanskrit from the lengthened form ^Jdhu 
we have dJvdvia = smoke, and dMU " dust." In Greek 

ah-do, "I do af" or "off," but ab-did-i is "I off-clid." Our "did" is a 
genuine example of a reduplicated perfect : it was dide (dissyllabic) in 
A S. See Max Miiller, Lectures, i. p. 233 (2nd ed.). 

1 Gr. Et. No. 308. ^ n. 72, xv. 23. ^ j, 149, 

4 VII. 2, XV. 26, &c. ^ p. 102. 6 gee, however, p. 105. 

7 See p. 101. 
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'\J6v gives us dvetVy in Homer of rushing winds and streams 
— the aveyio^ avv XaCkain OvwVy or Skamandros olSfiarL 
dvcop ; but the same verb was at the same time used for 
burning — apparently the connecting link is the flaming, 
or the quivering of the air about fire — and in post-Homeric 
times 0V6CP is regularly used of "sacrificing." But the 
noun 6viJLo<^ seems from the earliest traceable times to 
have been confined to the movement of the soul : whilst 
dveXKa remained fixed to the earliest sensed and 6vo<; was 
attached to the derived idea of sacrifice. In Latin fumiis, 
0. H. G. toum, Sclav, dymu and our "dust" (originally 
dicnst), is still retained for the primary sensuous idea of 
agitation. But the Sclavonic has followed in the wake of 
the Greek by expressing the soul by dusa ; and the 
Lithuanian diXma denotes both thought and soull 

PerhajDS no Lido-European noun has preserved its 
form so perfectly during all its wanderings as madlni. 
It is the Sanskrit madhu, first meaning honey, then "a 
spirituous liquor extracted from the blossoms of the Bassia 
latifolia," according to Prof Benfey's Sanskrit dictionary : 
in Greek it is [leOv^ with no meaning but wine. The 
0. H. G. is 'metii, and the Anglo-Saxon medo — our '' mead." 
The Sclav, iiiedu and Lith midus seem not to have passed 
beyond the signification of honey ^ The Gaelic m^7 also 
is honey only, and mil-dheoch (honey-drink) is required to 
denote mead: compa.re also Welsh meddyglyn, better 
known as methegiin. Prof. Curtius takes the primary 
meaning to have been — a sweet drink. It seems to me 
more likely that the j)rimary meaning was honey, and 
that the North-Western peoples parted from the common 
stock before the word had got any other meaning; the 

^ Mr Paley (note to II. xii. 253) connects dveWa and dveiv in tlie 
sense of motion with Oeiv to run and 6o6s, and derives them all from de^. 
But surely this is impossible. From ^ep we can get only de^co or Oeco, 
not 6vu}. What analogy is there for such a formation ? It is of coui'se 
possible that there may have been two distinct roots, one "to rush," and 
one " to burn." But the ultimate G-reek form of each must have been \/'6v. 

2 Gr. Et. No. 320. M. MiUler, ii. 210. 

3 Gr. Et. No. 322. 
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invention of mead being thus left to our Teutonic fore- 
fathers' unaided ingenuity. The word reached its next 
stage of a sweet, and then intoxicating drink, before the 
separation of the Aryan and South European peoples : and 
never passed beyond this stage in India, a country where 
the palm supplies most of the spirituous liquor consumed 
and where grapes are grown only as a garden fruit\ But 
in Greece, a vine-growing country, the signification " wine" 
once attained, had driven out all others before the days 
of Homer. 



BH. 



(Indo-Eur. BE = Sk. bh = Gk. (/) = Lat. / (initial), b 
(medial) = Goth. 6 = 0. H. G b, p = Lith. b.) 

Considering the fact above mentioned that B is found 
in no certain Indo-European root, it is certainly not a 
little surprising that bh is found in some of the most 
common, such as BHA ''to give light" (the lengthened 
forms of wdiich have been already mentioned), BHU "to 
be," and bhar " to bear.'' The derivatives of BHU are too 
well known and have varied too little from the radical idea 
to need much description. I may mention however the 
participle bhavant, which is found in a restricted sense — 
a human "being"— in Sanskrit and Greek : compare also 
our own use of the participle. In Sanskrit it is used as 
a resjDectful periphrasis for a person sjooken to. Thus, 
instead of saying ''Do this," the polite phrase is "Let the 
being (= his excellency) do this." There is nothing how- 
ever of this sense in the Greek ^^(t)? i.e. ^aF-ar-?. The 
derivatives of BHAR are very different in the different 
languages. Thus while in Sanskrit the primary idea of 
" bearing" has ]3assed in the main part of the derivatives 
into that of supporting and of nourishing; and while 
in Gothic baihtn has the secondary sense of "bearing 

^ ElpMu stone's India, Vol. i. pi"), 10, 14. 
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children'' — compare the Scotch ''bairn;" — in Greek there 
is no important variant from the simplest sense of carrying 
except (/)o/309 meaning tribute. In Latin, on the contrary, 
•the root has been very prolific: heside ^7^-ax s^ndfer-ttlis 
we have probably far, corn, and fors, for-tima, &c. that 
which brings our luck to us\ 

An interesting root is ARBH ''to be active :" it ajDpears 
in Sanskrit as sjrahh, which has commonly the sense of 
desiring ; but its most frequent compound sam-ci-rabh sig- 
nifies to undertake. It appears as sJoXj), i. e. to bring in, 
or yield, in the Homeric wvov dXcpeXv and in the much 
discussed avhpe^ dXcprjo-Tal, probably "active, enterprising 
men." In Latin we have labor and all its derivatives : in 
Gothic arbaiths in the same sense, the modern German a?^- 
beit: and the Sclavonian rabu is a "servants" Earfo^, a 
difficulty, is Anglo-Saxon: and the Old English arrfey^, 
difficult, occurs in the Ormulum. 

While we find little agreement among the different 
peoples in the terms by which they denote the sun, moon, 
and heaven — a fact which perhaps may point out to us 
that the Indo-Europeans lived in a country where man 
was to a great extent independent of the atmospheric con- 
ditions, and not subdued by them, — yet they all agree in 
their name for the cloud. The Sanskrit nabhas is the 
Greek ve(po<; : the Latin nuhes, and nebula, and the Ger- 
man nebel, are cognate formations : and the Sclavonic nebo 
is the sky I This agreement is curious, and rather diffi- 
cult to explain. 

The Indo-European hhratar, brother, is found with 
slight difference in all the peoples; the Greek c^parrip 
alone has slightly changed, or widened, its sense : whereby 
the use of d^ek^o^ was rendered necessary for the vsimpler 
relationship. Here we see that the suffix -tar — found in 
the Greek -rep or -rop and the Latin -tor — was used before 
the separation to denote relationship. It is not very easy 



1 Gr. EU No. 411. 
P.E. 



2 Ih. No. 398. 



3 Ih. No. 402. 
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some of our 
words be- 
ing older 
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Indo- 
European 
roots). 



II. Pro- 
tracted 
tounds. 



to see the connection between this nse of it and the other 
more common one to mark the agent \ "Whether there 
were originally two distinct forms which by phonetic in- 
fluence were confused together ; or whether -tar first de- 
noted the agent, and the different domestic relations were 
first conceived of as the performance of certain functions 
(so that bhratar meant originally the bearer or supporter, 
patar the protector, matar the producer) — is impossible 
for us to decide. One objection to the latter view lies in 
the somewhat artificial character of the derivations here 
given ; the conceptions seem on the whole so little obvious 
or simple. No doubt there may have been originally a 
score of other words besides jxttar by which a father could 
be known, and patar may have driven them all out of the 
field by virtue of no superior merit as a conception, but 
from greater convenience of sound, or even some other 
more trifling reasons : such an elimination only requires 
time : and long time must have elajDsed between the sim- 
ple beginnings of primitive man upon the earth and the 
stage of develoiDment which the Indo-Europeans had at- 
tained when they first ajDpear in that dim Eastern dawn 
of what is to us the world's history: and therefore the 
charge of artificiality against these derivations should go 
for no more than it is worth. Yet I confess I cannot help 
suspecting that these words, j^cttnr and onatar, denoting as 
they do one of the simplest and earliest relationships, may 
possibly have been a legacy received from a still more 
distant time, remnants of an utterly perished language, 
brought down in some simpler form, and afterwards 
fashioned by our forefathers, so as to lose what was 
s tranche in their appearance, and be capable of being re- 
ferred to a known Indo-European root and suffix. Cer- 
tainly the first syllable of each word seems marvellously 
like the language of nature. 

I have thus given examples of the nine momentary 
sounds as they occur in roots and words presumably Indo- 
1 See aboye, p. 61. 
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European. The protracted sounds, which we now j)roceed 
to consider, require less strength and distinctness in arti- 
culation. Hence they occur less frequently in roots than 
the strong explosive sounds, which were better fitted to 
express with firmness and precision the ideas produced by 
natural objects through the senses upon the mind of a 
quick and vigorous race. I shall begin with the nasals, 
because they have a close and obvious connection with the 
momentary sounds : we have seen that the position of the 
mouth-organs for each is the same as that for the cor- 
responding explosive sound : but that, in addition, the 
nasal apertures of the jDhaiynx are open. Consequently 
each language should possess as many nasal sounds as it 
has distinct classes of consonants ]3roduced at the different 
points of contact : thus in Sanskrit, which possesses two 
additional classes of consonants, the palatal and lingual, 
sounded between the guttural and the dental, each of 
these classes has its own nasal, distinguished like the other 
nasals by its own peculiar symbol. Sanskrit has thus five 
nasal letters, while no EuroiDean language has more than 
two symbols, though many have at least a third sound, 
like that of ng at the end of English " sing," to express a 
guttural nasal. The question has already been mentioned 
whether this sound is Indo-European. Certainly that 
language possessed no special symbol for it : and there is 
no evidence that it could ever stand alone in any ancient 
language but Sanskrit : in all the others it is only found 
in contact with the guttural which jDroduced it, as in dy- 
X0V7], angustus. These two words, together with the Gothic 
aggviis^ also meaning "narrow" and derived from the same 
root as the others, might seem to justify us in assuming 
an Indo-European root ang (where by h I denote the 
sound ng). But no stronger form is found in Sanskrit 
than agha, in the sense of "evil:" and the Greek also has 
the simpler V<^X^ ^s in dxo^ : a later origin must therefore 

1 The symbol r/, to denote the nasal, Yi-as of course borrowed from the 
Greek usage. 
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be attributed to the nasal, in this and in similar cases. 
The most that we can infer is that the sound was be- 
comino- recoo'nised before the separation of languages, but 
not yet so fully as to require a definite symbol. 

The dental and labial nasals are found unaltered in all 
the lano-uao-es. The only variety we find is in the Greek, 
Gothic, and Lithuanian, which take n at the end of a word 
where the other languages have m. The reason is obvi- 
ous : m, which is pronounced with the lips firmly closed, 
is less fitted for the end of a word, where the tendency is 
always to let the lips part. 

From AN, to blow, we have an-ila in Sanskrit and 
av-efjio^ in Greek meaning wind. Transferred to the 
spiritual world the Graeco-Italian anemos becomes animus, 
the spirit, in Latin. In Scotch ^^aynd" is breath (found 
in Barbour), and there is an old English word "onde\'^ 
The 0. H. G. unst"^ is the violent wind, while ansts in 
Gothic denotes favour or grace : so curious is the inter- 
lacino' of the physical and metaphysical in the derivatives 
of tilts root. In Sanskrit dnana is the mouth, and then 
like 05 comes to mean a face: and most probably the 
same meaning is found in tt/? 0(7-771^77 9, with face turned 
towards one, airr^v^^, with averted face, irprjvr]^, with 
face bent forward, vTr^vr], the part below the mouth. These 
etymologies are due to Prof Benfey, who also connects 
prcina, which in Sanskrit signifies both breath and life, 
with the Greek (^prjv and ^povn^,. 

The severity of the winter in the original home of the 
Indo-European nations is shewn by their all having the 
same word for snow : except indeed the Hindu. The 
orioinal root was SNIGH, which is retained in Sanskrit in 
the form snih, but it denotes viscosity, and the deri- 
vative sneha means first oil, then love. The Zend 

1 As in Gower's Confessio Amantis ; "she gaspeth with a drechinge 
onde," i.e. a labouring breath; given in Morris, S]}ecimens &c. p. 275, ed. 2. 
; a'(?r. Ei. No. 419, 
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however has the root in its old sense : in Greek the 
guttural has passed into a labial, and we have vlcpa^;, &c. : 
in Latin ning-ere, the first consonant being lost, as often, 
in Latin : the Gothic for "snow" is snaivs, the Lithuanian 
S7iegas. The fact that the Indians alone allowed the word 
to pass out of its original sense shews that they passed 
into a cUmate the most unlike to that of the common 
fatherland. Their common word for snow is hwia, Avhence 
Himdlaya, the place where the snow lies : it comes from 
tlie root GHI, which has given the other languages their 
word for winter, yeiix(£)Vy hiemps, Lithuanian z'ema: the 
fact that hima was used by the Hindus to denote a num- 
ber of other objects remarkable for whiteness and fresh- 
ness — such as camphor, the pearl, the white lotus, and 
fresh butter^ — may shew that snow was to them an object 
to be admired from a distance rather than an inconve- 
nience under foot. Some general inferences about the 
climate of our fatherland will be found in a note at the 
end of this chapter. 

The agreement in the word for a daughter-in-law is 
curious. The Sk. snushd, Gr. vvo^, Lat. nurus, and 0. H. G. 
snu7% and A. S. s/^o?^^ point to the Indo-European form 
snusa : which may not unlikely have originally been smvu- 
sa, a derivative from siinu, ^'a son" (which is a Sanskrit 
form from su, ''to beget;" whence vi6<i = su-yo-s). A man 
was nar or nara. We have it in Sanskrit nri, in d-vep, 
and it is found in all the Italian dialects as ner, except in 
Latin, where it seems to have been superseded by uir. It 
is the Sabine name JVero; and NeHiis'is a secondary form. 
The Welsh nerth, Irish nert, mean manliness l These 
words belong to the class which can be best relied upon 
to shew the affinity of the Keltic to the other European 
languages : the identity of the root is certain and the 
formation seems independent : therefore they were not 
merely borrowed words. 

1 Benf. Lex. s.v. ^ As in Matt. x. 35 ; and see Gr. Et. No. 444. 

» See Ebel, p. 108 ; Tick, 110. 
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M. 

The labial-nasal is found in the root MAE, which with 
its strengthened forms mard, and marp — if this latter 
be really connected with it — is well known from the full 
and interesting discussion it has received from Max Miiller 
in his second series of lectures. It appears most com- 
monly in Greek and Latin as fs/mor (or fj fjupo in Greek 
as a-ii[l3)po~TO<;), and mostly restricted to the sense of 
death. Our "murder" is to be seen in the Gothic viaurthr. 

One of the most important roots in the language is 
MAN, to think. This root indeed, as we have already 
seen, is only a secondary, modified form of MA, to measure 
(whence comes ona-ta which the Sanskrit grammars give 
as the past participle of man, and ma-ti, thought): but 
it is undoubtedly older than the time of the separation. 
In the Sanskrit and in all the North-European languages, 
the derivatives of this verb signify nothing but operations 
of the mind, as thought and memory: in old German 
niinna is love, whence the minne-singers. In Anglo-Saxon 
myn is love, and myne '^mind," memory. But in Latin 
the root is applied in its simplest form — man-eve — and 
in Greek almost its simplest — /ubiv-etv — to express what is 
apparently a much more concrete idea — to remain. Which 
is the primary sense? It has already been' incidentally 
mentioned that the concrete signification of a verb or 
noun, as a rule, always precedes the abstract : for example, 
VAR meant to look ''warily" before oipa (strengthened 
derivative from fop, whence op-dco) meant caution, anxiety; 
or ver-eor meant to be afraid. Has then this root reversed 
the ordinary process? The fact, that no trace is left in 
the Teutonic and Sclavonic speeches of any original sense 
'' to remain," is strongly against that having been the 
primary sense of the root. Probably no root has ever 
passed from a particular to a general signification with- 
out leaving some trace behind in some of its derivatives 
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of its original meaning. How then can we explain this 
exception 'to the rule? According to Prof. Curtius^ the 
root, starting with the idfea of thought, took three main 
directions : (1) active, yearning thought, as seen in the 
Homeric jme-fjiov-a, and also in yaei/09, which at first was 
active purpose of the soul — the /j.€vo<; kol Ov/j^o^ of the 
Homeric heroes — and then by association passed into the 
idea of bodily strength : and the cognate fiato/xaL (= fjua-yo- 
fiac) has the same meaning : (2) excited thought ; whence 
fiaivoiJbai, fjbrjVL^ and fiavrL^;, all denoting the carrying a 
man out of himself by power of thought ; and here, on 
this theory, come [xevw and man-eo, when a man is so 
filled with thought that he stands stock-stil] : (3) back- 
ward thought, remembering and admonishing, whence 
the proper name Islev-Toop, the adviser, ^iovaa (i.e. Moz^- 
aa, the teacher) ; and the numerous list of Latin deri- 
vatives, onen-tio, moii-eo, onoiis-trimi (for mon-es-trinn, i.e. 
the warning), reminiscor, and many others. In mentiri 
and mendax^ the idea has received a twist. This ex- 
planation seems to me the best that can be given of the 
inversion of the general rule. Prof. Curtius explains in 
the same way the ]Darallel case of the Latin mora, delay, 
which stands alone as a concrete noun among the nume- 
rous abstract derivatives from SMAR, ''to remember," the 
Greek \J fJiep in ixep-Lfiva, &c., Lat. \Jmor in memoria. 

From the simple root MA, we have many secondaries 
beside those akeady mentioned. Thus we have ]\IAD, 
still used in the ^^rim^ry sense in /jieS- LjLtjjo<; and mod-us, 
but in a S(^condary derived sense of regulating in jjuehecv 
and moderor. madh denoted to measure something men- 
tally, to consider, in (xaOelv and meditor, probably also 
medicus and onedeor, with the farther sense of special 
artistic skill, acquired by such consideration. It will be 
seen that the derivatives of these two secondaries are in 
form indistinguishable in Latin : so that we can onl}^ 

1 Gr. Et. No. 429; see also p. 99. 

2 Ou the form of this ^Yo^d, see Gorssen, Kritische Beitrdge, 118. 
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tives or 
Sxjirants, 



judge by the required meaning to which root they should 
be assigned. Lastly, we have mar, to measure out, appor- 
tion, in fxepo<; and mereo ; perhaps mer-c-s is a further 
secondary, or rather tertiary. 

The nasals have played a very prominent part in the 
formation of suffixes. A list has been given above ^ of 
twenty-two simple suffixes, the majority of which can be 
traced by comparison through the different languages up 
to Indo-European days. Of these, three consist of the 
simple vowels a, ^, u, with no consonant at all. Out of 
the remaining nineteen, a nasal is found in eight; and, 
curiously enough, the dental t is found in no less than 
seven. In four the spirants are found, r in three, k and 
dh each in one : no other consonant occurs. This would 
seem to shew a facility of the t sound which we should 
not have looked for: since undoubtedly these suffixeS' 
must have been selected out of many other competitors 
to fill their post because of some proved lightness and 
convenience of sound, found in them more than in any. 
other part of the mechanism of language. It is probable 
that we must look for the cause of this in the wide range 
through which this letter can be formed, i.e. by pressure 
of the tongue at any point from the mid-palate to the 
edge of the teeth. That the sound varied to some extent 
in Greek and Latin pronunciation may be inferred from 
the fact that in each language the dentals have been much 
more corrupted than either of the other classes, neither of 
which admit of much looseness and uncertainty as to the 
point of contact. The preponderance of nasals in these 
suffixes is not surprising : they can be pronounced clearly 
with less effort than any other sound except r and l. 
Hence we have in frequent cases the suffixes -ma, -many 
-inant, vaiit, an, ana, na, ni, nib. 

We now come to the continuous fricative sounds, as 
opposed to the shut sounds (momentary and continuous) 



1 See p. 48 ; see also Schleicher, Gomy. p. 374, 
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which we have been hitherto considering. Out of the 
much larger list of sounds the nature of which we ex- 
amined ^ we have but four or five to consider now; four 
central, Y, s, V, R : and one lateral, L. As we have 
seen, r really belongs to the same class as y and v : but 
from its close connection with I, the two are often classed 
together as liquids, while the other three have received 
the convenient and not incorrect title of " spirants," w^hich 
will be frequently applied to them in this book; but in 
reality r and even I have as good a title to the name. Of 
the first three, y and v are soft or sonant letters, the first 
palatal, the second labial or labio-dental : 5 is a hard 
letter. They have been retained uncorrupted in Sanskrit, 
and nearly so in the North-European languages : it is in 
the Zend, which however does not concern us, and in 
Greek and Latin (especially the former) that they have 
suffered most. Since therefore a full list of these varia- 
tions must be given in their proper place, I shall give but 
few examples here of these sounds in primitive roots and 
words: just enough to shew that there really were such 
sounds as y and v, which would be a matter of great doubt 
to any mere Greek scholar from the absolute loss of 
the first letter, and slight traces left of the latter in 
the earliest stao-e of Greek. 



(Indo-Eur. F= Sk. 3/ = Gr. c, e, f, f)=Lat. i=j in all 
the other members of the family, except the English, the 
sound however being the same.) 

The root YUG has given the common term for the 
"yoke" to all languages. It is the Sanskrit yuga-m — 
which however denotes more frequently a pair, or couple ; 
the Greek l^v^ov, Lat. iug-'uniy Gothic jiik, 0. H. G. joch, 
Lithuanian jimga-s. There can be no doubt of the em- 
ployment of the Indo-European s as an agricultural people 
1 See pp. 63—74. 
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before the separation. The same root gave the Latins 
their term for a wife— co?i-mx — compare the Greek ofio- 
^v^, the acre, mgeriim, and superlative iuxta, i.e. iug-i-stay 
as Corssen ingeniously explains it\ comparing exta = ec-i- 
sta, a superlative form beside extents, extra. 

A husband's brother's wife was called yantar. This 
was the Sanskrit ydtri (the a being lengthened by com- 
pensation), and the Scl^v. j^try, where the lost nasal' is 
indicated by the mark under the e. This gives the con- 
necting link with elvdrepe^ and ianitrices^ , The original 
meaning seems quite imattainable. Benfey connects the 
Latin and Greek words with ^^w^Vxit ydmdtri^ ^ a daughter's 
husband : which is less satisfactory in meaning, and in- 
volves a change of nasals. 

Time was certainly denoted by ydra: it is not cpite 
certain whether it was a '' year :" that is the sense of Zend 
ydrey Gothic jer{a), Norw. jaar, and German jah7\ In 
Sclavonic however jara is spring : and the Greek copa is 
inconclusive. Probably the word meant first of all a sea- 
son, to be fixed at any length as suited the different 
peoples. In Sanskrit we have nothing nearer than yd-tu, 
formed by a different suffix, apparently from the secondary 
\Jyd, to go : so that the word would naturally mean ''the 
pastV or, if a year was the primary sense, a "goiug" or 
revolution of the sun. 

A term for soup, yusa, is given by Sk. yusha, and Irjr 
ius : ^co/jio^ shews a different suffix : but in Sclavonic we 
hsive jucha, and ch in that language sometimes represents s. 
The root is doubtless YU, to mix. It will be seen that 
f frequently represents y in Greek. The letter indeed is 
most manifold in its shapes : beside the vowel-substitutes 
given in the heading, it also passes by assimilation into 
X, fjb, Vy p, (T, and r, and is not seldom lost altogether. 
All these changes will be given in their places. 

The pronominal stem "who" was formed in Indo- 



^ Auss2)r. II. 549. 
3 Lex. s.v. 



2 Fick, 158 ; Gr. Et No. 423, b. 
4 Gr. El No. 522 ; Fick 160. 
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European by this letter, as ya-s. Perhaps, as Curtius sug- 
gests^, this stem itself was a secondary form derived from 
the simple pronominal stem i = that, Latin is, by the affix 
a, the radical vowel passing before it into the semi-vowel 
- — this conjecture derives support from the Gothic method 
of forming the relative by adding ei to the demonstrative 
pronoun: thus thata + ei or that ei = which. The Sanskrit 
has kejot this pronoun unchanged: the Greeks suffered 
the spirant to sink into the spiritus aspei' — 6-9, with its 
cases ov, Wev, o6l, &c. The Gothic, though forming its 
relative by a different rule, seems yet to have kept a trace 
of the old form in jah, which rejoresents /cat, ^ydp and Se in 
the Gospels: it was apparently a loose conjunctive pro- 
noun like the Latin que. Jahai, which is commonly given 
as an example, may be jah-ibai^ : the Sclavonic has the 
form pretty accurately — ji-s — but transferred it to the 
demonstrative. This variety of usage may shew that this 
secondary pronoun (if Prof Curtius hypothesis be true) 
existed indeed before the separation of the North-Western 
peoples, but had not yet clearly separated itself in meaning 
from the demonstrative : and that the superior logic of 
the remaining peoples first gave it its distinct restricted 
meaning. In Greek the consciousness of this t/ remained 
till the days of Homer — as we find in the Iliad lines end- 
ing with ^€09 (W9, &c., where the apparent irregularity is 
often explained by a supposed digamma : in truth it pro- 
bably was no irregularity at the time wdien the line was 
first recited, but the sound of the y was still slightly 
heard. This a59 was the ablative case of 6-9 and equiva- 
lent to the Sanskrit ydt, final t in Greek always j)assing 
into (7 : just as by the same loss of the y, ydvat — ''how 
much," is found in Greek in the very dissimilar form a-Fo9, 
Doric a9, Attic ea)9^. 

1 ar. Et. No. 606. - See Skeat, GotJiic Glossanj, s.v. 

''^ Delbrucli (Curtius, Studien, 11. 2. 193) argues with much acuteness 
that the a ^Yas a Sanskrit variation and that the first vowel was originally 
short. He takes the analogy of ^Sao-iXeF-o?, &c., and considers that some- 
times the e was changed to t] {fiaaiXijos) by the common backward action 
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The most frequent traces of this spirant are to be 
found in formative and case-suffixes\ Thus the original 
comparative sufSx -yans — probably once -yant, can be 
traced through the Sanskrit, e. g. hhu-yams = more ; the 
Greek -tov^ as /caKcov, though often much hidden by assi- 
milation, of which more hereafter; -ior, earlier -^05, as 
maioT, for mag -ior; compare the Spanish mayor: and 
even the Gothic is=jas by a phonetic rule of the lan- 
guage {i=ja^), A middle step, jiSj seems to occur in 
hiuarjisy the interrogative pronoun. 

S. 

(Indo-Eur. >S=Sk. s, sh = Gr. cr, Q = Lat. 5, r = Goth. 
s, z = 0. H. G 5, r = Lith. s) 

The sound of original s was probably hard, not the 
corresponding soft z which is often denoted by the same 
symbol. The letter is preserved in every language in 
some of the forms derived from AS to "be." In San- 
skrit we have the primitive form : in Greek and Latin 
it appears as ES^ (e)s-um: in Gothic the original vowel is 
seen as /, and this language also (like Latin and Greek) 
has corrupted the first person into im, but kept the s in 
the third person ist, our own " is." The Lithuanian, which 
has preserved the conjugational suffixes with remarkable 
accuracy, still exhibits es-mi and es-ti. The root no doubt 
meant originally to breathe, though perhaps no lan- 
guage but the Sanskrit has any derivative bearing that 
sensed The root was used in Sanskrit and in Greek to 
express moral ideas : thus {a)sat the participle signifies 
"true" (really existing) and "good;" and to the same j)ro- 

of a vocalised spirant ; but the Ionic, which still retained the conscious- 
ness of y and v, could let the change act forward and make ^acriX^ws, at 
pleasure, as well as the other ; and the Attic Greek adopted it ; so also 
the '^m we are now considering. 

This therefore furnishes an explanation of these vowel changes, different 
from " compensation ;" see Chapter i. page 4. 

1 See pages 48, 49. ^ Schleicher, Com]). 479 — 484. 

3 See M. Miiller, Lect. ii. 249. 
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cess is probably due the same sense of the Homeric ey? 
(for eV-i;-9, the suffix being different), and the common ev, 
^'well," to which the Sanskrit prefix su- is precisely parallel. 
The correspondence of form and sense between eVeo? and 
sat-ya-s points strongly to their common derivation from 
this root\ 

The roots for sewing and spinning — SIV and NADH — 
(as Mommsen has pointed out^) are alike in all Indo-Euro- 
pean languages ; though at the same time he denies to 
our forefathers the further accomplishment of weaving. 
The former — siv — is not indeed very recognisable in 
Greek. Both in Greek and Latin the ^ has been lost, be- 
cause the V was resolved into the vowel u (Latin su-o, 
sutor, &c.), and therefore one of the two vowels was obliged 
to fall out ; and the root is then probably to be found in 
fcaacrvco = Kara-av-coj which is restricted however to the 
cobbler's stitch. From NADH comes Gothic nethla, our 
"needle." 

In the greater number of roots, however, the s must be 
inferred by the classical scholar chiefly from the kindred 
languages, as it commonly drops out altogether between 
two vowels in Greek, and in Latin under similar circum- 
stances passes into r. Thus the root US ''to burn" is 
authenticated by the Sanskrit and Zend ^/ush, and Latin 
Vw5 in us-tum. But no nearer forms occur in Greek than 
the Homeric evco (for evcrco), meaning to singe pigs, and avco, 
to dry, whence avo<; and aux/Lto9. If, as Professor Curtius 
thinks ^ the root points back to an older form YAS, it may 
be better to connect with it, as he does, the name Hestia 
Vesta — almost the only divinity not Indo-European ^ 

1 Gr. Et. No. 564. Fick however (p. 186) connects these words with 
Sanskrit vasu meaning "goods," wealth, which may perhaps once have 
meant good, as an adjective. He explains ^us by a prosthetic e before 
the V, i.e. e-pecri'. But the rj may be equally well due to the lost s. The 
Sanskrit analogies seem to me almost decisive for the explanation given 
in the text. 

^ Hist. Rome, i. 17. 

» Gr. Et. No. 610. 

4 Mommsen, Hist. Rome, i. 21i 
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yet from the first common to both the Greek and Italian 
nations — rather than with VAS to '' dwell," the root which 
gave the Greek ^aarv, and the Latin verna, the honse- 
born slave. But, if so, VAS sank to US in Indo-EurojDean 
times, as is proved by the widely-spread derivatives of 
that form. The hot wind, Evpo<;, and Auster, are clearly 
from this root: the different forms which the vowel has 
taken will be discussed in the chapter on vowel-intensifi- 
cation. Curtius also connects ?;eX609 with the same root^ 
making the original form of the word ai)(<7)e^609; then 
the V either fell out altogether, as in the common Greek 
aekio^, or hardened itself into /S as in the Cretan ajieKio^, 
If this be so, as seems in the highest degree probable, 
there can be no hesitation in identifying with this Greek 
avaeKio^ the Latin proper name Aurelius, the older form 
of which was Auselius; and very curious in this connection 
is the old legend respecting the Aurelian family, that they 
were descended from the sun I The last Graeco-Italian 
word connected with this root is Aiisos, the morning — 
which became on the one side the Aeolic ai/a)9, Doric aco?, 
Ionic rjm, and Attic ea)9 — where the rough breathing 
seems to be due, as often, to Athenian Cockneydom; — on 
the other side, by the addition of a secondary suffix, the' 
Latin Ausos-a or Aurora. The Sk. iishas and Zend uslia 
both denote the morning; also the Lith. auszra, where the 
vowel has been raised as in the Graeco-Italian. The Ger- 
man Oest and our East are from the same root, and de- 
note the morning-land ^ 

1 Gr. Et. No. 612. 

2 Paul. Eint. 23, quoted by Curtius. 

3 The word -/^ws is derived by Mr Paley {Iliad, xi, 1) from tlie *' root 
ap, the same as in drip, dyrrjs, and connected with fap (0dos)." In the 
preface to the first edition of this work I objected to this as an instance 
of unscientific etymology. The scientific method, as I understand it, 
consists in putting side by side words which have the same or a cognate 
meaning in languages known to be related to each other; then in 
examining whether these words, tried each by the recognised phonetic 
laws of its own language, lead up to the same root. If thus correspond- 
ence both of sense and form is then found in two langiiages, the words are 
probably identical ; if ' in three or four languages, the probability ia 
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(Inclo-Eur. V= Sk. v -= Gr. v, F, () = Lat. ii = v in all 
others.) 

A root YAS, to dwell, has been already mentioned. 
Another root of the same form signifies to clothe. I 
say another, because although of course it is j^ossible to 
conceive that each of these significations was developed 
from another, e.g. that to dwell and to clothe are both 
modifications of an earlier seuse, i.e. to cover; yet it seems 
to me, as I have ah^eady often said, more probable that 
the roots were originally diverse, and came into their 
present common form in times which elude our analysis: 
at any rate they are distinct roots for us, and their deriva- 
tives must be kept distinct. This vas "to clothe" pro- 
duced numerous Sanskrit words for clothing: it gave the 
Gothic vas-ti, ''a vest:" it has the Graeco-Italian form 
^Jves: which produced ues-tis and Fecr6'7;9; and is hardly dis- 
tinguishable in ev-vvfjii, for ^ea-vv-fjui, where the a has been 
assimilated, or in the Homeric eavo^ {^ea-avo-), where it 

immensely increased ; and we reach as high a degree of probability (or 
practical certainty) as is possible in any experimental science, according 
to the number of instances which can be adduced. This method has 
been followed in the derivation of V^cis from us. It is highly probable, 
from the two forms ai)ws, and Aurora, considered in the light of the 
phonetic laws of the two languages ; and it becomes practically certain 
when uslms and auszra are added ; when we have four words agreeing in 
meaning, slightly differing in form, and all regularly derivable from us, 
but not, so far as I know, from any other root. What evidence can be set 
against this in favour of a root af'> Mr Paley in a review of my first 
edition {Camh. Univ. Gazette, Dec. 8, 1869) gives an assumed opinion of 
Dr Donaldson that a^ and fap were identical, because the notions of 
air and light are closely allied. The merely subjective impressions of 
any one philologer, however ingenious, can hardly weigh much against 
linguistic facts. Then he calls the root "an instance of onomatopoeia, 
expressing something that brushes past with a changeful and fitful 
gleam," and compares "om* whiff, waft, iceft, chaff', dcoros, flare, Jiu/f.'' 
If all these_ could be shewn to be derived from ap or fap, (which lam 
very sure is impossible), I cannot see that a case would be made out for 
deriving ijJ^s from ap, half so probable as that I have given for deriving 
it from us. If it be not from us, how is the agreement of those four 
words to be accounted for ? 
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is totally lost. Curtius^ connects with the same root the 
similar word edvos:, which, as Battmann has shewn ^, is re- 
gularly used in Homer as the epithet of a garment, and 
with the penultima long. Buttmann does not suggest 
any derivation, but wishes (I think justly) to separate the 
word from evvvfjn and €av6<;, on the ground of the insuffi- 
ciency of meaning in such phrases as TrevrXo? €av6<;, where 
some more distinctive epithet is to be expected. May the 
word have meant " woven," and been derived from a sim- 
pler form of the root which produced the German weben, 
our "web"? That there must have once been a root 
without the final consonant (probably Vl) seems proved by 
the Sanskrit ^Jve, to "weave," and by the Latin uieo, to 
bind, or hoop, together with its derivatives uitis, uimeii, 
uitta, &c., and by the A. S. tvi^ie, a band, or willow twig, 
our ''withy." The sense suggested would, I think, suit 
all the passages in Homer where the word occurs, except 
that in which it is the epithet of tin ; rev^e Se oi Kvr}iuha<; 
eavov fcaacnrepoio^: but the word is there commonly trans- 
lated " flexible," and this secondary sense might fairly be 
derived from the first. 

The pastoral occupations of the Indo-Europeans are 
shewn, among many other indications, by the perfect iden- 
tity in the different nations of the name for the sheep. 
The original a^;t is unchanged in Sanskrit, Lithuanian, 
and Gothic (for though the actual word does not occur in 
this last language, it is proved by the derivatives avethi, 
a flock, and avistr, a fold). It is the English ''ewe." 
The Graeco-Italian avis has been affected by the differen- 
tiation of original a, to be described hereafter. Pictet sug- 
gests^ the connection of the name with the root AV: which 

o 

]Drimarily meant to give ear, attention — whence audio, 
and very probably the Doric word dtra<;, which gives name 
to the twelfth Idyll of Theokritus^ — then, in Sanskrit at 
least, took a secondary sense of protectiDg: so that avi 

1 Gr. Ft, No. 565. ^ x^a:iZ. 238. 3 j^. ^^y^j^ ^^3^ 

* Origines Ind.-Eur, i. 357. ^ Gr, Et. 346. 
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should mean the creature to be attended to, both from 
its weakness and its value. This of course amounts to no 
more than a plausible conjecture. 

The almost absolute loss of this spirant in Greek would 
make the identification of words of the same or similar 
meaning in Greek aud Latin impossible but for the help 
of the cognate languages, especially the Sanskrit. Thus 
we should scarcely think of identifying 16^ with iiirus, did 
not the Sanskrit mslia supply the missing link in the 
chain which leads us back with certainty to the form visa, 
which was in use before the separation of the three peo- 
ples, though, as uirus shews, not in any sense necessarily 
worse than an ill-tasting fluid. The Greek ^'09, the arrow, 
would seem to be due to the simple root I, from com- 
parison with the Sanskrit i-shuy which is formed with a 
different suffix. 

VA, to blow, gives m Sk. vdta, and Greek a-Fj^-r?;?, Lith. 
vetra, a storm, wind or storm ; it is however commonly na- 
salised in Europe, as in ue-n-tus, in Gothic vi-n-das, and 
our ''wind." It is also found in d-^T^-fjui and s^/jltjp: per- 
haps also in uarus, though a secondary form is here more 
probable. 

Fick^ connects arr] with another \/^d and the obscure 
Sanskrit \/van to hurt. The two forms really imply a root 
VA. From this comes a-^a-rd, which is attested by the 
Lesbian avajo? . The simple sense is found in Greek in 
ovraco, the a has been changed to (as in the participle 
d7rovpa<;, beside diravpaco: the compound verb is aTro-^ep: 
and the root is seen in Latin iter -r ere). The root is found 
also in Lith. votis and Gothic viindas, our "wound." It 
explains the ddarov Xrvyo^; vScop, Avhere the first a is pri- 
vative, the second prosthetic, and the third radical. 

V'ira was a man in Indo-European. It is the Sanskrit 
viva in the same eulogistic sense as uir, opposed to homo, 
the terrae films^, the Lith. vira-s, the Gothic vair, Old 



1 p. 187. 

P. E. 



a Find. Pyth, 11. 52. 



3 See p. 122. 
10 
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Irish fe?^ (by a regular change in Keltic of the soft to the 
hard labial). It was the A. S. wer, but is lost with us, 
except in " wer- wolf." 

Vaika was the house, the fixed abode, where a man 
^'entered in" habitually, for the root is VIK to enter, the 
Greek fc/c in U-e-rr}^. The Sk. vega seems to have meant 
no more than the Greek Fok-09, which however has a later 
form, though the older sense. But uic-us has been en- 
larged to an assemblage of buildings, the Gothic veihs, 
and our "wick." I haVe already pointed out the absence 
of any word to denote a town (in anything like the sense 
of Graeco-Italian times) among the Indo-Europeans. 

Lastly, V was useful in some formative and case-suf- 
fixes. Thus the form aJcva, " a horse," is visible in all the 
derived languages — hardly perhaps in 67r7ro9; which is yet 
identical with akva, the labial spirant having assimilated 
the guttural h into the labial p, which then in turn assi- 
milated the s. Similarly the fuller forms -van and -vant 
existed in the Indo-European, parallel to -man and -mant 
The second -vant — corrupted to evr and or in the Greek — 
Xapt-^evT, and t6tvtt-^ot: in Latin the change was even 
more complete, if Schleicher^ is right in tracing the ter- 
mination -oso in fructuosus, &c. from -vant or rather a 
secondary vant-a, which became by charges common 
enough in the Latin -vonso, -onso, -oso. 

Finally, we have to consider the cognate sounds E and 
L, commonly called liquids. I have already mentioned 
that there is some doubt whether L be as old as the days 
of the one common speech. I hold it certain that E in 
the original speech was the continuous central, not the 
vibrated or trilled sound. It is only on the supposition 
that it had a definite position in the mouth that the 
change into L becomes intelligible. The physiological 
difference between the two sounds has already been ex- 
plained : the tongue is in the same direction for each of 
them, but ?^ is central and I is lateral. The greater ease 
1 Oomp, p. 403. 
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of I is so much and no more. Historical facts seem to 
point in the same direction'. L is much less frequent in 
Sanskrit than R, the Hindus having retained the R in 
many cases where in the European languages it has 
passed into L : thus the root of brightness and whiteness 
RUK is still sjruj in Sanskrit, but sjluk in Graeco-Italian 
— \evic6<; and luceo. Clearly this change would be much 
less likely if original R had been a trill, capable of being 
sounded at any part of the mouth : it is much more likely 
that the original sound was the firm r, which could pass 
into either I or the trilled r. In Sanskrit, as in English, 
it went even further than the trill; the mouth passage 
was so open that the sound was absolutely vocalic: in 
Sanskrit we get the so-called vowel ri, in English the 
glide r, the sounds were probably identical. The passage 
from the stronger r is in each case historically traceable. 
The letter L is absent in Zend altogether. Still I shall 
have some roots to mention below where L, with this ex- 
ception, is found universall}^ ; and there is much reason 
for believing that the change had begun to operate even 
before the separation of the peoples, but not to any great 
extent, if we may judge from the proportion which L bears 
to R in Sanskrit, remembering that some at least of the L 
sounds must have arisen after the separation. I shall take 
R first, mentioning a few cases where it is found in all 
the different lano-uages. 



R. 

The first and most obvious root with this letter is AR. 
This Toot^ gives the Greek apoco, Latin ararCy Gothic 
arjan, the old English ''to ear," and Lithuanian arti — 
all meaning to plough. But this sense though universal 
in Europe did not belong to the Asiatic languages. Li 
spite of the identity of sound, the Sanskrit ar-i-tra does 
' See p. 79. 2 q^.^ jt^i, No. 490. 
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not correspond in meaning to dp-o-rpo-, but to ip-eT-fio-; 
at least eperp^o^ and Latin re-mus (for res-mus) mean the 
oar, while the Sanskrit noun denotes the rudder, which 
was no doubt originally only a large oar. It is of course 
conceivable that in Sanskrit also the root once meant to 
plough, and then, ceasing to be used in its literal sense, 
signified only to plough the sea. But here it seems more 
likely that the two ideas of ploughing and rowing are 
special applications of the more general idea of propelling. 
The Greeks and Latins were then enabled by their greater 
vowel range to distinguish these different ideas by dif- 
ferent forms of the original root: the original form ^/ar 
was retained to express ploughing : but as original A 
could be split up into a, e, and o, sjer was taken to denote 
rowdno". The same kind of differentiation is seen in the 
Lithuanian, which has irti to row, besides arti to plough. 
The vowel appears after r in Latin remiis and raiis. Such 
changes, as has been already mentioned, are very possible 
between vowels and the semivocalic liquids and nasals. 
They are especially plentiful in England. Thus Old Eng- 
lish hrid is a hird: bird is our bride. Anglo-Saxon has 
hred and lord for oru' board. Old English hrest is burst, 
and hren is burn; eorinng is convertible with renning, i.e. 
runnino'^: our horse, A. S. hors, is Norse hros and German 
ross. In all such cases the change seems to be between 
a vibrated r and a ghde. In bird we have a glide ; 
in brid a greater vibration than that of the ordinary 
Endish r. I think we may infer that wdierever the meta- 
thesis took place, the r was vibrated. The third form 
of the root is to be found in the Graeco-Italian ^or "to 
be uplifted," in opcopa and oWor. The identity of this 
root with the older AR is shewn by its occurrence in 
Sanskrit — w^eakened, it is true, in form to the single San- 



1 Thus we read : 

"Bilioldes toward hise feet * say fro hem renne ; 
eornen al of red blod." 

Joseph of Arimathie, 274, 5. ed. Skeat. 
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skrit vowel ri: but such tenses as are formed directly from 
the root come from ar : still this slight difference of form 
served to keep the roots distinct. This rgot had also the 
L-form in Latin — :ad-olesco, sitb-ol-es, &c. : perhaps also 
aholere, where the sense would be causal, to lift up and 
cast away. 

There are two other roots — identical in their Graeco- 
Italian form Ajver — '' to speak/' and ^' to look warily," 
which were once YAR, for that form is preserved in each 
case by the Gothic, though as the second there means 
hardly more than to tell to beware, or to forbid, it may 
perhaps not be absolutely distinct from the first ; but the 
difference in meaning in Latin is strong against their 
identity. Neither of them occurs in Sanskrit ; a fact 
which is not surprising when we consider that ^Jvar — 
the form under which each must have appeared — is al- 
ready engaged to express the three ideas of covering, 
surrounding, and choosing : all of which may possibly have 
come from one sensuous idea, such as putting the hand 
on a thing ; from wdiich the first and third idea would 
naturally be derived, and the second may have been 
deduced from the first : but the ideas expressed by \/ver, 
which must in any case have been distinct from those 
expressed by ^Jver, were unable to maintain themselves 
under the same form as their stronger rival : the ideas 
therefore w^ere exjDressed by other sounds, and these forms 
failed out of the language. The second root, ''to look 
cautiously," became in Greek Fop, and therefore so far 
distinct from the first root : but both roots by the loss of 
the spirant became undistinguishable from the roots e?' 
and or already mentioned: and no further vowel-change 
being possible, confusion was inevitable. Thus while we 
have from sjver to speak, verhimi in Latin, and vaurd 
in Gothic — our "word" — from the older form \/var the 
Greek can shew us only ipecv and ipeaOat. Similarly A^ver, 
to look cautiousty, the Latin vereor, from the older form 



of which we get our "ware" and "w^ard," in the new^er 



(Necessity 
of distiii- 
fiuisliing 
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different 
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Greek form appears only as opciv, and in several nouns, 
as oopa, ovpo<^ a ^'watcher/' and its compounds eTriovpo^, 
(ppovpo^ and (f)pfivpd. 

Indeed a curious fatality seems to have brought to- 
gether for the Greeks as many different ideas as possible 
under the same sound, or. The name for a mountain — 
6po<; — has no certain congeners in other languages : but 
the Sanskrit giri, and the Sclavonic gora\ make it pro- 
bable that the loss of initial g, which though rare yet 
does occur in Greek, has caused the confusion in form 
between this word and the derivatives of \lor and ^/vor, 
Before the g entirely passed out of the Greek it probably 
was changed in one derivative at least by means of a 
parasitic -y to ^ : thus l3op6a<;, the north wind, would be 
the mountain-wind; and the Hyperboreans, instead of 
being dwellers beyond the north-wind, would occupy a 
more conceivable position, "beyoud the mountains" — the 
natural dividers of mankind in early times. Again, opo<^ 
a boundary — the Ionic ovpo<; — is almost identical in 
form with opo<; a mountain — for the rough breathing is 
perhaps only an Attic mispronunciation; but the deri- 
vation of the word is very doubtful : if it be from ^Jser 
to draw — whence etpco and aecpd, a rope — in the sense 
of a line drawn — compare the Latin ser-ies, a row, and 
the Spanish ''sierra/' a long ridge — the breathing will 
then be the regular representative of the lost spirant. 
Lastly, o/)C9, w^hey, gives us a third identical form ; where 
we know the missing letter to have been s from the Latin 
serum: and the similarity of sense and sound leads at 
once to the Sanskrit sara: wdiich is derived by the Indian 
grammarians from sri (sar) to go; a somewhat inappro- 
priate derivation, as Prof Key has truly pointed out, for 
a word which denotes, besides whey, a pond and salt (aA.9, 
sal, and salum)] whilst sarit, said to come from the same 
root, means a river. Probably derivatives from different 
roots have been here confounded: and whilst sarit may 
1 G-r. Et. No. 504. 
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be assigned to SAR, to go, opo9 and the rest may be better 
referred to another lost SAR, identical in form, but differing 
in sense ; but what that sense was, we cannot say. 



L. 

I shall briefly give one or two examples of this letter 
in order to shew what claims it has to belong to the 
original alphabet. 

LAS^ is found in the Sanskrit \Jlas to embrace and 
\Jlash to desire : in the Doric Xd-co to wish, where the a 
has fallen out : in the common Greek \rjfxa and Xt-Xa-i- 
opuai) probably also in Xiav \ in las-civus; and in Gothic 
lushes, desire, "lust." In the Bohemian dialect of the 
Sclavonic lasJca is love. In all these the connection of 
form and idea is sufficiently plain. 

Another root with a double form LIEH and LUBH, to 
desire, appears under the second form, with the derivative 
lobha covetousness. It is the rare Greek verb XiTrrojiiaL, 
whence X€Xcfjbf.ievo<^ f^^X^"^ used by Aeschylus^; the Latin 
has both forms lubet and libet, the former presumably the 
older, according to the scale of vowel-strength in that lan- 
guage : in Gothic Hubs is "lief," i.e. dear, hence the Scotch 
leesome (i.e. lief -some), pleasant^: and the common "leeze 
me," i.e. lief is me, meaning, I am fond of a thing: the 
0. H. G. has liuban to love, and that which man loves, lob, 
praise : the Lithuanian and Sclavonic present the root 
under the same form and with the same meaning as the 
German. LU, to cut, is \/lu in Sanskrit, where it has pro- 
duced a large class of derivatives, but all close in meaning. 
In Greek and Latin we have Xvco and sohio, i.e. se-lu-o. 
In Lithuanian, liauti is to end, with which Fick^ compares 

i Gr. Et. No. 632. 
^ Seven against Thehes, 380. 
^ "The tender heart 0' leesome hive 

The gowd an' siller canna buy." 

BuENS, p. 204, Globe ed. 
4 p. 176. 
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Avo'L-/jba')(^o<;, He also refers Xd'iov to this root, as that 
which is cut : so that the transition from the corn to the 
field ^ is easy enough : Xalov also is a sickle. A secondary 
in s has given in the Teutonic languages the Gothic laus- 
jan, Germ, losen, our ^' loose." In Europe the primary 
root seems to have taketi a derived sense, to cut off for 
oneself: hence perhaps X?;^, Xe/<x, and aTroXauco^; in Latin 
lucrimi, and Laiierna : Gothic lawn, A. S. loiiy Germ, lohn, 
and our " loan," with a different sense. 

In these and some other cases I is found universally. 
It is of course possible that the weakening may have 
taken place in Sanskrit and in the other languages sepa- 
rately. The independent action of the European and 
Asiatic families in this matter is shewn by the fact that 
sometimes, though very rarely, Sanskrit has I while the 
other languages have r: thus Sanskrit ^z^;2^ = Latin rup 
(in rumpo), 0. H. G. rauhon, Gothic raupjan, the Scotch 
"roup," and our ''rob." In most cases therefore I is j)ro- 
bably later : but in one or two cases although a form in 
r exists, yet the distinction in meaning is sufficiently clear 
to make each ap2Dear Indo-European. 

The onomatopoeia lala has distinct meanings in XaXelu, 
German lallen, and Lith. laloti. This word at least is not 
changed from rara, but mere onomatopoeias cannot be re- 
lied upon as arguments for the existence of a letter at any 
particular date. See under B. 

I have thus given examjDles of the occurrence of all the 
certain consonants of the Indo-European alphabet, except 
perhaps B, in roots and words presumably Indo-European. 
These examj)les must have already made plain the exist- 
ence of the three original vowels A, I, u. The vowels E 
and O have also occurred frequently in European deriva- 
tives : sometimes also in Sanskrit words, where however 
their position is quite different : they are there always 
long, and are the first intensified forms of the simple 

1 Theok. X. 42. 

2 Fick, p. 394 ; but see Gr. Et. No. 536. 
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vowels I and u respectively, corresponding to ai and au in 
the original language. In the other languages e and o, 
are, as has been already mentioned, weakened forms of A. 
I shall not here describe these vowel-changes further, and 
their effect on the different languages, in the way in which 
I have to some extent described some of the more remark- 
able consonantal changes in the languages of India and 
North Europe, because the investigation, if fully carried 
out, would lead us too far away from our subject. The 
vowels are the soul of a language : in the laws of their 
change the principles of growth of the whole language 
are involved. This will be seen in the examination of the 
vowel-laws of the Greek and Latin. 

I have given these few instances to shew, as I said be- 
fore, that there was a real Indo-European langiiage, not a 
mere list of naked roots to which the name Indo-European 
has been given. They will suffice, together with the list 
of suffixes given in a previous chapter, to shew that this 
language had reached the second stage of linguistic pro- 
gress — that stage in which different relations were no 
longer expressed, as in the Chinese, by adding to the root 
a new significant root. For this jourpose suffixes were em- 
ployed, syllables whose original meaning had passed away, 
which were therefore all the better qualified to meet the 
logical wants of a people which had attained to a very 
considerable degree of cultivation. 

Any description of the physical and moral develop- 
ment of our ancestors is beyond my present scope ; except 
so far as any light has been thrown by the above exam- 
ples on the conditions of place and climate u.nder which 
they lived, on their domestic life, on their social institu- 
tions, and on their conceptions of an unseen world. Full 
information on all these points is to be obtained from 
Pictet's elaborate work already referred to, the Origines 
Indo-Euro'p^ennes : and the English reader may find a 
brief but excellent sketch in the second chapter of Momm- 
sen's History of Rome, which is especially valuable to ns, 
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because it not only describes the condition of the collec- 
tive family, but also estimates the stage of development 
at which the Graeco-Italian race had arrived at the time 
when it had parted off from the Northern and Eastern 
peo23les, but had not been broken up into the Hellenes 
and Italians. 



JN-QTE I. ON CHAPTER Y. 

The simplest form into which Grimm's Law can be put is 
the following Table, in which A stands for aspirate, s for soft, 
and H for hard. The word ash may serve as a memoria technica 
for the whole. 

Table I. 



Ind.-Eur., 
Greek, Latin. 


Low German 
(Gothic, English, &c.). 


Old High 
German. 


A 


S 


H 


S 


H 


A 


H 


A 


S 



The substitutes are given more exactly in the following 
tables: it will be seen that breaths have taken the place of 
aspirates everywhere except in Greek. 
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6 
d 







w ^^ ^ 





0^ 
5«; 


6 
d 







r^ -^^ J^ 


f-i 



ti3 ni ^ 


6 
d 


riit -^^ P. 


r4 

"o 




to r^ ^ 


-i 



&D r^ ^ 

,4" ^^"^ •^'^ 



H t> i:> 

crJ ?- m 



2 3 



<D CD r^ 






CD 
> 


-1-3 


0) 




t£ 




S 




(T) 









r^ 


-^ 






r^ 


f1 


H^ 




1^ 


a; 









c6 


^ 




^ 


> 


^-^ 







;3 

0) 









<D 








rf 






d 


-P 




(D 


cr; 


<D 




rJd 


a 


f_, 




^ 


u 


c3 






QJ 


Xfl 







r^ 


nj 




o? 




ri 




g 


^ 


d 




bn 











xn 




o- 


W 


^ 




fii 


s 




■^ 


1— 1 
1— 1 


•r-l 


n3 


M 




W 







N 


<D 

-4-3 
*-+2 


CD 


c2 


1-^ 


^ 


-4-' 










d 


-4-3 

•i-H 




(D 


s 


S 




-P> 


CD 







t.joO 


vJ 




d 




n-f 






f^ 


0? 













ccS 


h-1 


03 




d 

8 




^ 


> 
^ 




OQ 


-t-3 


rd 


^ 




d 


05 


d 

bO 


CD 



d 


CD 
05 




^ 






bf) 








^ 





-+^ 


H 


-P 


<A 






d 




-(-3 





-H 


TTn 


rd 



>^ 




d 
C£3 


d 


0) 

.d 



c3 
tS] 

CD 

rd 


N 






N .-> 


05 




P 
^ 


2 ^ 


-t-= 




































:3 







rd 


















^ 




OD 




DO 










CD 







^ 




a 


a 






























§- 




^ 











h 




N 






















d 


d 













CD 


O 




^ 
^ 


N 


tS3 


c5 

rd 












d 




g 




P4 


.^ 








CD 

rd 


to 










d 










d 

























^ 















si. 


5» 









^a 






^:i 




itf 


C^ 




CO 














c3 ■^ 


i 


03 

to 







r^ 




CD 








^ 


r-C 




^ 











CD 




CD 







cu 




OJ 


tJD 




rzi 




^ 


j^ 










CD 










CQ 








as 


a 




n^ 




pi 


c^ 




f-t 




fcO 


A 




^ 






=x 




Q, 




^- 


?:- 




-R- 




5> 


>< 




Qi 




-e^ 
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Exceptions to the law are given very well bj Ferrar\ 
They are found in a few distinctly onomatopoetic words; also 
in words borrowed by one language from another, when the 
sound of the original language wa*s naturally retained. The 
exception becomes regular in the initial consonantal groups, sic, 
St, sp: thus Stella, star, and stern (s^e p. 32), shew the st alike: 
the reason is plain enough; the hard s can be pronounced easily 
with no sound but a hard one. In the same way Helfenstein ' 
explains the occurrence of t in noct- night, naht [Nacht), as due 
to the preservative influence of the preceding h. I much 
doubt this. I believe the preservation of this t in all the lan- 
guages is best explained by the dislike to change again a word 
which had been changed once, lest all its distinctive features 
should be lost^: here, I think, t was retained because h had 
been already changed. In the same way I explain the corre- 
spondence in Gothic of hiuga to ^j^evyoi, fugio : the change of 
the aspirate to the soft at the beginning is regular, but the 
original g is not changed at the end of the root, and I think 
for the reason which I have given : there are a great many 
similar instances given by Ferrar"^, but explained by him as 
arising from a double aspirate in the root : i. e. he postulates 
here Ind.-Eur. bhugh, and apparently thinks the gh was weak- 
ened to g in Graeco-Italian : this would be highly irregular; 
and there seems to me no sufficient evidence for his original 
form; and therefore I much prefer my explanation. But no 
doubt some apparent exceptions to the law have arisen from 
weakenings in the different languages after their sej^aration : 
thus Q^ot\n.c faihan, Gerni. filg en, correspond to Tryyvv/xi: now 
we ought to find k in Greek corresponding to h and g in the 
other languages: and Jpak was the original form in Graeco- 
Italian, as is shewn by TrdcrcraXos ecnd jy acts cor : but it was weak- 
ened to J-n-ay in Greece. Here it will be observed the Teu- 
tonic words have suffered a change of both consonants: the 
striving for clearness, spoken of above, operates frequently, but 
by no means regularly. 



Comparative Grammar, i. 34—38. 

Comparative Grammar of the Teutonic Languages, p. 103. 

See Chapter i. p. 4. 

p. 36. 
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The reason of these changes lias been suggested at page 5 : 
see also Max Miiller^ with whom I agree as to tlieir cliaracter. 
He seems however to regard the changes of the Gothic and 
High German to have been simultaneous: at least he says 
(p. 206) '^Done was before the other." It seems to me at least 
as probable that the changes of the Gothic came first in time, 
and were shared by the whole German race, Low and High alike, 
before their separation : then after that time the Low German 
altered no more, but the High German repeated the same change. 
This appears to me likely from the much slighter character of 
that change. It will be seen, that in the third division of 
Table III. — the division which deals with the original hards — 
in two cases out of three the change was never made at all in 
High German: and in the first division also in two cases the 
change, though made, was not jDermanent : the hards sank back 
into the softs again. The whole variation accordingly seems to 
me more like a faint reflex of the firsts The main objection 
to this view is the want of any sufficient motive, as far as we 
can see, for the second variation. The first variation rose, as 
all agree, from the objectionable aspirates. These were ex- 
pressed by the soft in Gothic, and the other changes followed 
from a desire for clearness. Bat w^hen they were gone, and the 
breaths h, th^ f only were left, why should the High Germans 
have made any further change? I confess, I can give no reply. 

In order to explain the change from the softs to the hards, 
Prof. March iih) suggests that the Kelts, who " used more surd 
breath and less sonant than we, adopted the speech of invadino- 
Teutons, that their Celtic pronunciation as heard by the Teu- 
tons become current; and that climatic influences and allitera- 
tion made the change thorough." The Keltic tendency to 
aspirate is doubtless an established physical fact^ and has been 
mentioned above (p. 16): and the variation of English speech, 
within historical times in Ireland, lends some support to this 
plausible conjecture; perhaps all the support it is likely to 
receive. 

1 Lectures^ 11. 206. 

2 See Prof. March, Comparative Grammar of Ar.glo-Saxon, p. 29. 
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NOTE II. ON CHAPTER Y. 

I mentioned above that nearly all the nations agree in their 
term for snow. The examples of agreement in the words de- 
noting cold might be considerably increased. The severity of 
the Indo-European winter, which is inferred from them, suits 
well with the country which has been assigned by conjecture to 
our forefathers; "central Bactria, the mountainous part extend- 
ing from the Hindoo Koosh to the plain of the Oxus\" This 
conjecture is confirmed by the fact that next to winter the most 
numerous analogies are to be found in the words for spring. 
One of the numerous Sanskrit names for spring is vasanta; the 
first part of this word is found in the Greek eap (for Fccr-ap), in 
the Latin ve?' (for veseo')^ the Lithuanian ivas-ara (but meaning 
"summer"), the Sclavonian ms-na, and the Scandinavian var. 
This agreement is too great to be accidental; there can be no 
doubt that vasa or vasara was the name which the Indo-Euro- 
pean s gave to the welcome spring which followed the ^yq 
months winter of their high mountain home. Its meaning is 
very doubtful. There are two or three distinct roots of the 
same form, VAS, which have been already mentioned; but none 
gives a satisfactory meaning: the best perhaps is that which 
means "to clothe;" so that spring should be the re-clothing of 
Nature: this however may be thought fanciful. Bub in the 
names for summer we find hardly any agreement. Each nation 
had its own name. The Sanskrit %Lshma and Latin aestas are 
both the "burning time," but from different roots: the Greek 
Oepo<^ is from a different root again, and implies only warmth. 
The Irish sam or samh may be akin to the German Sommer, of 
uncertain derivation; and these therefore have the best claim 
to having preserved the original term. This want of agreement 
is probably rightly explained by Pictet : in temperate climates 
summer is only a continuation of spring, and is less striking to 
the senses; hence the different peoples replaced the one primi- 

1 Pictet, Orig. Indo-Europ, i. 97. 
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tive name — if indeed there were not already more than one in 
those early days — by distinct appellations of their own, suitable 
to the dimate of their new abodes. Autumn offers us abso- 
lutely no analogies; it is not until the latest subdivision of the 
peoples that we find names for it occurring among these nations 
who required the term. For some never needed ifc, as the 
northern jDeoples : for them the old division sufficed, which 
separated distinctly only winter and spring, with summer con- 
sidered as a continuation of the latter; the German peoples 
lost the old name for spring, and the Lithuanians, as we have 
seen, applied it to summer; both therefore parted with the old 
slight distinction. The Hindus strengthened it, and at an 
early period subdivided the three seasons, making them six, to 
suit the Indian climate and periodical rains; while the Greeks 
and Romans found the want of a name to denote the "later 
season," but not till they had sej)arated, when the Greeks called 
it by no more distinctive name, oV-ajpa; for practical purposes 
in their splendid climate finding it sufficient to divide the year 
into ^epo? and ;)(et/x.coF; the Pcoman "auctumnus" was developed 
on Italian soil. 

As Pictet well points outHhe Indo-European division of the 
year, besides corresponding well to their supposed countr}^, also 
harmonizes with what from other sources we know of their 
employments. With a people mainly j^astoral the second 
natural division of the year is the time of the return of the 
flocks for winter quarters. And Avhen an agricultural suc- 
ceeded to a pastoral age, no farther distinction was required, 
because the grain is harvested in summer. A separate term 
for a fourth season does not become necessary until the time of 
the cultivation of fruit-trees, especially of the vine. 

1 Orin. I. 107. 
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CHAPTER VI 

Dynamic Change. 

I HAVE already said that it is not my intention to de- 
scribe the construction of language. Phonetic change, 
according to my view, is due to the corruption of language : 
and now that we have ascertained what were the probable 
sounds, which, modified in different ways, became the 
frame-work of the different languages of the Indo-Euro- 
pean stock, I might pass on at once to investigate those 
changes which mark the Graeco-Italian division. But I 
think it necessary first to give a few examples of Dynamic 
change; because without knowing something of the ope- 
ration of the formative principle in language it is difficult, 
and sometimes almost impossible, to keep its results dis- 
tinct from the mere corruptions produced by the destruc- 
tive principle. This confusion is only possible among the 
vowels ; the consonants are unaffected by dynamic change : 
and there is not much fear of confusion in languages 
where the vowel-system is almost perfect: in such lan- 
guages the vowels in the main vary each in its own scale; 
for example, from a root whose vowel is a, a derivative is 
rarely formed with the vowel i, as is the case, e.g. where 
r7r7ro9 is formed from AK : and the diphthongs are pre- 
served uninjured, so that the different steps of vowel-mo- 
dification can be kept distinct from each other: and such 
a language is the Greek. But this is far from being the 
case with the Latin. That has neither retained its diph- 
thongs, nor kept the vowel-scales with anything like regu- 
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larlty. Therefore in treating of the most complex vowel- 
system of the Latin, it is necessary to give some clue by 
which to distinguish between those variations which were 
primarily the result of design and those which arose from 
indolence in articulation. It seems best to do this here, 
first, because the changes due to this principle are much 
fewer and simpler, and a knowledge of them will clear the 
way for the better understanding of the more complex 
problems of phonetic change; secondly, because the prin- 
ciple of growth must have originally preceded the principle 
of decay. I have already briefly sketched the general for- 
mative system of language — the process by which a root 
grew into a base. That growth is by accretions fi^om 
without y and is always easily distinguishable from the pro- 
cesses of phonetic change. I now propose to describe 
some of the methods by which a root could be modified 
from within; not how e.g. the root iriO could by adding a 
formative suffix become TnO-avo- and iriOavo- grow into 
TTiOavo^ and iriOavorr)^ and inOavoa) ; but how by mere 
modification of existing elements ttlQ could become ireiO: 
because it might be su2Dj)osed that this change of i into €l 
was of the same character as that of a into e, or e into l. 
I ought howcA^er to say here that in the opinion of some 
scholars there was originally no difference between the 
two kinds. I believe that there was ; but I will consider 
the question at the end of the chapter, after I have de- 
scribed the process. 

Now the two principal methods of this modification of 
a root, without introducing any new element, are Redupli- 
cation and Vowel-Intensification. At first sio'ht it mipiit 

o o 

appear as though reduplication must be called an external 
modification. Undoubtedly a further syllable is added to 
the word : but absolutely no new element is added : fiap- 
fialpco (which is for fiap-fiap-ycii) introduces no new idea to 
modify the old one; the old one is bu.t expressed twice 
over, till it gets a new association. 

It is true that from the nature of Eeduplication there 

P. E. 11 
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is not mncli likelihood of its results being confused with 
those of phonetic change, except in the case of roots which 
begin with a vowel. But these two methods of strength- 
ening the root are so closely connected, that it is hardly 
possible to treat of the one satisfactorily without the other. 
This is not the case with a third method, called nasalisa- 
tion, by which e. g. \/fid became fi-n-d-o, and \/\a0y \a-v- 
6-av-co. This variation of sound seems at first sight to 
bear so exact an analogy to the streugthening of the 
vowel already mentioned: e.g. as ttlO : ireiO :: fid : find — 
and this use of the nasal is so exactly in accordance with 
the view already given of its origin, that it was primarily 
a mere thickening of another sound, not itself a distinct 
sound — that we might see no reason for any hesitation 
in adding nasalisation to the methods already mentioned 
of strengthening the simple root. But when we examine 
more closely we shall see so much irregularity in the po- 
sition of the nasal both in Sanskrit, in Greek, and in Latin, 
that we cannot help feeling some doubt whether after all 
it was not primarily a verbal suffix, which afterwards in 
certain cases slipped inside the root. Thus, for example, 
though we have scindo in Latin from ^JsJc^d, yet in Greek 
we have a/ciS-vrj-/iL, and a/ceS-av-vv-/jic: is the oi in the 
Latin form the remnant of an affix na or 7iu wdiich has 
been displaced? This is quite possible. I think it can- 
not be denied that there has been some displacement. 
But the opposite view is also possible: that fi^om the en- 
deavour to avoid the massing of consonantal sound late in 
the word, which was unsuited to the peculiar liquidity of 
the Greek language, the n in a/ccvS was passed on; that 
(Ticiv^-fjii became (TKi^-va-fjn, the new vowel being essential 
to sound the n, if indeed it did not exist as a connecting 
vowel before the transposition. The lengthening of the 
second syllable may have been caused by the accent having 
at one time fallen upon it. We have then to decide which 
is the most probable of these two possible hypotheses: 
by the first the nasal is something which had no doubt 
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originally a meaning ^ but which had probably long ceased 
to have that meaning, and had come to be merely a part 
of the machinery of grammar: by the second it was a 
sound which retained its dynamic character probably till 
after the separation of the nations. I incline to the latter 
view; a further argument for which is the fact that in 
Sanskrit and Greek this nasal is found jorincijDall}^ in the 
present tense and those immediately connected with it: 
and the same thing is true of those roots which are 
strengthened by raising the vowel to a higher step in the 
scale: this harmony seems to bring the two phenomena 
under the same head : the meaning of the fact will be ex- 
plained afterAvards. Though this rule is not observed in 
Latin, yet there are traces of its having been so once: 
thus we have fra-n-go but fregi, fractum {prjr^vvijbi, prj^co, 
prjfCTo^): then the strengthened stem began to supersede 
the other, partly as in jyungo, 2^U'pugi, but pivnotum, wholly 
as in iiingo, mnxi, iunctum. This argument however loses 
something of its force from its being apjDlicable to other 
verbs which have their jDresent strengthened by undoubted 
formative suffixes, e.g. ya, rs /caico (for Kaf-yo-fic), where 
the future is fcavcrco (for fca?-aco), and the second aorist 
ifcd(f}7]v with no trace of the suffix; or sko, as /Boafcco and 
pasco, where the suffix is also confined to the present. 
But the nasal is also found occasionally in the perfect 
stem, where no formative suffix is ever found: e. o-. in 
TreiTOvda (from sJrraO), in KetcXayya (from j^K\ay)\ these 
seem quite analogous to irkiroida or KetcevOa, The nasal is 
hkewise found in some nouns as in iTevdo<^ by iraOo^y ^ev- 
do<; beside ^dOo<;; but these may be merely phonetic va- 
rieties, and as such they are explained by Curtius^• but 
we find (7Tpo^/5o9 apparently from ^arpacf), and 6dfz/3o<; 
from ^/6a7r\ and others which seem analogous to \06y877, 
Xei^lrL^, &c., which are instances of dynamic chano^e. Now 



1 See pp. 48—52. 

- Note 21 in his Essay already referred to. 

3 See p. 126. 
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in the perfects it is certainly inconceivable that the nasal 
should be a part of a suffix: and though it is possible 
that irevOo^ was originally 7ra6-vo<;, it is eminently im- 
probable. 

It is this use of the nasal, in analogy with recognised 
dynamic methods, combined with the improbability in 
most cases of its being a suffix, that is the main argument 
for nasalisation being included under the head of Dynamic 
change. But in the absence of positive certainty as to 
the nature of the nasal sound, I shall not describe the 
usage of it further, confining my attention to the two. 
other undoubted methods of strengthening the simple 
root. 



Eeduplication. 

This is probably the earliest, certainly the most natu- 
ral, method of expressing greater intensity of feeling. 
But for this very reason, because it is the earliest, the 
traces of it in Greek and Latin are smaller than those of 
the other more refined and subtle methods of producing 
the same result, which have gradually superseded it. 
These traces are, as might be expected, most common in 
words which are obviously immediately onomatopoetic: 
e.g. aXaXdl^o) — ulido, &c. And indeed the greater number 
of examples adduced by Prof. Pott ^ to prove the wide 
extent of this principle are derived from the Tartaric or 
Oceanic speeches. In the ever-varying languages of 
savages, based almost entirely on conscious onomatopoeia, 
Eeduplication is almost the only method employed to 
strengthen the expression of an idea. Thousands of 
examples are given by Pott. So also with children ; every 
one must have observed how naturally they form a lan- 

^ In his book called Doppelung als eines der luichtigsten Bildung- 
smittel der Sprache, in which the question is treated in the moBt 
thoroughgoing and most unreadable way. 
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giiage of their own on this principle : with them a watch 
is not a watch but a tick-tick, a railway-engine is not a 
railway-engine but a puff-puff. No doubt much of this is 
the traditional language of the nursery; but this is no 
real objection : it shews at least that a child apprehends 
ideas most easily under these forms. The first word wdiich 
a child utters, mama, is a proof how natural it is. If it 
be objected that the barbarous dialects of savages and the 
semi-articulate lispings of children can supply no argu- 
ments for a scientific treatment of language, I do not 
admit this without modification. To argue on the ety- 
mology of particular words in some speech which has for 
centuries been, comparatively speaking, fixed by being 
the medium of a literature — to connect these with similar 
words in savage languages is, I admit, unscientific and 
dangerous. But surely we may base general jorinciples of 
language on a numerous array of linguistic facts and 
methods of constructing words observed in innumerable 
savage dialects. And if there be any tendency shewn by 
such observation, it is the tendency to reduplication. Can 
we doubt that mama is the name for mother which comes 
first to the infant's lips in other lands besides our own? 
Whether or no there be any truth in the physiological 
explanation of the fact given by a learned German, that 
the lips of the infant are strengthened before any other 
organs b};^ suction, and therefore it produces most naturally 
the labial sounds in mama, papa, baba, I will not stop to 
enquire : ifc seems not improbable. But the fact remains : 
mama is the most natural because it is the simplest com- 
bination of sounds that the infant can make. The single 
syllable ma, or da, or pa, or whatever it be, is not lan- 
guage ; it is a single sound which is not beyond the power 
of a brute ; but when it is doubled we have a conscious 
attempt at language. When a child grows up he ceases 
to use the term mama, because mother is the term used 
in the literary dialect which he is taught ; but if he were 
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mother mama, just in the manner of savages who have no 
literary dialect. The child and savage in this respect 
stand on precisely the same footing; and are just the 
examjoles we need to shew ns what are likely to be the 
first steps of any language before it has reached its literary 
stage. 

The fact, that with ns English the word mama is so 
often retained side by side with mother, may perhaps be 
explained by the fact that there is perhaps no other 
modern European people which shews so much tendency 
to (partly onomatopoetic) reduphcation. Consider not 
merely the interjectional ha ha, tut tut, hoity toity, but 
also phrases which in some cases obviously arose from 
imitation of sound, though others shew, at least at present, 
no signs of such derivation. For example, ding dong, 
jingle jangle, tittle tattle, are obviously onomatopoetic: 
such derivation is not so clear in knick-knack, slip slop, 
riff raff, harumscarum, hugger-mugger, hurly-burly, hotch- 
potch, tag-rag, humdrum, helter skelter, and numberless 
others, which any one can supjoly for himself. I shall con- 
fine rnj^self to examples of reduj)lication taken from the 
Greek and Latin: but these which I have given are fa- 
miliar, and the princijDle, if proved for one language, is 
proved for all. It is curious that in nearly all these we 
have not simple reduplication, that is, we have not the 
same syllable exactly repeated. This is due, no doubt, to 
a half-conscious dissimilation: thus we may explain the 
thin vowel i being so commonly used in the reduj)licated 
syllable. Where the difference is consonantal, it is more 
probable that words originally dissimilar have been made 
more like for the purpose of the jingle, by the conscious 
application of the opposite principle of assimilation. 

In the Greek and Latin then we may with tolerable 
certainty trace the process in the imitative names of 
birds, &c. Thus we have cuculus, turtur, nlida, upujpa, 
eTroy\r, reTTi^, /cafc/ca^f], and many others, where the name 
is expressive of the sound produced by- the creature: 
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compare also bulbul, tomtom, &c. : other words express 
sound in general, as tintinnahulwm, murmur, &c. : then the 
principle, which was perhaps at first restricted to sound, 
is applied more generally, e. g. in ira-airak-ri (already men- 
tioned^) in Tai^TaXo9, probably reduplicated form of tAa 
to endure, wfeioh change of X to v before t, in TapTapo<;, 
which may be from T7^ to bore, i.e. the very deep hole; 
KapKapov, the Latin career, is not so clear: fcoafcu\/jidTi,a and 
quisquiliae mark contemjDt by their reduplication, things 
that are pulled incessantly into pieces: cincinnus and the 
weaker kuclvvo<; are not clear, but may be contemptuous: 
and I can only point to the reduplication in furfur, j^a- 
paver, cucumis, &c. Quisquis is perha|)s more than redu- 
plication; it is, so to speak, the first and last term of a 
series quis, quis quis, which in Latin is no longer an- 
swered by a corresponding antecedent demonstrative, as it 
is in Sanskrit I 

Prof Pott is probably right in thinking that he sees 
a relic of this principle in that fondness for alliteration 
which prevailed so much among the early Latin poets, 
Ennius, Naevius, and Plautus. They conceived that their 
idea was more fully expressed by repetition of the same 
syllable or syllables, even though the sense was not clearly 
and directly intensified, as in the case of redujalication. 
How curiously they laboured at this process may be well 
seen in the really remarkable fragment of Naevius, from 
the Lycurgus, 

Alls sublime alios saltus illicite ubi 
Bipedes volucres lino linquant lumina. 

Li these two lines the syllable al occurs twice, li six times, 
hi twice, es twice, in three times. And yet the alliteration 
is so cleverly managed by reproducing the same syllable 
generally in different parts of the words, that in a rapid 

1 p. 104. 

- E.g. in the following line (Nala 5, 11) : 

Yain yain hi dadri(?e tesliain, tain tarn mene Nalam nripam. 

Qu-emquem euim nidit eorum, eim eum credidit (esse) Nalam regem. 
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i-eading we are only conscious of a general harmony of 
sounds very pleasing to the ear. It is only on close exami- 
nation, we perceive how artificial the process has been. 
Summa ars celauit arteni. Commonly however the effect 
is much more obvious : in Plautus it is exceedingly fre- 
quent and generally without much reason ; no end seems 
to be served by it: it has become apparently a mere trick 
of composition. Lucretius also has much of it, and it har- 
monizes well with his simple style; e.g. in his description 
of Sicily, as "multa munita uirum ui/' or in the line, 
''mortalem uitam mors cum immortalis ademit^" — which 
indeed is rather an instance of an idea wonderfully inten- 
sified by reduplication than of alliteration 
did not altoQ-ether disdain the artifice. In his 



Even Virgil 



Neu patriae ualidas in uiscera uertite uires 

a certain strength is no doubt given to the line by the 
hammer-like beats of the ^ sound. Alliteration is found 
much more rarely in the Greek poets. Yet a perfect and 
most effective example may be borrowed from the artificial 
Alexandrian school in the well-known and exquisitely 
beautiful lines of the Epitaphium Bionis^• 

alal rat iiaXayai (jlIv lirav Kara kouttov oXcovrai 
i]he ra 'yXoopa aeXtva to r evdaXe^ ovXov dvrjOov 
varepov av ^ayovrt koI el<; ero^ aWo (f)vovTL' 
d/ji/ji€<; S' oi [jueyaXoi /cal /caprepol ol ao(pol dvSp€<;, 
OTTTTore TTpdra Odvcofjue^, dvctKooi iv ')(6ovl /coiXa 
ei/SoyC6e9 €v fjLoXa fiaKpov drep/iiova vrj<ypeTOv virvov. 

To begin with the last line: clearly much of its match- 
less length and strength is derived from the double ev, the 
double /xa, and the fourfold ov. I am speaking of course 
only of the artificial helps, and not ignoring the power of 
the simple wording. But a careful examination will shew 
that much more of the melody of the entire passage is due 



1 III. 867. 

2 Moschus, III. 101—106. 
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to artificial aid. First of all the passage — naturally in 
consequence of the simile — divides itself into two equal 
parts of three lines each. The leading note of the Avhole 
is the syllable ov: it occurs in every line but one, eleven 
times in all. But in the first two lines of each half the 
syllable av occurs — once in the first line, once in the 
second, once in the fourth, twice in the fifth, but not in 
either the third or the sixth. In each half the av dies 
out by degrees, making way for the ov, which reigns tri- 
umphant in the last line of each. Now it is quite true 
that a is an older and stronger vowel than 0: but in 
Greek, as w^e shall hereafter see, 0, in consequence perhaps 
of its broader sound, is constantly used as a stronger mo- 
dification of a. Therefore the change from av to ov in 
this passage is a rise in the scale of sound, marking, as I 
believe, the rise in the intensity of the pathos. And as if 
to point this out more clearly, the poet whilst commencing 
the first clause with at four times, in the corresponding 
line of the second clause has written ol five times, repeat- 
ing it again twice at the end of the fifth line, after which 
we have neither ac nor av again. Nay, even though this 
may be fanciful, I cannot help thinking that the writer 
meant to give the key at the end of the first line, where 
we have the ascending soimd, av, ov-, cov-, the last not 
occurring again. Be this as it may, the general j)rinciple 
is, I think, unmistak cable, though it is so subtle that I 
for one had read the passage many a time before I j3er- 
ceived it\ 

These examples of alliteration are no proof of the use 
of reduplication as a formative principle, but they shew 
the natural bent of the human mind to intensify an idea 
by repetition of sound. I now pass on to cases -where we 
find reduplication employed to intensify either the quality 

1 Alliteration of the most obvious character occurs to excess in Ice- 
landic. For some curious examples of it in old English, where it is 
common enough, see an Essay on Alliterative Poetry, by the Eev. W. W. 
Skeat, originally printed in Vol. in. of Bishop Percy's Folio MS., ed. 
Hales and Fiurnivall. 
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or quantity of particular words and roots. ^ Here we might 
most naturally expect to find it in the formation of the 
superlative; and such is indeed most common 'in savage 
dialects. It is also found, though not as a rule, in San- 
skrit, e.g. alpa is little, and aljxtljxo is very little. But if 
it ever existed in Greek and Latin, it has entirely passed 
away before historic times, when we find the requisite in- 
crease of idea expressed by formative suffixes. Yet even 
in them, as Pott has jDoii^ted out, a lingering feeling of 
the possibility of the process is seen in such words as 
Tpia/jbe^Laro^, rpiBovXo^, and the Latin trisciirria. Here 
we have reduplication, or triplication rather, in the spirit 
if not in the letter. A savage Avould have said SouXoSou- 
XoSouXo9. The more cultivated Greek could express the 
same idea with more dexterity. A further example is to 
be found in the rather artificial compound used by Cal- 
limachus in his very beautiful epitai^h on Heracleitus, 

aWa <jv [juev irov, 
^elv '^ AXiKapvaaaev, TeTpcnraXai airohlr]. 

A sort of reduplication again may be seen in the very 
common ouSet? ov, nemo non, &c. These are all superla- 
tives: in all these it is intended to express the strongest 
affirmation. And though here the reduplication is cer- 
tainly not of the reason, since one negative drives out the 
other, yet currency was probably given to the expressions 
by the fact of their coinciding with the popular love for 
repetition of the same sound. 

Far more important for us, as entering more widely 
into the building up of the languages, are the traces still 
to be found in Greek and Latin of the systematic re- 
duplication of pritnary roots ,to produce frequentative 
and desiderative verbs and, more rarely, nouns. In San- 
skrit such verbs are regularly formed from every root, 
by reduplication. Thus \Jhudh in Sanskrit means ''to 
know:" lo-budh (or bo-budh-ya) denotes "to know fre- 
quently/' or "to know well" (i.e. is either a frequentative 
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or intensive verb), hu-hodh-i-sha is ''to desire to know." 
It will be observed that in two out of these three verbs, 
suffixes ya and sa are added, over and above reduplica- 
tion; it is possible that when they were first so used, 
they retained their primary sense, whatever that w^as ; 
and so modified the meaning of the root as well as 
the reduplication. So much at least is certain, that ya 
distinguished an intensive from the desiderative which 
ended in 5a. But it does not appear that ya can be con- 
nected with any root which would necessarily or even 
naturally convey the idea of intensification : or that sa 
conveyed to the hearer the idea of wishing apa.rt from 
these compounds. Therefore to me it is more likely that 
when they Avere first thus employed they were purely 
formal, mere grammatical machinery. The spirit was in 
the reduplication. Turning now to Greek and Latin we 
find — besides such onomato23oetic verbs as \oXayelv, mur- 
onurare, and many others — intensives or frequentatives, 
for one signification often runs into the other, thus formed ; 
as fiapfjiaipeLv, "to fiash," from \/fj^ap, originally to rub, 
and so to smooth down, polish. Similarly 7TajLicj)aivetv is 
an intensive of \/(j)av : the whole root is repeated, and the 
aspirate changed to the hard, and the dental nasal to the 
labial nasal according to rule. So also <yapyapL^€tv, "to 
gurgle," from \Jyap, "to swallow" (the Lat. \fvor for 
isjgvoT in carni-iioru-s, uora-re, but also gid-a, glii-tire, 
&c.) : compare the Latin gurgidio. Likewise iroc-Trvv-co, 
"to pant," from sjirvvy "to breathe;" BetBLcrcropiai from ^^/St, 
*'to feai^;" /Jiepfirjpi^etv, and the Latin me-moi\ memor-ia, 
&c. from a root which in Greek took the forms fiap and 
fiep, and ^Jvior in Latin, but which is to be referred 
back to an Indo-European SMAR : the Sanskrit alone 
has retained the S: thus peppn^pi^eiv is "to be careful," 
intensified from the simple root which means "to re- 
member." 

It will be observed that in many of these examples 
the reduplicated syllable is strengthened ; as in ttolttpvo), 
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SecSLo-ao/xai/ /lacfj^dco, to pant with eagerness, koc/cvXXco, 
iTOLcfyvacTco, TracTraXXco, SacSaXXco : in the nouns XaiXa-y^r, 
whirlwind, from ^JXa(3, to seize, /xac/jiafcrr]^, whence the 
Attic month (laiiiaKTr^piwv, probably in po-pul-us, the tree, 
from ^Jspul\ and others. In these there is little doubt 
that the feeling of their origin survived until historic 
tunes ; that men were conscious in using these words that 
they were employing intensives, and felt their relation to 
the sim|)le root. It is not easy to account for the (much 
rarer) strengthening of the radical syllable : in afc-cofc-rj 
from AK, something very sharp, in dja)j6<; and dycoyrj, 
where the reason is not plain : though it is in OTrcoTrrj and 
oScoSi] ; and in the irregular lengthening eS-coS-ij from ED, 
clearly on the analogy of the others. The accent, which 
in all is on the last syllable, may possibly have something 
to do Avith it. But there are others where we find the 
reduplicated syllable weakened, as in /jLepfirjpi^eLv and 
meinor; in kUlvvo^, a curl, (compared with the Latin 
cincinnus, whence Cincinnatus), in su-surrus; in /ce/cpa^, 
Kefcpv(f)aXo<;, a thick covering, in reravo^, in /3e/3aio<;, and 
l3e/3r}Xo^ (each from BA, the first that which may be gone 
upon with physical, the latter with ceremonial imj^unity), 
the radical vowel has been allowed to sink to e : in rcdijvT], 
in tl66<^ and riOdcjo^, tame, all probably from DHA to milk ; 
in many Latin verbs titillare (compare Greek rlXXeip), 
titiibarey &c., the vowel is the weakest of alF. In all such 
words the feeling of their origin was gradually passing 
out of the minds of men ; the enijohasis had ceased to be 
laid on the reduplicated syllable, as it must have been at 
first when it was the significant part of the compound ; 
and hence the syllable became weakened. This is a o^ood 
illustration of the change which passes by degrees over all 
language; that which was originally formative loses its 
signification, and becomes only mechanical; the living 
principle passes out, and deadness comes on. And this 

1 See p. 101 

^ See Leo Meyer, i. 417 — 429. 
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brings us to a numerous list of verbs where this deadness 
is ahiiost perfect : in some the intensive or desiderative 
force has merely died out ; in others the no longer signi- 
ficant form seems to have been used to express a different 
idea. Such verbs are //-/.^eo/^at (Greek ^JfJie, Indo-Euro- 
pean MA, "to measure"), which seems originally to have 
signified ''I frequently measure myself," and thus, in a 
restricted sense, " to measure myself by some one, to copy 
or imitate ;" where the frequentative force is perfectly lost. 
The Latin iniitor and imago are not improbably blunted 
forms of mi-mitor and mi-mago^, and so formed originally 
on the same principle from the same root, which is found 
in me-tior, and strengthened in mensa and mensura. As 
fjbLfMeofiat stands by regular phonetic change for /jLc-jjia-yo- 
fxac, it exactly corresponds in form to ho-lliud-ya, men- 
tioned above. 

In such verbs as ScSdcr/co), a pap la /ceo, &c., the intensive 
force seems not only to be lost, but a causal sense to have 
taken its place — unless indeed they are to be explained as 
desideratives — the terminational a/cco corresponding to the 
sa of biibodhisha, so that dpaplcTKco should mean " I desire 
something to fit," SiSda/cco, ''I desire some one to think." 
But it is more likely that these forms should be connected 
with another very important class of verbs : in the forma- 
tion of which this same principle of reduplication is em- 
ployed, but for a more limited object. I mean such verbs 
as SlScofML and rlOrjixo in Greek. In these verbs it will be 
observed that reduj^lication is found only in the present 
tense and the closely connected imperfect ; not in ' the 
future Scocrco or the aorists eSco/ca and eScov, whilst the re- 
duplication of the perfect is different in its nature. But 
in the intensives, which I have instanced above, the redu- 
plication passes through all the tenses, although their 
occurrence is not frequent. In fact, in them the redupli- 
cated verb is practically a new root ; in these others the 

1 See lioweyer Corssen, A". B. 252. 
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reduplication is an accident of the present tense. How is 
this difference to be explained ? 

All language must of course be able to distinguish the 
incomplete from the complete stage of action, the ''is 
doing" from the ''is done," the r^i^veaOai from the elvai. 
But this distinction is not sufficient to express all our 
concej)tions with sufficient clearness. In describing an 
incomplete action we require often to express whether the 
operation is over in a moment or requires time ; whether 
it is momentary or lasting — to distinguish the " I do " 
from the " I am doing," the f^/eveadai from the rs/iyveordau 
Thus then we have three stages of action, so to speak : 
the Momentary, the Continuous, the Completed. And 
each of these stages ought in a perfectly logical language 
to have its own three sub-divisions in time, the past, the 
present, and the future. That is, it should possess nine 
forms produced by internal modification of the root, with 
the help of such suffixes as have lost their original signifi- 
cation and have become mere j^^rts of the machinery of 
grammar; not by periphrases, as in seven out of nine 
times in the forms by which the English denotes the nine 
distinct ideas ; thus : 





Present. 


Future. 


Past. 


Momentary. 


I do. 


■I shall do. 


I did. 


Continuous. 


I am doing. 


I shall be doing. 


I was doing. 


Completed. 


I have done. 


I shall have done. 


I had done. 



Unfortunately, historical investigation of the develop- 
ment of language shews that in the early stages of growth 
inflexions, derivatives, and the rest of the stock of gram- 
mar, are not formed to meet previously-felt logical needs. 
The order of the process is just reversed. A language 
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develops numerous inflectional and formative suffixes 
vt^hich are vague and undefined in their meaning. The 
probable origin of these suffixes has been already discussed 
at some length : if they were jDronominal there can be no 
doubt of their original vagueness. If they were common 
roots something must be deducted from the argument. 
But even if ''standing," ''going," or "following" were the 
original meaning of some of these suffixes, these meanings, 
though more special than mere indications of place, are 
little fit to express with exactness nice distinctions of 
thought. It is only later, when the need for more accu- 
rate expression is felt in consequence of the development 
of thought and feeling, that these forms found ready to 
hand are taken and restricted to the expression of distinct 
logical categories^; still not so entirely but that some in 
every class refuse to be bound by the restriction, and re- 
tain their old free but indefinite meaning. An example 
will make my meaning plain. Take the numerous deriva- 
tive Greek and Latin verbs in -sco. These are commonly 
called Inceptives ; and the majority do denote the begin- 
ning of an action. But there are very many, and those 
apparently very old verbs, in both languages where there 
is no inceptive meaning to be seen, neither are there any 
traces that it ever existed. Such verbs are /36cr/cco, (pdaKco, 
dpcocTKco in Greek, pasco, nascor, &c. in Latin. These are 
in use quite simple verbs, whatever the origin of the suffix 
may have been^ And it is very jDossible that this suffix 
and many others existed, before the need for ince23tive 
verbs was felt, with a vaguer meaning, which partly for 
that very reason, partly through lapse of time, is not 
now certainly discoverable. Such instances force us to 
believe that the changes of form in language are not to be 
explained by reference to an arbitrary list of logical ideas ; 
and consequently — to return to our present subject — we 
shall not expect to find in any language exactly the same 

i Compare Curtius, Comp, Philology and Classical Scholarships p. 20. 
2 See the explanation suggested at page 50. 
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number of forms as that of the above-mentioned catego- 
ries. Most languages possess far fewer : some few (especi- 
ally the Greek) have more, but these new forms differ for 
the most part from the old only in being produced by 
additional tense-sufiixes, whereas the old were not, with 
the exception of the future, which always had sya. Such 
later forms are the first or weak aorist, the weak or active 
perfect, the first passive future ; which express no modifi- 
cation of the radical idea not previously given by the 
older and simpler forms. The Sanskrit possesses nearly 
all the forms, and the traces of them which exist in the 
German language lead us to the belief that they were 
Indo-European. But the Hindu differs from all other 
people of the stock. He was not as the Greek or as the 
Roman. The genius of the Hindu, people was contempla- 
tive, dreamy, mystical — not logical, as that of the Greek \ 
Accordingly the Sanskrit has preserved nearly all the 
grammatical forms which we find in Greek. But it has 
preserved them with little trace in common use of that 
nice distinction which we always find in Greek usage. 
How then are these distinctions of time and order pre- 
served in the Greek ? How did they succeed in distin- 
g-uishing, by simple modification of a root, the momentary, 
the protracted, the complete performance of that which 
the root expressed ? ' Principally by means of that which 

^ Thus tlie Hindu could brood over an idea : for example, he could 
believe firmly in the immortality of the soul at a time when any such 
idea was put forth by the best of the Greeks with stammering lips. In 
the Bhagavadgita, the genius of the Sanskrit language for variety of 
expression, enormously rich though it be, seems almost insufficient to 
express the intensity of the poet's belief. "Unborn, unchangeable, eter- 
nal, old of days," he cries, " the spirit dies not with the dying body 

Like as a man casts aside vestures worn with age, and takes to himself 
others new : so casting aside its worn-out bodies, the indwelling spirit 

enters yet new ones Impenetrable is it, unconsumable, not to be 

wasted by water, not to be parched by wind ; enduring, all-pervading, 
firm, unshaken, eternal ; invisible, inconceivable, unchangeable." We 
shall not find anything like this in Greek : the strength of the belief is 
all Indian. .But it is quite possible that a Greek would have expressed 
such belief as he possessed more logically : for logic is one of the many 
gifts for which the world has to thank the Greeks : the logic of the Hindu 
has never spread beyond India. 
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will form the second point of onr description of the growth 
of language — by Vowel-increase or intensification. For 
example, take the Greek root X^tt ; it denotes ''to leave 
momentarily." By increase of the vowel l to ei we get 
XetTT, '' to leave during a protracted time." Increase again 
to \oiiT, and we get the completed action. Thus eXiirov, 
the aorist is = " I left at a particular moment;" XeiTrco = "1 
am leaving/' as a contiuued action ; XiXoLTva, " I have left 
and done with it." It cannot indeed be asserted that this 
vowel-intensification is thus applied quite regularly in all 
cases ; but this variation will be considered in its proper 
place. Nor again is it the only method by which to ex- 
press the greater fulness of idea involved in continuous as 
contrasted with momentary action; or, in grammatical 
phrase, to strengthen the Present Stem. RedujDlication is 
also used for this end ; and so at last we get back to the 
verbs SlScojul and ridy/jic. 

The root of SlSco/jll is So, found in Soac^, Sori^p, &c. 
This has been already strengthened to Sco in the moment- 
ary tenses, the mom. fut. hcoaw, the mom. jDast, i.e. the 
aorist ehwv, for which the fuller form eScoKa was early sub- 
stituted; consequently to express the continuous jDresent 
and past, i.e. the imperfect, we require a new method; 
which is reduplication, and we get SlSco^l, iSlSovv. There 
is no momentary present in use in Greek : a momentary 
action when described is commonly already past, and is 
therefore naturally expressed by the momentary past : or 
if it is some deed which is done once for all, it can then 
be expressed by the completed past. Commonly however 
the continuous-present is sufficiently exact for ordinary 
use : when indeed it is essential to jDoint the momentary 
character of the action, the momentary past is use*d \ 

1 So Em*. Med. 272 : 

ak TTjv (TKvOpcoirbv /cat irSaet dvfJLOViiiprjv 
MrjdeLau eXirov rrjcrde 7-^5 i^cj irepap. 

Here the momentary character of the order, " this instant I bid," implies 
the immediate obedience it is to receive. The common explanation that 
such tenses express a long formed pm-pose in the past is sui-ely out of | 

P.E. 12 
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There is no permanent future; hdoacD being regarded as 
sufficient to express both instantaneous and continuous' 
action. Similarly there is no perfect future ; we must 
have recourse to the periphrasis SeSw/cco? eaofiac. In verbs 
in o) however we find this future in the passive — the future 
which rejoices in the mysterious title Faulopost, Thus 
XeXei^lroiJiaL is exactly ''I shall have been left." To form 
all the tenses of the completed stem reduplication is again 
employed, distinguished from that of the protracted by 
the vowel of the new syllable, which is always e : and so 
by analogy this method crept into use even for those 
verbs whose stems were already distinguished by the 
subtler method of vowel increase, as Xe-Xooir : a fact 
which shews that the meaning of vowel intensification 
must have been fadino^ out of the Greek mind. Owing 
to the great lengi^h of this tense — Se-Bco-fca-fic — the ter- 
mmation fell off without any compensatory lengthening 
of the connecting vowel being felt to be required, as it 
had been in the present of the protracted stem. One 
verb however in Attic forms the completed present with 
long 0), probably from its shortness, ojfcco, ''I am come;" 
and they are common in Doric; thus Theokritus uses 
SeSvfcco, ire^vKco, and many others. 

Other examples of a present stem strengthened by 
reduplication are ^l^vojxab for ^i-^ev-o-fxai, root <yev 
{^evrjaofjiaiy eyevo/ubrjv) ; /jll/jlvco for /jLc-fjiev-co, existing beside 
fjievo), mom. pres. from a/a^cz/; iriirToy for irL-ireT-oo, root 
Trer, Doric aor. eirerov from which eireaov is a weakening : 
KeKkoyiai^ yik^^Xofxai, and many others. In Latin we 
have si-sto, reduplicated from sjsta\ gigno formed like 

place in passages like this. The tense is used because it is the nearest to 
the wanting one which would have exactly expressed the meaning ; and 
distinctions of time are therefore disregarded. So in line 245 of the 
same play : 

av-qp d', ^Tav rots '4vdov dxdrjTaL ^vvwv^ 

l^w fxokojv ^TO.v(T€ KapSiau darjs. 

Here I do not believe that it is the " indefinite frequency" of the action 
which is expressed, but its momentary character. 
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^v^vojiai from \J gen^ gi-gen-o ; sero is se-so, from \l sa 
(supine satum), an Indo-European root, whence we derive 
our ''sow;'' i^6o from ^Jpa, by weakening of p to h, of 
which there are other examples found ; thus Bollicola 
for Poplicola, or as we generally have it with one p only 
weakened, Puhlicola ; sj p)^^ is supported in Latin by 
p)OtiiSy p)oculum, &c. It will be observed that in most of 
these Latin verbs the redujolication, instead of confining 
itself to the present, has passed over the rest of the tense- 
system. There are examples of this in Greek also. Thus 
we find SLSdcTKO), ScSd^co (contrast fic-fJbvq-aKOfjbac, fut. /jlvt]- 
cro-jjiac with no reduplication), eScSa^a, nay even the 
perfect SeS/Sap^a; where the treble d must have been a 
sore trial to the Greek sense of euphony. These cases 
might undoubtedly, as I said before, be explained as in- 
tensive verbs, which therefore retained the reduplication 
through all the tenses. But there is, at least now, no 
intensive force in them, and it is not very likely that they 
ever were such. I prefer to explain them on the same 
principle I endeavoured to set forth above : that as time 
went on the meaning of the process by which the jDresent 
stem was streng-thened faded out of the consciousness of 
those who used it. Use, the ultimate court of appeal 
in all questions of language, did not require in these 
verbs the distinction between the stronger and weaker 
form : the stronger superseded the weaker, and the other 
tenses were formed from it as though it had been the 
original form. 



Vowel-Intemijication, 

We may now pass on to the fuller consideration of the 
second, and much more important method of strengi:,hening 
the idea contained in a root, that of modifying the radical 
vowel. It is obvious that this method, if carried out 
completely, could be employed only by a people whose 
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perception of the distinction of soutids was nice and culti- 
vated. Yet it is quite clear that the Indo-European race 
before its separation did possess a rising scale of all the 
vowel-souDds. This scale has been mentioned before^: it 
may be repeated here. 

Old 



vowels. 


First step. 


Second step. 


o. 


a + a = a, 


a + a = a, 


iy 


a-{- i = ai, 


a + ai = diy 


u, 


a -^11 = au, 


a + au=d'U. 



These new sounds were employed by the different 
peoples of the original stock under different forms accord- 
ing to their various phonetic laws, and with more or less of 
system and precision according to their different gifts. A 
com|)lete list of all the substitutes is given by Schleicher^ 
Those employed by the Greek and Latin will come imme- 
diately under our fuller consideration. We may glance 
for a moment at those of some of the other nations, so far 
as they enijoloyed them. 

First, then, Sanskrit remained the closest to the sys- 
tem of the original speech, only varying indeed from it 
by substituting S and 6 for the first steps of the i and u 
scales, respectively: in the a-scale it has not attained to 
any means of distinguishing the first or second stejDS ; 
indeed the Indian grammarians say that there is no Guna 
of a, only Vriddhi, that is, no first step, only a second 
one^. One of the most important uses of the scales is the 
formation of nominal bases primary and secondary : thus 
from ^/vid, '' to know," comes by regular ascent the well- 
known word Veda: and the second stej) (together with the 

1 See p. 48. ^ g^e Comp. p. 160. 

3 These terms Gima and Vriddhi have become to a certain extent 
familiar to those who are not Sanskrit scholars, by their occurrence in 
treatises on comparative philology — more especially in England from 
their being used by the late Dr Donaldson. They have been, with good 
reason, generally rejected by later philologists : they are purely Indian, 
and do not express satisfactorily all the uses which can be made of 
the vowel-scales, by languages possessed of a fuller vowel-system than the 
Indo-European and Sanskrit. 
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suffix -ika, which I take to be formal) gives lis Vaidiica, 
"belonging to the Veclas/' an adjective which (minus its 
final a) is now commonly used by English Sanskritists in- 
stead of the commoner '' Vedic." A more full, indeed re- 
dundant, list of derivatives than the Sanskrit possesses by 
this method of vowel-intensification Avith formal suffixes, 
cannot well be conceived. The Greek and Latin have 
similar examples, as we shall see ; but nothing like the ful- 
ness of the Sanskrit vocabulary. I have already said that 
it is in this power of forming bases, both nominal and 
verbal, and its marvellous facility in combining nominal 
bases thus formed, that the genius of the Sanskrit is espe- 
cially manifested, as compared with the classical languages. 
It is not equally manifested in conjugation. Here we find 
what is perhaps its oldest application, namely to strengthen 
some verbal bases in those persons whose terminations are 
technically called weak. Among these are the three persons 
singular of the present. Thus from \/i ''to go" is formed, 
enii, ''1 go;" M^, "thou goest;" di, "he goes:" but in 
the plural, i7nds, " we go." This is exactly analogous to 
the elfic, 66, el(7i..XiJiev: comjDare also SlSco/xl with ScSo/nev. 
This phenomenon has been ex23lained in different ways, 
into which it is not here the place to enter fully: the 
most satisfactory, if it could be fully ajDplied, Avould be 
Professor Benfey's, who makes it the result of accentuation\ 
He lays down that the accent naturally falls on the modi- 
fying syllable of a word. Thus in i-mds, "we go," the 
strong termination mas modifies and restricts the o^eneral 
idea of going to the particular going of some persons, more 
than two, and spoken of by themselves; therefore it is 
accented. But when certain terminations became vveak- 
ened, e. g. mi from ma, they were unable longer to bear 
the accent; which then fell back either on the radical 
syllable and strengthened it, as emi, or on some additional 
modifying element, if such existed, as the redujDlicated 
syllable in cldddmi (plur. 1, dadmds), or a formative suffix 
1 See his Kurze Sanskrit Grammatik, §§ 153, 15i. 
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as nu: thus from clii, chi-no-nii, but plural clii-nu-mds 
(compare Seifc-vv-juuL, Sei/c-uv-fxev). Here, however, the 
Greek is not in accordance with the Sanskrit, for SlSofxev 
and tfj^ev throw their accent back in accordance with the 
common Greek rule : though in many minute respects 
the accentuation is the same in the two languages. It 
is of course possible that here also it was originally the 
same, and that in course of time, as the reason of the 
variety became forgotten, the distinction in accent passed 
also out of use\ Such an explanation is very possible 
and quite in accordance with analogy : but the usage 
even of the best j)i'eserved languages of the Indo-Euro- 
pean family is too confused to allow us to regard the 
theory as proved. The laws of accent are very different 
for different branches, e.g. for the Sanskrit, the Greek, 
the Latin, and the Teutonic : very often there is so 
much difference in the same language as to lead us to 
the conjecture that there must have been an older law in 
the language different from that which we find prevalent. 
Now this fact undoubtedly gives reason to sujopose that 
there was one common law of accent for the Indo-Euro- 
pean race, from which all the nations have deviated in 
different ways. But even if this was so, as is quite 
jDrobable, it is by no means necessary that there should 
be any connection between accent and vowel-intensifi- 
cation. Each is a possible method of expressing that the 
speaker regards a certain syllable of a word as important : 
it is quite likely that the two originally existed side by 
side, acting to the same end, but in quite distinct waysl 
The tendency at last, no doubt, is towards the destruction 
of quantity by accent : this we shall see later on in Latin. 
But that quantity and accent may be found in the same 

^ The accent is still found on the last syllable in cpafiiv and icrfiiv, but 
these two verbs are again discordant with the Sanskrit in having elp^i and 
(prj/jii; even though the latter has the radical vowel increased in the 
singular. 

2 See Corssen, i. 626, &c. : where a good and clear summary is given 
of the views which have been held on this matter. 
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word on different syllables is obvious from the classical 
Greek. 

Not one-tenth of the Sanskrit verbs belong to the 
second conjugation, which distinguishes the strong and 
weak forms. The first class of the first conjugation, which 
alone comprises more that half of the verbs in the lan- 
guage — probably however the latest in time, like the 
Greek verbs in &) — agrees with the Greek in raising the 
vowel (of i or u, but not a) one step to form the present 
stem. Thus from hudh we have hodh-d-mi, by the side of 
irvO, Trevdofjiac, The first and second increase are found 
in the formation of the Sanskrit perfect, without regard 
to the conjugations, in accordance with special rules which 
may be found in any Sanskrit grammar: thus the perfect 
of budh is bubodha, where there is no further increase from 
the present stem bodh; compare the Greek (j)vj, (^eyryco, 
7re(f)€vya: but verbs ending in vowels generally exhibit 
the full scale : thus dru, " to run," j)i^^sent drav-d-mi (for 
dro-d-mi, by a regular euphonic law), perfect du-drdv-a 
(for du<Irdu-a). Further illustrations from Sanskrit 
would be out of place here. I have thought it necessary 
to say so much, because the extent to which the principal 
vowel-change pervades the whole system of language is 
more fully seen in the Sanskrit than in any other of the 
sisters ; because, when Sanskrit was at its fullest de- 
velopment, that principle remained living and productive 
in all the base-formations ; whilst in other languages its 
regular action can with difficulty be traced except in the 
formation of verbal bases ; in some languages, as the 
Latin, scarcely there. 

The substitutes in Gothic for the different steps of the 
vowel-scales may be interesting to students of English. 
We find in the ^-scale i, ei, a% in the zt-scale u, iu, an. 
The reason of this variation is that the Gothic has no a to 
employ in the second step ; and therefore substitutes e 
and ^ for a in the first steps. Thus, from fs/stig^ to climb, 
Indo-European STIGH, Greek ^(ttlx (whence crjei'xo^, aroc- 
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%09), we have present steiga, I climb, perfect staig, I 
clomb; from hug, to bend, or "bow," Indo-European 
BHUG, to bend (Greek cfyvy, and Latin fug, to fly, i. e. to 
bend out of the original course : compare the Greek rpoirrj 
in the same sense, and rpoTraiov^), we have hiuga, I bend, 
and laug, I bent. In the a-scale the Gothic (like the 
Greek, as we shall see below) distinguishes the first from 
the second step by employing e for the first — the 0. H. G. 
keeps d — and 6 for the second; thus lat (German lassen 
= to ''let"), leta, lai-lot 

Lithuanian, which possesses e besides a as a radical 
vowel in the a-scale, has a for the first step and 6 for the 
second, like the Teutonic family. In the ^-scale it has 
ei or e, the last a modification of e produced by sounding 
a immediately after it, and consequently always long^. The 
second step is ai, like the Gothic. In the '^^-scale we find 
first au or H, which is a long o with the same parasitic a 
as above, second du. Au and du resemble the Sanskrit 
in becoming before vowels av and ov (Sanskrit dv) re- 
spectively. 

It is not necessary to go further into the different lan- 
guages to establish the principle. Sufiicient examples 
have been given from the most important (except the 
Greek and Latin) to shew that the power of intensifying 
ideas in this way is as old as Indo-European times ; and 
we may now pass to a fuller consideration of the principle 
among the Greeks and Italians^ 

In the a-class an obvious difficulty occurs. How is it 
possible to distinguish the two steps when a + a becomes 
a, and a ~\- d has no furtlier symbol to represent it ? The 
effects of this difficulty in the Latin will be obvious when 
we look at the irreg\ilarity of the cases where the a has 

^ Gr. Et. no. 163. 

2 See Sclileiclier, Comp. p. 135, or his Lithuanian grammar, where 
the excessively difficult and numerous vowel-sounds are fully explained. 

3 Examples are taken principally from Leo Meyer, i. 131 — 162, Core- 
sen, I. 348—628, of the 2nd edition, in which this part has been enor- 
mously expanded. 
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been intensified. Thus we liave deer from the root ah, 
which is short in acie^, &c. ; but macer is still short from 
mah, macies; the causal of the same root mcicero'^ is long, 
but Idcero, similarly formed, is short : perhaps in the 
case of nidcero, the formation of which, is denominative 
rather than causal, the a has been lengthened on the 
analogy of causals like pldc-are from loldc-ere, which is 
formed quite regularly on the Sanskrit, and probably Indo- 
European principle. Sdgax stands by sctgus and sdgire, 
pdc-iscor by ^jac-<5 {pax, 2^^^oi-s), caueo by cdui, pldga and 
TrXrjryij are Graeco-Italian from ^/plag shewn in eTrXdyrjv : 
by fmgilis we have suffrdgium, by ago, ambdges. From 
these and other examples which could be given it would 
be impossible to lay down any rule for Latin use in this 
scale when the a has been retained and not weakened 
to 6. If we turn to Greek we shall find more clearness. 
Thus we have from the root aS (Indo-European and 
Sanskrit SVAD, compare Latin sua (d) vis), dSecv, edoa ; from 
AjXaK, Xci/cecp, XeXd/ca ; from ^JXad, eXadov, \e\d6a, in the 
older (Doric) form and in Doric perfects generall}^ Thus 
we see tlie a restricted regularly to the perfect ; the jDre- 
sents being otherwise strengthened {dvhavco, Xdcr/ca), Xav- 
6dvo), &c.). The long a, which sometimes appears in the 
present of these verbs, e.g. \/fcpdy, Kpa^co, fceKpdya, is pho- 
netic, not dynamic; fcpa^co = fcpdy-y-co. The Ionic 77, the 
weakened form of a, is similarly used as the rule for the 
perfect, not the present ; for cases like Trnjacrco can gene- 
rally be explained like Kpd^co: that is, mi^aacD —Trrdfc-y-co) 
compare the compound aor. KareiTTaHiov, There are how- 
ever exceptions to this rule ; thus we find iTipf-w-jLn, perf 
Treir-ijya, where there is no vowel difference : in other cases, 
e.g. py]'yvvfii, where rj is found in the present, we have 
a further increase in the perfect, as eppcoya. On the 
whole then it seems allowable to regard a and its dialectic 
equivalent t] as occupying the highest step in the a-scale. 

1 Corssen however, i. 395, separates the two words. 
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Then how did tliey represent the first step and keep it 
distinct from the second ? Sometimes, as we have seen, 
by strengthening the verbal stem in different ways ; either 
by reduplication, as io-ttj/jLo for o-i-o-Ta-fjii, or by nasalisa- 
tion, as in a(z^)S-az^-a), or by suffixes, as in \a[K)-(7K0), 
ciTT-Tco, (patvo) for (fyav-yco, ciy-vv-fjn, &c. But very fre- 
quently they em|)loyed a vowel-variation ready to hand, 
one originally johonetic only, but capable of being applied 
to distinguish different shades of meaning^; that division 
of the a sound, so often mentioned, into a, e, o, which will 
be fully described as soon as we come to phonetic change. 
NoAV o is a heavier sound than e ; so that while e is em- 
ployed for the present stem, the greater intensity of idea 
implied in the completed action can be expressed by o ; 
as e.g. in TrepOco, nreiropOa) arpecpco, earpocpa, &c. But 
this more frequently is the mechanism employed in the 
formation of nominal bases. Thus by irepO-w we have 
TTopO-o in TTToXiTTopOo'; ; by arpecj^-cx), arpocp-T], and arpo^- 
0-9; by e;)^-<i>, o;)^-o-9, and 0^)^-37, and innumerable others ^ 
Indeed this may fairly be called the most important of 
all the methods of forming nouns in the language. 

A slight difficulty arises here from the fact that the 
ascent from e to o is not always (indeed not generally) the 
entire process in the verb-formations on this method. 

1 This faculty of language may be well illustrated from Prof. Curtius, 
note 21 on page 31 of Ms Essay on Cornp. Philology and Classical Scho- 
larship. He there says (Engl, trans.) : " The distinction between ixofieda 
and exofJ^edov was surely at first purely phonic, but it subsequently got to 
be employed to separate the plural from the dual. And the Sanskrit ter- 
mination of the first person dual valie is most likely but a variation of 
the 1st pi. mahe; and scarcely any one would maintain that in the v 
there is really a significant mark of the dual relation (cf. vayam, 
plur. = " we "). Thus.too I consider irivdos as a by-form of irddos, one which 
the phonic tendency alone has brought forward. [See however, p. 163]. 
There was never any difierence between e.g. ^evBos and ^dOos, although 
a more refined feeling of the language introduced one between irivOos and 
TTCidos. This is in some degree also the case with the German " Ablaut " 
[i. e. the change of a vowel to another vowel of a different class according 
to certain laws], more especially in its appHcation to the formation of 
words. It can be shewn that the change of i, a, and u, in the verb 
trinken was there before, and that it arose from very different reasons 
than the difference in the meaning of Trank and Trunk.^' 

^ See the full list in Leo Meyer, Vergleichende Grammatik, i. 110, &c. 
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Besides the perfect stem in and the present stem m e 
we commonly find another stem in a\ thus by Terpocj^a 
and Tpecpo) we have erpacj^ov ; by earpo^a and aTpe(f)0), 
earpac^riv, Now this stem, as expressing the simple mo- 
mentary action, ought undoubtedly to be expressed by 
the weakest vowel ; and so we find it in the other vowel- 
scales ; e. g. from Xlit we have e-Xiir-ov, Xeiir-o), XeXoiir-a. 
Clearly we have this relation ; as rerpocpa is to XeXoi-Tra, 
so is Tp€(f)co to XetTTcOy and erpac^ov to eXiirov. But a un- 
doubtedly, as a rule, passes into e ; and therefore we seem 
in this particular case to have a weakening and not a 
strengthening in the first stej) of the scale, though the 
second step is an increase of sound above the first. It 
may be that the " Sprachgefuhl" of the Greek was here 
for once at fault ; and that the three separate forms being 
all to hand, e and o were taken, not unnaturally, upon the 
analogy of the €l, ol, and €v, ov, of the other scales, in 
order to gain that distinctness which, as we have seen 
before, the Greeks iDrized above all other peopled 

The Latin is not without traces of the same change. 
Though few and far between, compared with the abun- 
dance of the Greek, they are sufiicient to shew that it 
inherited the same method as the sister language, though 
not the same power of developing it. Thus we find among 
the verbs the increase from e to 0, in moneo, the causal 
(compare Sanskrit mdn-ayd-mi) by vie-min-i (weakened 
from me-onen-i), men-(ti)s. If man-e-o belong (as has been 
already suggested) to the same root, we have here an 
example, I believe the only one in Latin, of the triple 
form in actual use, but with the distinction practically 
forsfotten. Just like ononeo is noceo, the caiisal of nee 
(in nex, necis), Indo-Em:opean NAK. Passing to nouns 



1 This difficulty is ignored by Sclileiclier in his Compendium, p. 62, 
where, in treating of the different intensifications of a, he makes e to o 
one of the first steps. To me it appears certainly a second step in the 
Yorbs mentioned above ; and in nouns 6xos stands to §x^ j^-st as aro'cxos 
(second step) is to cretx^ {<^ti-X) ^^^ <nrov5T] to <nreudoj {(nrvd). 
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we have tog-a from V% ; proc-u-s, " a wooer," by prec-ari ; 
soc-iu-s by seq-id and ad-sec-la, and others'. 

We have seen above that 77 has gained a place in 
several present stems, sometimes on j)honetic grounds, 
in other cases perhaps by analogy. This gave the Greeks 
an advantage which they were not slow to use. Since 
w : 77 :: o : e, another method of ascent in the a-scale was 
gained thereb}^ Thus from the root {?)pay, present 
p7]ry-vv-fMi, they formed the perfect eppcoya — in exact 
analogy, as has been already observed, with the Gothic 
lat, leta, lailot. This co makes its way also into noun- 
forms ; thus from uraK {TrrrjacTO)) we get tttooh:-^ "ihe 
hare" (the by-form tttcocto-co is perhaps a deuominative 
verb formed from it): so also a/^coy- 09 stands by apyjyco, 
"to help" (root pa/c) : and it occurs regularly in redu- 
plicated nouns, as dy-ccy-o-^ and dy-cDy-i), dtc-coK-r], and 
(perhaps formed on analogy with these) even iS-coo-rj from 
the base ]^£. Sometimes the long vowel e seems to be 
employed in the same way in Latin. Thus we have 
,fra(:n)go, fregi, ago, egi^iKtciscor d.Ji^ya{ii)go,ifegi: together 
from cilimn and oc-cul-o, we infer a root KAL to cover 
(found in c{a)l-am), from Avhich we get cdligo and celare, 
Sethis has the vowel short, which is long in Sdtitrnus, and 
apparently changed to e in semen. But with respect to 
the perfects the origin of the e is not beyond dispute : it 
may be due to lost reduplication ; whilst the other ex- 
amples, beside being insufficient, shew no clear trace of 
method. 

Short e is raised to long e, in Greek rarely, as fjue-pbrfk-a 
(jLLeXco), and in such cases as ri-Orj-iJn by the side of ri-Oe- 
[xev : but more commonly in Latin, where we find sed-es 
{sed-eo), teg-ida (teg-o), lex (leg-is), and col-leg-a by leg-o, 
serus by series ; and among verbs ed-i (ed-o). Here the 
root-vowel was in every case originally a, as is shewn by 
the other languages : but it had changed into e in Graeco- 
Italian times. 

1 See Schleicher, p. 87. 
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Similarly short o is lengthened, again in Greek more 
rarely than in Latin: 6^-oy^a is lengthened from ^oh] 
aTGjfxvko^ stands by crro/xa : and the S/ScD^t class of verbs 
corresponds to the TLe7^ij.i class. In Latin uox (uoc-is) 
stands to iwg-o in the same relation as lex to lego : perhaps 
however the o here may represent a: we have a^co in 
Sanskrit. We find this change in the verbs often enough, 
as fodio, fddi, moueo, moui ; but here the same remark 
must be made as about the e: jyersona is an increase 
of sound upon son-u-s, and sop-i-o above sop-or. In these 
two last cases the o comes from original ii: the Indo- 
European roots are SVAN and SVAP respectively, but this 
does not affect the j^rincijDle of the increase of the o. . As 
a general rule it would seem that the Latin language pre- 
ferred the simpler expedient of a merely quantitative in- 
crease of sound (a to a, e to e, otoo): while the subtler 
genius of the Greek chose rather a qualitative strengthen- 
ing, like that of e to o\ 

We may now pass to the ^-scale, which may claim the 
merit of being the most perfect and least corrupted ex- 
ponent of the scheme, both in Greek and Latin. Thus in 

1 Mr Eoby {Latin Grammar, Preface, p. xxiii) writes : " I have not 
followed Schleicher and others in the treatment of Latin YOcaUsation ac- 
cording to what for brevity I may call Sanskrit principles. This method 
applied to Latin seems to me to fail both in basis and result. Corssen's 
elaborate treatment of vowel-intensification in the first volume of his new 
edition is not more satisfactory : and on this point I can refer to Curtius 
{Studien, i. 2, p. 29-i), Avho, commenting on Corssen's sanguine view of 
the result of his medley collection of long vowels in root- syllables suffixes 
and endings, points out that vowel-intensification is after all only a name 
for the fact that we often meet with a long vowel when we expect a short 
one." I am not greatly concerned to defend Corssen in this matter : and 
with Mr E.oby's pithy statement of the result of Corssen's work I agree : 
the cause, however, is clearly the extreme disorganization of the Latin 
vocahsm, which prevents us from discovering clear traces of a method 
undoubtedly found in closely cognate languages, and therefore certainlv 
once operative in Latin also, although in a manner which was early ob- 
scured, and is now hardly traceable. I may say that Cui'tius, in the cri- 
ticism quoted above, seems to me to be referring to one part of Corssen's 
work only, the ''Einlautige Steigerung," not to vowel-intensification in 
general : and even here specially to one point only, the long a in eram, 
eras, &c. Corssen compares (inter aha) ^(a)'r)(Tda, &c. in Greek • ami 
refers the long vowel to this principle. This explanation is certainly not 
satisfactory: but I do not know a better. That of Schleicher that erawi. 
(for example) = es-a2/a-??ij seems to rest on no good analogy. ' 
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Greek we liave the already often quoted \/\l7t, wlience eXt- 
irov, Xeiirco, XeXoLira] and nouns formed at each of the steps, 
XeZi|rt9, (at least in compounds,) for original \enr-Ti-<;^ and 
XoLTT-o^'. f^TTiO, eTTiOov and 7ri6av6<^, ireiOcD the verb, the 
noun TreiOco and Trelai-<; (in compounds like Trecalfiporo^ 
applied to the sceptre, ^sch. ChoejjJi. 362), ireTroiOa^ but 
no noun of the second step. Very frequently we do not 
find all the three stages exhibited in the verb ; but there 
is generally some noun to supply the missing link. Thus 
from V^T^% we have eari^op rarely, but arlx^'; (nom. 
plural) ; arec^co commonly, but no perfect in oo : we have 
however the noun crroixo^, to shew that the principle of 
the. change was consciously held by the language, even 
when not fully employed. So from ^Jlk "to look," or 
'"seem," Ave find such forms as ^ktov, the dual third 
person in Odyssey IX. 27; no present eUco in use, but 
elKwv "a semblance," or ''image:" and the second stage 
is evidenced by eoiKa. Similarly from \/l ''to go," we have 
tfiev, elfjbt , and oI/^o9, '' a way." sJkl " to lie," is unrepre- 
sented in the simplest form, which is found in the Latin 
quies^ but the first step is seen in the so-called perfect, 
but really present tense Kelfjuac, and the second in kolttj and 
KOLfjbdco. Good Latin examples are hard to find ; indeed 
there is probably no verb which exhibits all the stages, 
for the Latin verb had no form to denote the completed 
action, and expressed the ^Derfect merely by reduplicating 
the simple base of the momentary action ; often in later 
times by the suffixes -vi and -si for fui and esi, the perfects 
of \/fic and \/es respectively. It is to the nouns that we 
must look for traces of the second step, disguised of course 
by the Latin peculiarity of pronunciation, which changed 
oi into oe, and that sometimes into u. Thus aJJicI pro- 
duces fKdes, feidus (in classical Latin fldus), and feido 
{fido),foidiis {foedus). There is leiber whence liber, with 
the second step loebertas (Festus), that is loibertas. The 
root SPAK, to see, sank in Latin through ^Jspec to sjnc : 
from this we find in Latin picus : the German " specht " 
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shews that the s has been lost, as well as in our wood- 
'' pecker:" and that i stood for ei is most probable from 
the Umbrian peicos. ' The long i in susjncio is probably 
due to the same change. We have the first step in deico 
(dlco) from ^/dik ; from ^i, which is short in iter, comes 
eire {ire, '' to go ") : and we find in inscriptions also forms 
like veivos (vwus), leites {lites), deivos [dlvus), veicos {vicus), 
which is formed from the same root as F^ato?; but while 
the Latin raises the radical i one stejD, the Greek jumps 
to the second. The second stage is seen in moenera (from 
moinera), which again passed into munera: and we find 
in inscriptions such forms as omos, coiravit, oitile, which 
appear in classical Latin as unus, curavit, and utile. In 
none of these cases, it is true, can we point to the radical 
vowel occurring in any Latin word, or indeed to the first 
steps ei in each case. Yet the analogy oi fides, fidus and 
fioedus, — coupled with the fact that the corruption in the 
Latin vowels is of such old date, that we cannot well 
expect many perfect examples of the principle, which 
yet the Italians must have once possessed in common 
with the Greeks, — may justify us in regarding them as 
isolated instances of vowel-intensification. 

Not seldom (considering the small number of cases in 
which this vowel-strengthening is traceable in Latin) ai is 
found as an increase of ^, by the side of ei and o^. These, 
as has been noticed by both Leo Meyer and Schleicher, 
are generally cases where the radical form had early fallen 
into disuse ; and the intensified form was therefore used 
without any sense of its relation to the original root, a 
root which must have ceased to occur at an early period 
of the Graeco-Italian history, before the application of ei 
and oi to denote the first and second steps respectively had 
become the established rule. Thus we deduce an Indo- 
European root IDH, '' to kindle," from the Sanskrit sjindh, 
with the same sense (past part. iddJia, that is idh + ta, in 
accordance with a euphonic law of the language). Now no 
word is found in either Greek or Latin which contains this 
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root in its simple form; but several which contain it 
raised a step, that is to aiO in Greek and aed in Latin. 
Such are aWo), aWo<; and aWrjp ; aed-es^, aestus and aes- 
tas ; in the last two d has passed into s before t by the 
ordinary Latin rule. We must suppose therefore that at 
some very early period of the Graeco-Italian nationality 
the root 'i'c^A-was raised to aidh, from which came the 
above-mentioned words ; that the simple form of the root 
then was lost, so entirely that no tenses formed from it 
occur under the verb aWco, of which only the present and 
imperfect, that is the present and past continuous, are 
found. The principle of the intensification is lost ; the 
formal result alone remains. The increase of sound may 
be even older than the Graeco-Italian period, for we find 
from the same root (which however is very barren except 
in Greek and Latin) the Sanskrit noun edhas, " fire-wood," 
and the 0. H. G. eit, ''fire^:" in that case the root idh 
may have been lost immediately after the first separation 
of the Eastern and Western nations. 

The Latin has some examples to shew where the ori- 
ginal and the intensified base are both preserved : of 
course ai has passed into ae. Such are mis-er and maes- 
tus : perhaps also imitor and aem-idus : a similar process 
of formation is claimed for Scaevus (aKato^), laevus {\at6<;), 
and caecus^ from SKT, whence crKca and our "sky" (through 
the sense of shadow, cloud, cloudy sky — natural in the 
north). Grimm's law is violated because of the initial s. 
A root IG, to shake, occurs as ing in Sanskrit: this 
would give by a natural transition the Latin aeger, aegro- 
tus, &c. ; the Greek ai'yi'^, whether the shield or the thun- 
derbolt, and aiyeipo<;, the quivering tree^ Caedo may be 

1 Was aedes " the place of a fire," taken by the Latins alone to denote 
a house, because of the fires necessary to counteract the malaria of the 
plains of Latium ? Or was it originally, as in classical times, a temple, 
from the use of fire in sacrifice ? Then it would pass to the general sig- 
nification of "a building," and the plural "the buildings" be used for 
the more esitensiYe family house, like boixoL in the Greek tragedians. 

2 See Schleicher, Curtius, Gr. Et. p. 225. 

3 p. 91. ^ Corss. I. 376. 
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raised from the same root as o-^t^s): the original Jc is seen 
in G-fCLvSaXa/jbo^. Laetits may shew the same root as 
])riya, dear, in Sanskrit, <j)IXo<;^ Goth, frijon, our ''"friend." 
Whether aloiVj aeuom, are formed b}'" the same method 
from I "to go" with suffix -vayi, seems to me doubtful. 
Quantitative increase in this scale is found to some extent 
in both languages, but more in the Latin. Thus from 
aJMi {i-KXi6r}v) we have /cXItv<; and cliuos, kXIvco and de- 
cUno ; (pOlvco is regular in Homer (though not in Attic, 
like many similar verbs) : but cj)dla-ifjb^poTo<; is curious in 
a base of that sort which nearljT- always follows the radical 
quantity : fjkri gives /cpcvco, crimen, &c. ; \Jvi gives iiltis, 
ulmen, and probably also ulmiiii, the name for the climb- 
ing tree first, then the produce of its fruit. 

Perfect examples of intensification in the 'it-scale are 
more difficult to find, even in Greek. We have from 
hJekvO rfKvOov, iX€v(d)(7o/jiaL and elXrjXovda, where both 
steps occur. We have from ^/(f>vy, 6<^vyov and (jyevyco, but 
the perfect is only iricfieuya ; nor does the higher form 
seem to occur in any noun. So also from \/av was formed 
aevo), and from Vx^^ X^^^> where the v however passed 
into the digamma, which was lost in common Greek, and 
^60) remained : but we still have 'y^evcrco in the future. 
Similarly from ^/^v is ^eco. From \/pv and ^/ttvv we have, 
beside peco and Trveo}, pevpia and Trvevpua as first steps, then 
por) (for po?7] that is pov + rj), irvorj (ttj^oF?;, itvov-^i-j) for 
second steps : similarly ^oavov from aJ^v. The two steps 
are found without any radical form occurring in arrevcxjo, 
(jirovhrj : it is probable however from the identity of mean- 
ing that the simple form is found in the Latin stud-ium, 
and there are examples of the transition from r to tt. So 
also we find d/coXov0o<; beside tceXevOo'^, where the simple 
form is very uncertain \ 

In classical Latin all distinction between the two steps 
is lost, because both eu and ou passed into u. From j^/flu 
we find fle{u)-o, where the u afterwards dropped out, as 
1 See Benfey, Gr. Wurz. Lexicon, ii. 319. 
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was natural between two vowels ; though it might equally 
well, and perhaps at first did, take the vowel sound : from 
the same root we have flou-ius, a river, and flumen, where 
the step is uncertain. There is the same uncertainty 
about nutiis from NU ; we have ev in vevw. According to 
Corssen the ii has very frequently fallen out after o; e.g. 
in po{u)-ena, from PU, to cleanse, in putus and the nomi- 
nal verb j^^^to, to clear, physically, a vine, and mentall}?', 
any subject thought over {putare rationes, to clear one's 
accounts, is transitional between the two), and the long 
u in puriis and pfunio is doubtless from a similar oe, 
a diphthong which however itself more commonly arises 
from oi. Similarly from MU we have mo{u)-erus or viurus. 
Corssen has recovered from inscriptions old proper names, 
such as Teurisci, Leucesie (apparently from LUK, whence 
X6Vfci<;), and the Greeks transliterated Lucius into Aei;/cto9, 
which however may be only on analogy. Ou is found 
more frequently in the inscriptions, as Loucina, Loucania, 
ions (for ins, iuris), ioudex, &c. For duco we find douco, 
where we should rather have expected deuco as the first 
step : perhaps oio superseded in this and other places an 
original eu, by the assimilating force of the lo upon the e^. 
Just as in the ^-scale we found an archaic increase to 
cd, so also we find aic in the 'z^-scale : a good instance is 
seen in av^avco and augeo, the simplest form of which, UG, 
is preserved in vy-c-^]<; and Sanskrit ug-ra, ''powerful." 
The sense ''to increase" was probably the original one^; 
but while the simple form in Greek and Latin was re- 
stricte^^o bodily growth and health, the strengthened 
form reuuned the wider sense, and the connection between 
the two was lost. Navis, vav<^, may come from a root mc 
(Schleicher) or snu (Curtius) ; the original 5 however must 
have been lost in all the languages. The Latin Aurora 
was originally Aus-osa, a strengthened form from us, "to 
burn," already mentioned. SKU, to cover, is seen in aKev- 
09, and in Kev-9(D with the loss of the s : which has also 
1 Schleicher, p. 93. ^ q^,^ j^^^ ^o. 159. 
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fallen off in cau-os, cau-ea, caulae, &c., all apparently from 
the same root. From LU to wash (as in lu-ere, and Xv- 
Opov), we have lau-tus (but in Greek \ov-eiv): from RU, 
seen, in wpvo), we have raucus : from PU to strike (Greek 
7ra{Pj-Lco) we have paic-ire and i:)au-imentuni : from the 
other PU mentioned above we have 2^<^-eni-tet, as well as 
po-ena: there seems to be even a third root of the same 
form,^ expressing rottenness, in j3tt-^?^z5, ida-edor, and pus, 
pu-tere: it is the German faul, our "foul/' in the old 
sense of crumbling, decayed, which it retains in Cumber- 
land, e. g. Foulsyke : apparently also Foulmire, for foul 
mere, not far from Cambridge. The derivatives of KUP, to 
trade, are numerous, the simple form may be found in ciq:)' 
to, and is in caup-o and cop>-a, where the change from au to 
is regular : but a comparison of fcaTT-rjXo^ would seem to 
shew that the original form Avas KAP : and this is confirmed 
by the Teutonic : in 0. H. G. we have chauf-an, and also 
kouf-dn,ihQ modern kaufen: in Danish we have CojJen- 
hag&ii: the variations in English of this root are well 
known; the names "Chapman," " Copeman," and probably 
"Cooper;" the market places, "Cheapside," "Chepstow" 
(contrast Stow-market), " Chipping" Norton; and the verbs 
to chaffer and to chop (of horses, or of the wind) \ 

There is the same quantitative increase of u as of I ; 
that is, we often find €h both in Greek and Latin, without 
being able to say it is a contraction of au, eu, or ou. Thus 
we have (j)vaL<; but <^v\ov, kvto<; but afcvTo<^, from SKU 
mentioned above : from DHU we have dvo<; but ^^/^09, and 
in Latin funius and funus : we have ri^Ser and r^Hfe- Ru- 
p)ilius and rtTj?*^^ p)ronuba and nuho. 



^ See Isaac Taylor, Words and Places, p. 394. 
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NOTE OIT CHAPTER YI. 

Prof. Whitney dissents from the view which I have given 
in this Chapter of Dynamic change. He writes ' : " A marked, 
tendency in the best modern researches, if we are not mistaken, 
is towards the entire elimination of the symbolical element 
from the history of the languages of our family, and the recog- 
nition of all internal change, whether of vowel or of consonant, 
as at fii'st only the accidental accompaniment of external accre- 
tion, or its remoter euphonic consequence : even though some- 
times seized upon later by the language-making faculty, and 
turned to account in a secondary way, or inorganically." In 
other words, he thinks that all so-called dynamic change was 
originally phonetic : as some changes (afterwards used dynami- 
cally) undoubtedly were. His arguments are put very briefly, 
but they deserve careful consideration, and are chiefly these : 

(i) " Yowel change comes along with the ordinary means 
of external derivation." For example, in the instance given in 
the text/ where md is changed to vecla and vaidika, there is in 
each case a sufSx added, as well as a vowel-changed What 
reason is there, he asks, to regard the vowel-change as all im- 
portant, the suffix as mere machinery 1 

(ii) ^' Yowel-change is not to be brought into any defina- 
ble relation with ideas or classes of ideas, as their expression." 
That LS^lif we take again an example already given, there is no 
intellio-ible gradation of idea conveyed by the modification of 
vowels in fides, feidics, foidus. 

1 In a very conrteous review of the first edition of this book, in the 
Journal of the American Oriental Society for 1870. 

■^ This indeed is not always so. Thus in Sanskrit, from Buddha is 
formed Bauddha, a Buddhist, with no further sufdx. Prof. Whitney will 
not hold I imagine (^vith Sanskrit grammarians), that in sucli cases 
there has been a ''lopa,'* i.e. that a suftix has been put on, only to be 
knocked off again. This shews that a suffix was not absolutely necessary : 
though no doubt it is far more often used than not. 
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In reply, I have uo doubt that all suffixes once had a mean- 
ing. But it certainly seems to me that such meaning was com- 
monly (if not universally) lost before the stage of language of 
which we are now treating. The Indo-European language, at 
the earliest period when we become acquainted with it, had 
passed out of the stage at which each formative accretion had a 
separate and intelligible meaning, when it could be stripped off 
again at pleasure from the root, and used separately. This 
question has been frequently raised already, and I can only 
refer back to what I have said at pp. 50 — 52, respecting the 
origin of the suffixes : see especially the discussion on ma and 
ta. Therefore it seems to me that the change of meaning must 
be looked for, either not at all or very slightly, in the suffix ; 
and, either altogether or principally, in the vowel-change. 

The second argument is more important. In the nouns it 
certainly must be allowed that the motive of the change is no 
longer traceable with any certainty. But in the verbs the 
vowel-change does seem to have been consciously used for a 
special purpose, that of denoting different stages of action. I 
grant that there are many irregularities in the application of 
the principle, chiefly in the a-class, but also in the others. 
Still, I think that the principle is sufficiently traceable : and 
its use is parallel to that of reduplication : that certainly must 
have been performed consciously at first ; and this seems to me 
to remove any a 'priori objection to vowel-change having at 
first been conscious too. It may be said that changes purely 
phonetic in their origin have been employed afterwards dyna- 
mically. This I have myself assumed in the change of A to 
ct, e, 0. But if the change from i to ai and oi be phonetic, it is 
one which to the best of my knowledge has no parallel in any 
Indo-European language. It is an increase of sound which 
certainly requires some explanation. Sometimes vowels are 
modified by contiguous consonants : thus, in Gothic, i and u 
become ai and au before r and h. But this change of which 
we are speaking is not confined to any special combination ; it 
occurs before any consonant indifferently. I have already said 
that I do not think it can be traced to accent : and that I hold 
Corssen s view to be probable, that accent and vowel-change 
were employed quite independently of each other. 
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The confusion of use in Greek and Latin, where the vowel- 
system had been increased by e and (j, is much greater than in 
Sanskrit, which remained nearer to the original language. This 
shews that we are justified in not regarding the irregularities of 
later times as a conclusive argument against the regular appli- 
cation of the principle in simpler days. The lapse of time must 
tend ever more and more to obscure the ** symbolical element 
of language." The principle of decay has been at work as now 
from the very beginning of all speech. But there must have 
been a creative epoch or epochs also. 

Since then I seem to myself to see in these changes a dyna- 
mic principle, however often obscured, and as I know of no rea- 
sonable explanation which can be given of the change if merely 
phonetic, I still adhere to the account which I gave in my first 
edition. I consider, however, that the question is one of much, 
uncertainty : neither view admits of any positive proof. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Vowel-change. 

We have now cleared the way for the discussion of the 
nature and extent of phonetic variation in Greek and 
Latin — such change of sound as was originally caused 
purely by the desire for easier articulation, and was not 
intended to denote any modification of idea, though the 
new forms may in some few cases have been afterwards 
so employed. Two different sets -of phenomena resulted 
from this striving for ease of sound. Either a new sound 
was substituted for the old more difficult somid ; in which 
case we have the result of WeaJc^ Articulation: or in con- 
sequence of a lazy, perhaps sometimes draAvling pronun- 
ciation, an entirely new sound became heard in connection 
with an old one — a sound to which I have already applied 
the expressive term of Prof Curtius, "parasitic;" such 
cases will be considered sepai-ately under the head of 
Indistinct A rticulation. 

Again, Weak Articulation may be viewed under four 
different aspects. In all the tendency is the same; but 
the results are different from the modifying effect of 
neighbouring sounds in certain cases. Sometimes there 
seems to be no such cause ; here we have cases of pure 

^ By the term weak I do Eyoit intend to imply any weakness in the cha- 
racter of the speaker. ^ I mean that the organs are put into a position in 
which less exertion is called forth than the old sound requires : and 
therefore a new sound is the result. This, I think, may fairly be called 
weak articulation, whether the speaker be a lazy man who desii^es to save 
his trouble, or a busy man who desires to save his time, or an excitable 
man whose muscles are not under his own control. In each case the 
organs are not put into the position they ought to be in, but into an 
easier one. 
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weakening — the substitution of a weaker for a stronger 
sound ; for no reason that we can see but the inability 
of the people to pronounce the old one, as in the case of 
the Greek spirants. Such weakenings are generally very 
old : the sound thus affected is found in a weakened form 
throughout the whole language, not merely in dialects 
of it. Sometimes, on the other hand, we find thoroughly 
capricious affections of particular sounds which generally 
remain unaffected, as for example when a in Greek is 
weakened to l — a rare change, but not peculiar to any one 
dialect — or to u, which is almost confined to Aeolic. But 
neither in the regular, nor yet in these last irregular 
''sporadic" changes (I adopt another term of Prof Cur- 
tius) is there any visible effect produced by adjoining 
sounds: and this class of changes, the motive for which 
lies in the sound itself, will be considered first under the 
head of Substitution. 

When this substitution has gone to the utmost length 
and the sound has perished altogether; or where there 
has been no substitution, but a too difiicult combination 
of sounds has been accidentally j)roduced and one conse- 
quently has fallen out ; or where a particular sound was 
either difficult, or disagreeable to the feeling of the lan- 
guage, to produce at the end of a word — the part which 
is always more exposed to johonetic influences than any 
other ; under these circumstances Ave have our second 
head — Loss. 

So far the tendency of the change has been all in one 
direction. We have had not only an easier sound pro- 
duced by it, but also a weaker sound. The course of 
phonetic degradation has been down the list of sounds 
arranged in order of strength : and though the scale may 
vary in particular details for different languages — for ex- 
ample, the vowel-scale is not quite the same in Greek and 
in Latin — yet it remains constant for each language. We 
now come to a different cause of change — the influence 
of neighbouring sounds. Here the operation of the main 
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principle is no longer uniform. It is true that the change 
always produces an easier sound : but it is a matter of 
indifference whether that easier sound is brought about 
by weakening a strong to correspond with an adjacent 
weak letter, as Soy-jna from So/c, iroacrl from ttoS-ctc, or by 
strengthening a weak sound for a similar reason, as \€k-to<; 
from X,e% rirra-pe^ from rer-Fa-pe?. The change indeed 
is almost always from a stronger to a w^eaker letter, except 
in cases of inflection or formation, such as XeXe/c-rac or 
Xe/c-To^ : and in these it is clear that the importance of 
keeping tlie suffix uncorrupted was felt (both in Greek 
and Latin) to outweigh all other considerations ; and 
therefore X67-T09 did not become XeySo^, as might have 
been expected. But in all such apparent exceptions the 
great principle of phonetic change was kept in the spirit, 
though not in the letter. These variations are, as a rule, 
later than those mentioned under the first two heads : 
they are often historically traceable. They are also not 
so universal; not so essential a part of the character of 
the la.nguage as a whole. Eather they are among the 
distinguishing marks of dialectSv No doubt "euphonic 
changes," as they are oxlled in grammars, such as Soyjuia 
and X€Kr6<^, fractus and segmentuvi (from sjsec), are found 
imiversally enough. But where the principle has acted 
to its fullest extent ; where two sounds have not merely' 
drawn nearer to each other, but have become identical ; 
Ave commonly find its action limited to one or two dialects. 
Thus rerrape^ or Teaaape<; is Attic, but T6Tope<; is Doric, 
and iriavpe^ old Ionic : fcrevvco is Aeolic for KT€v-yoy^ but 
is not found in any other dialect. In all such cases we 
have to do merely wdth a growing tendency, spreading 
indeed more and more over the whole language, but acting 
most irregularly, attacking a combination of sounds in 
one word but leaving it in another, even in the mouth of 
the same speaker ; yet still acting more frequently in 
one district than another, and so tending to produce a 
*' dialect " — the title we give to the result of a bundle of 
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tendencies often contradictory, and rarely fully developed, 
which is yet sufficiently distinct from other results simi- 
larly produced to require a separate name\ 

Neighbouring sounds then" affect each other, and thus 
modify the action of our principle of j)honetic change. 
They do this in two distinct ways. First, when two 
dissimilar sounds meet, and it is difficult to pronounce 
botli clearly, one assimilates the other — more or less per- 
fectly — to itself: and so we get our third head — Assimi- 
lation. 

Secondly, when two similar sounds occur close together, 
and where a considerable effort is required to place the 
organs of speech twice consecutively in the same or a 
similar position, the opposite result to the last is pro- 
duced ; — which gives us our fourth head — Dissimilation. 

I shall consider the operation of these four tendencies 
on Greek and Latin together. I do so, partly because the 
relative strength and weakness of the two languages will 
be seen better in this way than if I treated them separately ; 
but my principal reason is this : I hope in this w^ay to 
make more evident the reason of the changes which I 
have to enumerate ; to throw some light on the general 
principles of language, not merely give a list of the changes 
found in two. For these principles are universal princi- 

1 Prof. Ernst Curtius, in his History of Greece (Vol. i. p. 27, Eng. 
trans.), says that Aeolic is not a dialect like the Doric and Ionic, on the 
ground that it varies in the different regions in which it is found, and 
has no universally prevalent type. I do not understand this distinction. 
Do the AeoHc of Asia and the Aeolic of Boeotia differ more than the 
Doric of Crete and the Doric of Syracuse? No doubt, if we regard a 
dialect as the result of homogeneous tendencies, we shall find many 
things contradictory in the Aeolic, which cannot be reduced to any " fixed 
law of sounds." But this is true of every dialect. Every dialect is some- 
times strong, sometimes weak, even in the same class of formations, in 
consequence of the incomplete action of the tendencies which produced 
it. If these tendencies had been fuUy developed, it would have been no 
more a dialect, but a distinct language. In truth, instead of restricting 
the G-reek dialects to two, it would be wiser to extend their number. 
Doric includes at least two very marked varieties, Aeolic three : of these, 
the Doric of Sparta differs not very much from the Aeolic of Boeotia: so 
that it would not be unscientific to speak of five distinct dialects, without 
taking into account the varieties of the Ionic. At any rate Aeolic has as 
good a claim to be a generic title as Doric. See page 28. 
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pies: they act on every language, not least upon our own : 
and they will be best understood by observing their action 
in as wide a field as possible. I shall be obliged indeed 
to consider vowel-change and consonantal change sepa- 
rately, each under the four forms I have mentioned, 
because the attempt to combine them would practically 
create confusion. 

The following are the general results to which our 
investigation will lead us with respect to Greek and Latin. 
We shall find the first tendency — that which leads to 
substitution — is felt very considerably in both languages ; 
that it affects the Latin vowels much more than those of 
the Greek ; the consonants about equally ; but not quite 
the same consonants in the two languages. The second is 
rarely felt in Greek whether among vowels or consonants, 
and is always more or less reducible to rule : whereas it 
is constant and highly irregular in its operation on the 
Latin. The third and fourth are utterly powerless over 
the strong Greek vowel-system: whilst they affect the 
Latin vowels more than those of any other Indo-European 
language : on the other hand, the Greek consonants have 
suffered more from Assimilation than the Latin. 

The history of the S3mibols employed in the Greek 
and Latin alphabets cannot be given at any leno-th ; 
indeed it does not properly belong to my subject: but 
a very brief account may be given, because we shall find 
in each language some symbols which do not denote 
Indo-European sounds. The Greek symbols so far as r, 
with the exception perhaps of ^, are Hebrew or Phce- 
nician^- Prof. Key has pointed out in his treatise on the 
Alphabet, that the PhoBnician forms are commonly the 
older: and in general the Greek forms correspond best 
to them, but not always. The peculiar Semitic faucals, 
called in Hebrew Aleph, He, and Ayin, were not 

1 The sounds of course were not borro^Yed with the sjnnbols: these 
were Indo-European, and had probably been represented before by dif- 
ferent symbols. The new ones came into use doubtless in commercial 
intercourse. 
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wanted in the Greek, and the symbols were used for the 
vowels a, e, o, as both their position in the alphabet and 
their shape prove : ayin indeed differs considerably from o, 
but the .Pha3nlcian character agrees with it\ The iod, 
which was not needed for the lost y, became Icora : but 
there were sufficient traces in Greece of the ^t;-sound to 
require the service of vau, i.e. F: there was therefore no 
symbol left to denote it : a new one was accordingly added 
at the end of the alphabet, which, as Prof. Key has pointed 
out, agrees well enough with the Hebrew form of aym, as 
distinct from the Phoenician : but it cannot be traced. 

The symbol H (the Hebrew guttural cheth) was used 
at first by the Greeks to denote their own spirant h, the 
history of which was very different, until the use of a 
symbol was no longer felt to be necessary. It was pro- 
bably called Heta, afterwards Eta, The history of Omega 
is uncertain : the two symbols co and XI seem rather dis- 
tinct : the former is probably only oo, joined together, 
compare our lu or *' double u." The symbols although 
not introduced into Athens till 403 B.C. yet seem to have 
been employed earlier in the east of Greece, even where 
€ and o were regularly used for long or short e or o. This 
is at least not opjDOsed to the theory that tj and co had 
rather a different quality from e and o. 

The symbols O and X are found in the oldest inscrip- 
tions, and also (^9 for tt? or -yjr, and ^^9 for a:9 or ^. This 
seems to point to a time when there were no separate 
symbols for k and kh, p and p/i. The conjecture may be 
allowed, that (/> and ^ belonged to the older Greek alpha- 
bet which the Phoenician superseded, perhaps with the 
values p and h Both the form and name of 9 correspond 
to the Hebrew Teth, and its position in the alphabet is 
conclusive. It is not used for r, as ^ and 'x^ are for tt 
and a:. These three aspirates of the Greek were not 
taken by the Romans when they borrowed the Doric 
alphabet used at Cumae and the other Greek towns of 
1 See Key, p. 30. 
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South-west Italy and Sicily. They did however borrow 
the symbol % at some later date, as apjDears from its 
position at the end of the Roman alphabet, but before the 
period when | was adopted in Greece, for there is no 
evidence that x in Latin was ever either an aspirate or a 
breath. The change of the value of the symbol in Latin 
is strange, and cannot be explained with certainty: Prof. 
Key^ conjectures plausibly that xs, which is found in the 
oldest Latin inscriptions^ may have been a copy of the 
same combination which, as before observed, was found 
in Greece instead of Ka: then, since % (the guttural aspi- 
rate) was never found in Latin except in this particular 
combination, it naturally suggested the following 9; which 
thus became superfluous and was dropped. The later 
Greek symbol S does not agree with the Hebrew Samech 
(in the place of which it stands) either in form or in 
power: I would again hazard the conjecture that it may 
be a relic of an older alphabet, put into the place of that 
first of the three sibilants, which Avere not all required by 
the Greeks. 

The Dorians had two symbols for 5, 2 and M, w^hich 
in form come nearest to the Phoenician equivalents of 
the Hebrew Tsadi and Shin. The Umbrian also and 
Etrurian have two symbols : the Oscan and Latin dropped 
the second. The M, like Shin, w^as perhaps equivalent 
to sh, a sound not required by the Greeks (at least origin- 
ally), nor by the Latins. The form and place of San cor- 
respond to shin, the name looks more like Zain, as Dr. 
Donaldson holds'. The history indeed both of the forms 
and names of the sibilants is obscure. Sigma was origin- 
ally si : san is preserved in aafjuc^opm, and in the name 
Samjn of the symbol ^, which was also an easier way 
,of writing sp, just as -^ (which survived) was a simpler 
form of _p5. 

1 Ibid. p. 108. - E. g. MaxsiiimLS. 

3 See Ills account in the Neio Craiylus, p. 176, which differs to some 
extent from that here given. 
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Z corresponds in place and moderately in form to Zain 
(sounded dz). The sound may have varied in Greek, 
where it always represents some phonetic corruption, 
as will appear in its place. It occurs (as weak s) in Oscan 
and perhaps in old Latin : this will be discussed below. 

Koppa was retained by the Dorians, and universally 
in the table of numerals for 90. It passed wdth the rest 
of the Doric alphabet into Latin, as <S^. 

The Latin F and H stand for lost aspirates : the F 
representing in form the F (i.e. w), for which the Latins 
regarded V as a sufficient representative : and the H in its 
old force. 

The symbols Y and z in classical Latin were borrowed 
from the Greek, to express those Greek sounds which had 
no exact representatives in Latiu. This new z differed 
from the old z mentioned above, i. e. from the French z : 
being the Greek ^, whatever that was, dz or the French 
or English j. 

I shall take the four heads of vowel-change in a 
slightly different order from that given in my sketch above, 
as follows : Substitution, Assimilatiou, Dissimilation, Loss. 
This will be found most convenient for the Latin. 



1. Substitution. 

1. Splitting of the A-sotmd. 

1 shall commence with the most universal and most 
important change, that of Indo-European A into a, e, o in 
Graeco-Italian, and d into a, 6, 6. I will give such evi- 
dence as can be given for the sound of these letters at 
the end of the section. There seems no reason to believe 
that this change was anything but phonetic. Short e and 
are not raised j)owers of any of the simple vowels ; and 
a, with which they are certainly connected, is heavier than 
either of them, the order in respect of weight being a, o, 
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e ; which is preserved in the conservative Latin. In 
Greek indeed, as I have mentioned above, the three 
vowels seem to be used in the a-scale, a being the radi- 
cal ; and e and o the first and second steps respectively. 
That is heavier than e is best seen by comparing the 
same formations in Sanskrit and in Greek ; thus jajdna = 
<y6yova, where the short a of the Sanskrit is equivalent 
to e, and long a to o ; similarly hharami = ^epco, but bhdra 
= (popo^. 

It was to be expected a priori that the strongest and 
by far the commonest vowel of the original speech would 
be more corrupted in use than any other. Instances of 
its variation are common enough within our own island. 
The full sound of the a is more commonly retained in 
Scotland, whilst in England it has been thinned down to 
the e-sound, though spelt generally as a, and sometimes 
changed to o ; in which case the Scotch frequently shews 
the e-sound, spelt as ae or ai. Thus the original na is 
still found in Scotland, but it is more commonly nae 
(^-sound) ; whilst as in England we have the same sound, 
nay, beside no. Scotch aiud is English aiuay. Twd is tivo, 
snaiv is snoiu ; but haith (e-sound again) is hoth^ laith is 
loth, gae is go. In none of these changes is there anything 
dynamic : they are purely phonetic variations. 

These instances would shew that this variation was not 
confined to the Graeco-Italian. It extended over all the 
European peoples ; no doubt very gradually. I have already 
said it is not found in Sanskrit, which has no e or o, and 
its e, are equivalents of at, au. It has therefore been 
inferred that the tendency was not felt till after the sepa- 
ration of the East from the West\ This seems at variance 
mth the theory, that the North European families parted 
off from the Eastern, before the nations of Southern 
Europe had left them ; since this change is certainly found 
in members of the Teutonic and Sclavonic groups. How 
is this difficulty to be solved ? Was there some connec- 

1 By Curtius, Gr. Et. p. 88. 
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tlon again formed between the Germans and the Greeks 
after their first parting ? Nothing would seem more im- 
probable. Was this vowel-change the result of indepen- 
dent phonetic action in the separated peoples? This 
again is hard to believe, when we see the simple words 
and roots which exhibit the same variation: but it is not.' 
impossible. The vowels e and o are produced by the first 
change in Greek and Latin, and afterward sink to i and v\ 
but in North European nations it is generally e which is 
developed from i, and o from %l The o of the Sclavonic 
must have been developed after the separation of that 
language from the Lithuanian. The Keltic agrees in the 
tendency of its vowel change mainly with the Teutonic : 
yet a in it could pass directly into e and o\ These facts 
shew that different languages could arrive at the same, 
sounds in different ways. Still I think it not impossible 
that a tendency to the change we are discussing may have 
existed even before the first separation. We can well 
imagine that there may even then have been dialectical 
differences, distinguishing to some extent the fathers of 
the future nations. The causes producing these dif-. 
ferences need not have acted uniformly : while the ances- 
tors of the Hindus and Greeks agreed in most points, the 
ancestors of the Greeks and the Germans may have agreed 
in one. This partial action would be quite in accordance 
with what I have said above about the formation of dia- 
lects within the Greek. 

The weakening from a to e clearly was the first in 
time. It has spread more widely than that from a to o 
over the Western languages, and is also more prevalent in 
particular languages. Thus (to borrow one or two exam- 
ples from Curtius) we find that from Indo-European 
clahan, "ten," have come Greek heica, Latin decern, 0. H. G. 
zeliaiiy Gothic taihun (modified from tihun by the phonetic 
law of the language by which i and u become ai and au 
before r and h), Sclavonic deseti: also from sad, 'io sit," 
i.Ebel, Celt. Stud. -p. 121, 
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Greek eho^, Latin sedes, Gothic sita, Lithuanian sechni. 
It will be observed that the Sclavo-Lithuanian agrees with 
the Greek and Latin : in the Teutonic family while the Old 
High German has e the Gothic has i. This i is sometimes 
said to be weakened from e, as also u from 0^; but it is 
strange that the middle step should have passed away with- 
out a trace of it being left, for there is no e or in Gothic. 
It is possible that this tendency was not fully developed 
within the Teutonic race till Goths were distinct from 
Germans, after which time each people carried out the 
change in its own way. At all events the use of i and u 
in Gothic is very parallel to that of e and o in Greek ^. 

The tendency then to let a sink into e was clearly 
strong among the Western peoples before their separation. 
Traces of the change from a to are much harder to find- 
Thus^ ^0^9 and hos are the O. H. G. cJiuo, Slavonic govedo. 
But whilst aktan is octo in Graeco-Italian, no vowel-chanofe 
is to be seen in the Gothic ahtau, or Lithuanian asztuni ; 
ovis, " Sb sheep/' is avis in Gothic and Lithuanian as much 
as in Sanskrit : the Sanskrit amsa is c3yuo9 and iimerus 
(where the w is derived from 6), but remains amsa in 
Gothic: similarly we find (iXevr] and ulna, but Gothic 
aleinay German elle. This tendency had scarcely begun 
to act at the time of the sej^aration of the Northern and 
Southern peoples : it was then checked in the North, 
while circumstances, which we cannot now certainly ascer^ 
tain, favoured its development among the Graeco-Italian 
people. It was more developed within the Northern races 
by the Sclavo-Lithuanian than by the Teutonic. Thus 
051 is Sclavonic for an "axle," which has a in all the other 

1 As by Cni'tiiis, Gr. Et. p. SS. 

2 Thus in Greek we had beside radical rpacp, the stems rpe<^ and 
T/)o0. Similarly in Gothic, the Indo-Eur. bandh, "to bind," becomes 
^Jband, whence handi, "a band" or *'bond," and handja, "a prisoner:" 
the present of the verb is hinda (analogous to rp^^c^) : and though hand, 
" I bound," does not conrespond to r^Tpo(pa, but rather to ^rpacpop, yet 
hundumy. " we bound," gives the required analogy — i : u v, e : 0. This 
land (singular) stands to bundwn (plural) as oc8a to idiuiv, 

3 Cm-tius, Gr. Et. p. 88. 
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languages : aga, a goat (al^, &c.) is ol^s in Litliuanian : 
agni, fire; is Sclavonic ogni. We may now trace the. pro- 
gress of both changes among that people a little closer. 

The change from a to e had passed widely over the 
langTiage (as we should naturally have expected) before its 
division into Greek and Latin. It had seized on far the 
greater number of roots. AS had become es ; AD, "to 
eat," was eel ; bhae was hher, &c. Even the suffixes had 
in numerous cases been affected by it. Thus j^citar had 
become j^aie?^ -tara was -tero (Se^t-repo-, dex-tero-), -mana 
was -mem- as in SiSo-fievo-, vertii-m{e)no- ; though in this 
and similar words, alumnus, columna, the e fell out alto- 
gether after passing through intermediate i which sur-' 
vives in terminus and femina. 

Still there are many words which either had not been 
attacked before the separation, or in which the " feeling " 
of one or other of the languages (one would like to 
naturalise, for it is impossible to translate, the admirable 
German '' Si3rachgefuhl ") preserved the older a. Thus 
we see magnus still retaining the old vowel, while the 
Greek ycteVa? has yielded ; compare also anguis with e%69, 
manere with [Jbevecv : on the other hand, the Greek is 
more faithful in keeping e-Xa%u9 by leuis, ayr)v by egenus: 
at and et axe both found by the side of Sanskrit atha and 
ati. It is interesting also to observe how the less culti- 
vated dialects of the same language clung to the older 
form. Thus we find the Doric Tpd(f)co by the Attic rpe^w; 
lapo^ by i6p6<;, and many others. In all such cases the 
Attic may have the weaker form ; but we may well say 
that its weakness is oftentimes its strength, when we re- 
member how it can employ its old and new forms to ex- 
press different orders of action. 

Those roots which preserved the old a intact seem to 
have been most commonly those which contained a gut- 
tural. This we should expect, the position of the organs 
beino' similar in the formation of the two sounds. Thus 
AK, the widely-spread root denoting "sharpness," never 
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sank to either ek or ok with the short vowel : co/cu? and 
oci-or probably came through a. Compare the numerous 
derivatives a/ccov, clkcdkj]^ aKpo<;; acus, actio, acies, &c. 
Similarly AG, PAG, TAG retain the a in both languages, 
as it .was in the original. Sometimes however cc sinks 
to e even before the guttural: as in equus, (akva), and 
even to c in Itttto? : AG becomes i^yeofiao in Attic. More- 
over we find a in many cases where this explanation 
is not applicable. Thus aonbho {a/j.(po), amho), amhhi 
{oLfK^l, amh'), are examj)les of the retention of the original 
vowel in Graeco-Italian, while the influence of the labials 
m and bh has produced ubhdu (Sk.), uba (Zend), oba 
(Sclav.) ; ambJii has become umbi in Old Saxon, umjn 
in 0. H. G. (modern German mn). 

The transition from a to o is a much less accomplished 
fact. That it took place in Graeco-Italian times is shewn 
by the o occurring in both langTiages in many certainly 
old words: as 6?L<; — ovis: jBo^o- = bovi-\ in both of these 
cases the o is already due to the following v. Farther, 
oicTci = octo, Sofio^i = domus ; o^ecv is answered by odor ; 
opvv/Jiao by orior ; ocrreov by os[s) ; ocrae (6/ae) by o cuius ; 
oir6<; by ojnmus. Still the list is not great, especially of 
roots : and there are many examples which shew how 
partially the tendency acted. Thus we have da-re by 
the side of hi-ho-vat, asinus by 0V09 (for 09-1/09), lauere 
by \ov€Lv (=\o\^€cv) : whilst the Greek p'resents the origi- 
nal form in iiaXaK6<; (Latin mollis), in fcaphia (Latin 
cord-), and others. We find the Greek dialects wavering: 
thus the Lesbian in general takes the : as in the Aeolic 
poem which comes at the end of the Theokritean idylls we 
have 6/uivaad7]v ioY avaiJbvaaOvjvai and opirerov for dpireTov^) 
so Hesychius [apireTov — IktIvo<; in Cretan) : the word has 
nothing to do mth epirerovy which gives no sort of sense : 
and in Sappho's first fragment ovia occurs for avia (1. 3)^. 
We have ^poxo^^ (2. 7), and 6v = dvd is very frequent in 



1 Theok. XXIX. 26 and 13. See Alirens, i. 77, note. 

2 For other examples, see Alirens, i. ^h. 
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Lesbian inscriptions. But in the numerals we find the 
Doric YiKaTL corresjDonding to the Attic eUoai: on the 
other hand, the vowel of Teaaape<; is older than that of 
the Doric T€rop€<^, And a similar wavering in the Attic 
is shewn by forms like Xeaiva (for old Xeav-ya) by the 
side of Xeoj^T-; TeiCTaivoixai (for TeKTav-yo-fxai) by refcrov-, 
Sanskrit takshan. As a general rule, however, the Doric 
is distinguished from the Attic by the a- forms : thus we 
have arepo^j 'Idpcov, &c. on good inscriptions : ja for ye 
is universal both in Doric and Aeolic : we also find forms 
like rpd^o) and rpdcpco in Theokritus and Pindar ; but 
these last may be due to the over-subtlety of grammarians. 
Traces of the same change within the Latin may be seen 
in 2^ortio compared with pars ; scobs (by scabere), and 
esjDeciall}^ in proper names, as Valerius and Volesus, Fabius 
and Fovius. In these last it is impossible that the change 
should have been dynamic, they are probably dialectical 
varieties, like Claudius and Clodius," Labici and Lauici, 
&c.: but this may have been the case with scohs, &c. 

is most commonly employed by the Greek in suf- 
fixes. Thus the original navas becomes i^eFo?, and the 
old Latin agrees in presenting nouos, weakened afterwards 
to nouus. So also patar-as (genitive of patar) becomes 
7raT€p-o<; ; in Latin this termination has further passed 
into i : pat{e)ris. In both Greek and Latin the formative 
suffix OS (originally as) for neuter nouns sank to es in the 
oblique cases : thus 76V09, genitive yepe[a)o<; : genus (origi- 
nally genos), generis, for genesis. The suffix as is however 
retained without weakening in many neuter nouns, as 
Kepa<;; while in neuter adjectives it is weakened to es 
in the nominative, as aac^e^. The participle suffix ont 
(originally ant) has suffered the same weakening in Latin 
but not in Greek; compare Sk. hharan-tam with Gk. 
(f)€povTa, Lat ferentem. One relic of the Graeco-Italian 
form is to be seen in euntem, weakened from eontem. It 
will be observed that here the Greek has retained the a 
in the case-suffix ; and the rule holds generally that where 
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a final nasal has been lost, a is kept and not weakened 
to o: thus we find Se/ca from dahan {decern), enrrd {septeni), 
eSec^a from. a-dilc-sam(i), the Sanskrit adiksham ; com- 
pare Latin diceham. In the vocative, Greek and Latin 
agree in weakening the Graeco-Italian termination o to e, 
the most convenient of all vowels to end a word. Passing 
to roots we shall find that o appears but sparingly in 
Greek ; OA and OP have been mentioned above : the 
two languages agree as to the vowel; in Latin sjvol {nolo, 
uolt), weakened to e in uelle, &c., Greek sJ^oX in ^oX-yo-fjiai, 
Lesbian jSoXKofjuai^, Attic /SovXo/jLat : and o occurs very fre- 
quently in Latin roots, though mostly in connection with 
a V, as uo-mo {?€fJb-€-co), icoc-o (Gr. ^Jf€7r), uol-uo (FeX), &c., 
or other labial sound, as moy^-ior, dom-o, &c., from which 
it haay be inferred that the Graeco-Italian vowel was 
commonly e, which in Latin was assimilated to the 
form 0. 

Something has been already said of the great gain 
which the Greeks derived from this splitting of the a- 
sound : many examples are given in Curtius' Essay, al- 
ready referred to I We have seen how they used the 
three vowels to distinguish the three stages of action, 
expressed by rpafj), Tp€(f>, Tpo(j> : also to distinguish dif- 
ferent cases which all originally had but one vowel, a, 
as 7r6Sa9, TroSe?, 776009^ The Latin here, as generally, gave 
up all its gain, in weakening all alike to e, though it 
then distinguished the genitive singular by further weak- 
ening to 2^^dis. But perhaps it is in conjugation that 
we see best the strength and precision which the Greek 
has gained by the original weakening. It has been 
enabled thereby to employ the different vowels, for the 
root, the suffix, and the internal modification of the root. 
Thus, how much more varied in sound, how much more 
expressive of keen perception of logical distinction, is 

1 Theok. xxTiii. 15. 

2 Oonq). PhiL and Class. Scliolarshixh p. 33 et seqq. 

3 See p. 5. 
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yeyova than the Sanskrit jajdna. Here the a is left in 
both languages to form the suffix^; but in Greek the 
radical vowel is changed to o instead of being merely 
raised from short to long a : whilst the reduplicated 
syllable is marked by the distinctive e. 

Compare too the first person plural yeyovafiev with 
the Sanskrit jajnima. Here the use of the vowels e and o 
in the first syllables enables the Greek without sacrifice 
of euphony to keep the strong- orighial a for the connect- 
ing vowel between the root and termination. The San- 
skrit, on the contrary, allowed the a to sink into i : and 
the result was that the link was too weak to maintain 
the balance of the word, and it became corrupted, as 
j a jemima to jajnima, or tatanima to tenima. Again, it is 
by this alternation of the a with the dull o that the Greeks 
are able to distinguish one tense from another, as e/cretVa- 
fjbev (aor.) from ifcjeivo^ev (imp.); e'x^ofiev (pres.) from 
i')(eiJbev, the halfway form between eyeyievai and ej^etz^. 
Lastly, the Greek is a great gainer by the three verbal 
forms in -aw, -eo), and -o&), as compared with the single 
-ay ami of the Sanskrit. No doubt in practice this dis- 
tinction of forms was not so well used as it might have 
been, by being rigidly applied to express distinct ideas. 
Still, on the whole, the Greek verbs in -ow have an active 
sense, and verbs in -eco are neuter (contrast TroXe/iow and 
7ro\e/xe&)), whilst those in -a&), being closely connected 
with nouns in 77, suggest at once their meaning from their 
derivation^ In Latin the vowel-system became rigid at 
too early a period to allow of the developments we see 
in Greek : consequently we find in it forms w^hich have 
lost their distinctive meaning: thus -[a)o of the first and 
eo of the second conjugation are generally used merely as 



^ The original suffix of course was yut; a was only the connecting 
vowel which facilitated the pronunciation of the two consonants. But, as 
we know, ixi was lost ; and thus from the gi-ammatical point of view, 
a must be regarded as the existing suffix of the 1st person singular, 

^ Comj). Phil, and Class. Scliol. p. 46, 
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conjugational forms with no distinct trace of their old 
signification. 

There is one point which may be mentioned here, 
when we are estimating the gains of the Greek language. 
In ryejopa the e of the reduplicated syllable properly 
represents the vowel of the root. But at the earliest 
period at which the language is known to us, the vowel 
had come into nniversal use in this particular tense, to 
the exclusion of the radical vowel : we find, for instance, 
reTV(pa not rvTvcpa, as we ought, and as we find in San- 
skrit tu-tdp-a. And in the same way i has come into 
universal use for strengthening the present stem by re- 
duplication, in the somewhat rare instances where that 
method is employed ; ^ihoyfii stands in contrast to San- 
skrit daddmi'^. In such cases Greek is less interesting 
than Sanskrit as a living organism ; it is more beautiful 
as an almost perfect machine. 

Side by side with the extension of a to a, e, 0, stands 
that of d to a, e, 0, Curtius goes so far as to say that for 
every Greek a, 77, &), we may expect an original d^. How- 
ever this may be, and it seems somewhat difficult to prove, 
at least some examples may be given to shew that the 
idea of this variation was ]oresent to the consciousness of 
the Graeco-Italian language as something possible, on the 
analogy of the division of short a, but much less strongly 
felt, inasmuch as the cases in which it could occur w^ere 
much fewer. Thus wkv and oci-us stand together over 
against Sanskrit dcu from AK : and \lgnd, despite the re- 
appearance of d in gndruSy is certainly a Graeco-Italian 
form of the original GNA: donum with Sco{tl)<^ may be 
another example : uox is perhaps an Italian variation of 
vdk (Sk. vdch) : potus, Gk. TrcS/xa, must be compared with 
Sanskrit pdtra. The entire vowel-range is found in the 

1 What is stated here of Greek, is true of Latin also to a considerable 
extent. Latin here occupies a sort of midway position between Sanskrit 
and Greek. Its system of reduplication will requii'e fuller discussion 
afterwards. 

2 Gr. Et. p. 400, 
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declension of the suffix -tar, as Sanskrit dataram, Sorrjpa 
and datorem; within the Greek -tt^p and -rwp are used 
with apparent indifference ; /Spaxvrrjro- is in Latin h^evi- 
tciti-. It is also found in the derivatives of a few roots : 
thus from SKAP, to support, we have scdpiis, a stalk, which 
is also used in many derived senses, aKfjirrpop (and the 
parallel forms aKLTrcov and scijno, which are weakenings 
through e) and scopus or scopio, perhaps scopae. SvAD, the 
root of '' sweetness," is short in eahov, but sudda and r)hv<; 
give the first steps of the change, which is completed by 
old English ''sote," i.e. sweet. So also in Greek and Italian 
we find (j>d(TL<;, fdri, <p^/JLr], (pcovrj : in Greek alone we have 
from ^//3a, the Greek equivalent of GA, to '' come," /3dT6<^, 
passable, /377X09, a threshold, and /Scojuo^, a basement (com- 
monly of an altar: compare ara, i.e. ds-a, the "seat" (root 
as) or base of the altare or "high" thing raised upon it). 
Also, if Corssen be rights we have from MA, to measure, 
the short a in inanus, puerpov and modus, d in md-nus 
(good, opposite of wimanis, compare our j)hrase ''estima- 
ble"), e in meta, and o in mos : if the connection had been 
a little more certain, I should have given this, as he does, 
as an example of vowel-intensification. 

A well-known instance of the change in Greek is the 
weakening of a as a nominal suffix to 77 in Ionic, and to a 
less extent in Attic. The real nature of this change is 
quite lost in most grammars, which give a as a Doric 
broadening of 77. The Aeolic also retains a. At least one 
change of a to e is seen in el for the older al (if). The 
Doric a however sinks to 77 as well as the Attic in several 
words for which no special reason can be given : e. g. in 
Kjrjfxa, %p^?/^a, and all the derivatives of the roots Kray 
%pcL'. so also the derivatives of \j^(iK and aJkoX, j3ej3\rj- 
puai, KefcX7]pbai, &c. In Doric we find original d retained 
in a few words where the other Greeks had «, e.g. in 
TTpdro^; = the Attic 7rpcoTo<;, 6eap6<; = 6eo)p6<^, &c. These 
seem not to be Aeolicl 

1 I. 431. 2 AJirens, i. 94. 
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I will now consider the j)i'obable sounds of these 
letters. The question is one of great difficulty, the evi- 
dence being not only scanty, but to some degree conflict- 
ing : the results therefore are not given as certain : but in 
the present state of our knowledge I think them the most 
probable. The results of the next sections, on the Latin 
and Greek diphthongs, and on vowel change in general, 
will be assumed here to some extent. 

First of all, there is not much trace of any variation 
of the (X-sound in the classical times of either language. 
In Latin there is no indication of any change of sound. 
In Greek we have the fact, already referred to, that the 
order of vowel strength in the a scale was a, e, o, which 
points to a sound for a different from the primary a. 
But I have said that this may be due to the analogy of 
the other two scales. The short a however is a difficult 
sound to keep pure : as is shewn by its regular sinking in 
Sanskrit a.nd English to the sound of, e.g. the final a in 
altar : it is not impossible that it may have sometimes 
had this sound in Greece, especially in unaccentuated syl- 
lables. Local variations are also probable. Mr Roby^ 
thinks that in the severer Doric the a may have been 
nearer to than the Attic a, in consequence of the con- 
traction (which is not however universal) of ao and oa 
into a ; this certainly points to a broader sound of the a, 
nearer to (0) or (aw). This, and not the retention of the 
a where the Ionic had ?;, may be the TrXarei^acr/Lio^ of the 
Doric : which must then be extended to the Lesbian, but 
not to the Boeotian. The Boeotian a I should place 
nearer to the e sound, about our (a), on the evidence of 
the substitution of 7; for a^ ; 77 certainly differed in Boeotia 
from the sound heard for it in the rest of Greece. 

The sounds of e and are more difficult. So far as I 
know, Mr Eoby has been the first to hold that 77 and co 
differed from e and not merely in length or quantity", 



1 Grammar, p. Ixviii. 
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but also in quality : that they were nearer to a. I think 
this very jDrobable. There seems, in the first place, no 
reason why the Greeks should find new symbols necessary 
for the e and o, when they wanted none for a, i, or u. 
Secondly, the name e ^InXov does not denote any variation 
in quantity between e and t? : neither does it mean e 
without the asioirate, accordmg to the old explanation. 
It came into use after ai had sunk to the same value as 
e : the different symbols for the same sound were then 
called e Sicpdoyyov or Sea SixpOoyyov, and e ^InXop, i. e. e de- 
noted by a single sound : so also u ^InXop was thus distin- 
guished from 06, or v Sea SL(f)96ryyoVy Avhen that diphthong 
was sounded as v. But neither do the old names for epsilon 
and omicron, eV and ov, indicate difference of quantity; 
on the contrary, they do point to sounds of different qua- 
lities, to an 6-sound and an o-sound which if pronounced 
long would tend to be terminated by the ^-giide and u- 
glide respectively, that is, to our (a) and (5), close e, and 
close ol Then tj and co should be sounds which have no such 
diphthongal termination. But on which side of close e and 
close did they lie ? Were they nearer to a, or nearer to i 
and iL respectively ? Mr Boby, as I have said, puts them 
nearer to a : and I hold the same opinion, though doubt- 
fully for 77. In the case of co there is less reason for 
doubt : it might indeed be the Italian close 6 (as in croce), 
which, I think, is the only known sound between (5) and 
(u) in ''pole" and "pull;" but I know no tendency shewn 
by CD, either in ancient or modern Greek, to pass into v^ : 
on the other hand, the change from o to u was frequent in 
Lesbian : and in modern Greek {valeat quantum) both o 
and o) are nearly (aw) *. I should place w between open h 
and (aw). It may have differed in different dialects. In 
severe Doric it was the result of 00, sometimes of ao and 



1 This occurs in Plato, Cratylus, 418 c. 

2 See page 86. 

^ The Lesbian x^Xwt; for x^^^^V ^^J t»e an exception. 

^ Geldart, p. 19, 
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oa, in Attic of ao and oa always : Mr Roby thinks that this 
shews that was nearer a in Doric than in Attic and, I 
suppose from his table', thinks that co was the same m 
both dialects. I agree in thinking that there was proba- 
bly not the same difference between w and o in Doric as 
in Attic, but whether the two sounds were alike (aw) or 
(o) I think we have no means of determining. The Les- 
bian probably agreed with the Attic : that is, it was nearer 
to the 'ii-sound in each dialect than w. 

I have said that I feel more doubtful about 77 than w. 
In one respect there is less reason. I know no recognised 
middle sound between (a) and (1). Therefore if ?; was nearer 
to i than (a), instead of being nearer to a, it must almost 
certainly have been (1) itself. But the universal contrac- 
tion of ea into 77 V the contraction of ae into t) in Doric and 
Aeolic, and into a in Attic, and the entire ignoring in every 
dialect of an i after a at the end of a word, when coales- 
cing with e at the beginning of the next, are all arguments 
for putting 77 between a and 6, not on the side of c. On 
the other hand, there are some arguments for an ^-sound. 
It is certain that 77 = i in modern Greek. To this I should 
not attribute much weight if there were not some traces 
of a similar tendency in old Greek. The Boeotian ten- 
dency to L will be mentioned in its place : this however 
does not go far enough : i takes the sound of ei, and ei of r/. 
Some examples given to prove identity of sound between 
I and 77 are errors : thus r^l'ya^ is certainly not equivalent 
in form to r^rj^evrj<; : and iriha^ need not be derived from 
TTTjSdco : it is rather from a secondary ^/irtS of ^ttl : but 
in some words the connection is undeniable, as eVZ/SoXo? 
and €7rrjl3o\o<; : and the forms in Aristophanes^, /Sot and 
/BoTjOeiv, VI and m^vla, certainly imply some similarity of 



1 Crrammar, p. Ixviii. 

2 At least where a is found, it is found in every dialect: and its oc- 
currence does not weaken the arguraent. 

'■^ Peace, 925 and 928 : quoted by Geldart (p. 16), who belieyes that rj 
was =i. 
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sound. The well-known passage of Plato' — ol jaev apxaio- 
raroL iftepav rrjv rjjjiepav eKoXovv, ol Se efxepav, ol he vvv 
r)p.6pav — probably means that Plato had heard some 
Greeks use the form Ifjuepa: any one who is conversant with 
Plato's references to ol dp^(^aLoc will not attach any deeper 
meaning to the phrase than a polite refusal to investigate 
a question any further : here at least it is perfectly certain 
that the original vowel was a and not i: and e was of 
course used in ordinary Greek before t] was established : 
but it undoubtedly would appear to be the natural conclu- 
sion from this passage, that the first vowel of the word just 
before Plato's time wavered between e and ^, and that 77 
afterwards expressed the sound more exactly. On the 
other hand, we do not know what Greeks they were who 
said i/jiipa : we have no other evidence of the sound 
having occurred anywhere. Mr Geldart rightly rejects any 
evidence drawn from Cratinus' sheep which said (in our 
texts) ^P], jBrj : because in Cratinus' own spelling they 
must have said /Se, /Se. On the whole I do not think that 
any slight variations of the 77 to ^ in classical times, 
are sufficient to overbalance the distinct connection of 
the sound with a, Semitic transcriptions of rj hj i 
need not prove anything more than the absence of the rj- 
sound in those languages. Plutarch, transcribing Latin 
words, gives /cdpTjpe, fjcaccoprj^, pvy^'^^ &c.: and therefore I 
should think that it was probably either e, or (e) pro- 
nounced long. A further piece of evidence with respect 
to 6 and is gathered by Mr Roby from transliteration : 
o represents both and u in Latin, e represents both e and 
i in Latin : which would seem to place o and e in Attic 
nearer to u and i than and e are in Latin. 

The sounds of e and in Latin are deduced by Prof. 
Munro from the correspondence of modern Italian. Li 
that langTiage close e and represent e and in Latin 
(and also i and u, which is natural enough, see Table of 
Sounds in Chap. IV.) : and open e and represent e, ae, 
1 Grat, 418 c, quoted above. 
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and 0, au. Prof. MuDro would give the open sound to 
the short vowels, and the close sound to the long voAvels, 
distinguishing however between vowels naturally long 
and long by position. Mr Ptoby^ makes some just de- 
ductions from the force of this rule : but, allowing for 
mistakes and variations, I think it on the whole the best 
we can Q-et The analo^T of ae and aio is curious, because 
ae was a single sound, and au was not. But they were 
each open sounds, though in a different way. The rule 
is in accordance with that mentioned^ concerning English 
^ and u: that the open sound is regularly short, and the 
close sound long. There is however a discrepancy be- 
tween the theories here given of Greek and Latin pro- 
nunciation of e and o, which at first sight seems fatal 
to their truth : 77 corresponds nearly to e: and e to e. But 
it must be remembered that we are speaking solely of the 
quality of the sounds, not of their quantity : and in each 
quality it is possible to have both long and short sounds. 
It ought however to be stated that when the sounds of 
one language had to be represented in the other, e and 6 
were regularly represented by e and o, and e and by 
rj and cd ; in Latin also the quantity of the Greek vowel 
was generally maintained : the more obvious difference 
of quantity in such cases must have caused the subtler 
difference of quality to be ignored. Words which are not 
borrowed, but which correspond in the two languages, 
agree in length in far the greatest number of cases, but 
not always: e.g. 6y-]p=fera, rjirap = iecur^. I do not 
assign much weight to the statement of the grammarians 
(quoted by Poby) that "0 p7^imis labris exprimitur, o intra 
palatum sonat:" which, if received, would contradict the 
theory given above : because they were separated by too 
long a time to make the statement trustworthy; and it 
is unsatisfactory in itself : the share of the palate in pro- 
ducing the more open sound of is much less perceptible, 

1 Grammar, p. Ixv. » ^t p. 89. ^ Roby, p. 73. 
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and hence this o might not unnaturally be thought to be 
sounded by the lips alone: in reality both organs must 
be employed in each sound. Mr Roby does not appear 
to draw any distinction between open and close sounds of 
e and o in Latin. -I think the evidence of Italian usage, 
though not convincing, yet sufficiently strong to justify 
me in arranging the Latin sounds accordingly. 

Subjoined is a possible table of the single vowel-sounds 
of both languages. The idea is borrowed from Mr Roby^ 
whose table should be compared with this. I differ from 
him sometimes, but never without the feeling that he is 
more likely to be right than I am. 





I 


E Ae 


A Ao 
(ah) (6) (aw) 




(o) 6 


(Ii) 


U 

(U) (00) 


Lat. 


i i? 


ei e e ae 


a 







ii? ii 


Attic 


L 


ei € 7] 


a CO 







OV V 


Dor. 

(sey.) 


L 


€L €, 7] 


a 


OJ, 0? 




OV, V 


Lesb. 


L 


€L € TJ 


a 


(j3 




V 


Boeot. 


i, €1 


7] e a 




W, 0? 




OV 



^ See p. Ixyiii. 
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2. Greek Diphthongs, 

The substitution of a, e^ o for original a led of course to 
a corresponding increase in the number of diphthongs, in 
Latin originally as well as in Greek : but the Latin had 
suffered almost the whole of them to fall into disuse before 
the classical period of its literature. In Greece the num- 
ber of the symbols for the diphthongs was still further 
increased in classical times by the introduction of ?; and 
CO. Thus the language possessed in the room of the 
original ai, au, di, du no less than ten symbols, ac, ei, oc, 
av, €v, ov, 7]L, COL, 7]v, cov, besidcs the rather rare vi, & The 
diphthong m is only found in the Teutonic family. 

There seems no reason to doubt that these were all 
at first what their name implies, double sounds ; in which 
the transition from the first to the second sound was dis- 
tinctly audible. It is jDrobable from the nature of the 
case that two sounds should be sounded as two, and 
probable also from their origin. When it was not a 
dynamic modification of a simple vowel intensifyino- the 
idea which that vowel conveyed, a diphthong arose, either 
from the coalition of two distinct vowels by the loss of 
an intermediate consonant, e.g. \ey€(ij.)€p: or secondly 
from a sjDirant being resolved into a vowel in accordance 
with laws of consonantal substitution to be mentioned 
in their place, e.g. dvhpelo<; from avhpe-yo-^, \6yoio from 
Xojo-^yo (where the a has left no trace of itself) : or 
thirdly, from the prolongation of the original vowel-sound 
to compensate for the loss of a following consonant ; thus 
when V was lost in /juovaa the first form must have been 
fjiooaa, as is shewn by the Doric [xoocra, while the new 
vowel was weakened to v in Attic fiovaa, to l in Aeolic 
IJbolaa. These new diphthongs often remained double 
sounds in Lesbian later than any other form of Greek 
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speech : thus we find ^ota, A;^6X\t609\ &c. where the l is 
a resolved y : this liking for open vowels sometimes ex- 
tended even to diphthongs which were the result of vowel- 
intensification, as ojSa, /co6\o9 (i.e. /coF-tXo-9 from /cv). In 
Homer also we find 7rdi<;, o'i^, Avhich afterwards became 
monosyllables : and large masses of open vowels caused 
by inflexion, which were afterwards contracted. These 
exam^Dles shew the direction which the language followed 
from double to single sounds. But in whatever way 
these vowels were brought together, it is clear that they 
would not at once coalesce into one sound ; Xerye/J^ev, for 
example, would for some time assert its right to an un- 
impaired number of syllables : but the crasis would begin 
in the case of identical vowels meeting : similar vowels 
would then be modified, and, lastly, by analogy even dis- 
similar ones. ''Similar vowels" are a, e, o, as sprung 
from the same origin, and so passing more easily into 
each other ; each of them is " dissimilar" to i and ii. 

It is difiicult, perhaps impossible, to trace the history 
of the Greek diphthongs, and fix the time when they 
ceased to be double sounds — each sound presumably the 
same as when it occurred separately ; neither can we do 
more than guess with more or less of probability at the 
new single sound of each. There can be little doubt that 
the corruption of the diphthong must have been little 
later in time than the causes which produced it. Two 
vowels following immediately upon each other are com- 
monly troublesome to pronounce; the most simple (and 
probably the oldest) combinations of language shew us 
vowel and consonant occurring alternately^: when a con- 
sonant fell out and two vowels met, there must have been at 
once a tendency to subordinate one vowel to the other : so 
that one of the two should become a ''glide," i.e. a sound 
too short to be called a perfect vowel, because it never 

1 Theok. XXIX. 5 and 34. See Ahrens, i. 105. 

2 See Leo Meyer, Vergl. Gram. i. 285, where mimerotis examples of 
G-reek and Latin diphthongs are given, from which I have borrowed 
largely in this section. 
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receives any defiaite position, which yet is not a consonant 
because the voice channel is too open to allow of any 
friction in the mouth. Thus in our word "boy" we have 
a full vowel, the same as that heard in on (6), followed by 
a sound which if it had sufiicient duration would be i 
(ee) ; but it is not held any time : yet it is not the con- 
sonant y, for the tongue is not brought near enough to 
the palate; the difference between it and the consonant 
may readily be heard by any one who will first pronounce 
" boy " naturall}'-, and then ho followed by the true y. The 
same combination is heard when a consonant follows, as 
m " boil." This second indefinite element is a glide : and 
m every diphthong one of the elements tends to become 
a ghde as soon as the exact balance between the two con- 
current vowels is overthrown. Next, this glide tends to 
fall out altogether: thus, instead of ''boy" we sometimes 
hear only ho: this probably was the tendency in Greek. 
Sometimes however the two sounds can coalesce into a 
third one, as ol into v. 

• Obviously that one of the two elements would most 
naturally become a glide, which was most akin to some 
consonant. Now, as we have already seen, a has no 
affinity to any consonant; but i and u are pronounced 
with the organs nearly in the positions for y and w re- 
spectively. Consequently we should expect them to be 
the sufferers in the struggle between the two members of 
the compound for independent existence ; we should ex- 
pect them to become subsidiary sounds, only exertino- 
some influence in modifying ^ the purer vowel; or to be 
lost altogether. Now in all the diphthongs we are con- 
sidering, i and u are the final elements. When the first 
element is the unmodified a, then we shall expect that 
it will hold its own. But when o and e have taken the 
place of a, the conditions are not so simple. The first 
indeed is pronounced with the tongue far back in the 
mouth, most near the guttural (or rather back palatal) 
point of contact. Now the fricative which can be formed 

P, E. ]^5 
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at this point is tlie harsher German ch (the sound of nach 
or cmchy not that of icli) which is found neither in Greek 
nor in Latin. There was no consonant therefore to form 
the other limit for a ghde corresponding to o, like y for % 
or to for u: accordingly o like a may be expected to hold 
its own. The case is different with e: it is a front 
vowel, though not so far forward as i. But the posi- 
tion of the tongue is almost as near that for y as the 
position for i is. Consequently when e and i meet we 
may expect a conflict of nearly equal powers. 

In Greek the same word is found with different sounds 
as far back as the days of the Iliad and Odyssey. Thus 
Leo Meyer ^ qu^otes KwopaccrToou^, but Ovfjuopalaroov^: and 
there is plenty of variety in the case-terminations, like 
relx^'i, Te'ix^i, &c.- If we pass from the earliest to the 
latest classical literature of Greece, we shall find in the 
Aeolic idylls of Theokritus^ proof that at least in some 
Avords in certain parts of Greece the double sound could 
be retained even to the Alexandrian period : still we may 
probably safely say that at that time the single sound was 
alaiost universal. Our best evidence for the character 
and progress of the weakening is to be found in the 
change of the spelling in different dialects. Here the ten- 
dency is too marked to be doubtful : the second vowel of 
dissimilar diphthongs is commonly dropped in writing- 
in Doric, as %r2\/i:€09, evpea^ &c. — and still more in Aeolic, 
especially in the Boeotian variety of the dialect, accom- 
panied often by a weakening of the first vowel also : thus 
Ahrens quotes the forms ap%^o? (for dpxaco<;), 'Axno^, 
Xttitv^ for XTTiroi<^, avrv for avrw; even sometimes where 
the diiDhthong is dynamic, as ^v/cla for ^oUla^. The Attic, 

1 Id, p. 298. ^ Od. XVII. 300. ^ ji ^j^ 591. 

4 See examples on last pagej 

•5 Theok. II. 30, vii. 78. I am aware of course that Tlieokritus does 
not even in the strictly bucolic poems always use pure Doi'ic forms : but 
I quote from him only when the principle in question could be proved 
from other less accessible, authorities, such as the fragments of Epichar- 
mus and Sophron, or the inscriptions in Boeckh's Corpus. 

6 Qr^ jjial I. 187. 
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on the contrary, keeps the full symbol : though in all like- 
lihood it, like the rest of Greece, was losing the full sound, 
perhaps more slowly. Curtius suggests^ that €i and ot 
must have been double sounds in B.C. 403, the year of the 
introduction of the symbols t] and w : otherwise what 
would have been gained by the distinction between €l and 
r)i, 01 and cot? This argument, however, loses its cogency, 
if 7] and cd rej^resent different qualities, not merely differ- 
ent quantities of vowel sound. Some change of pronun- 
ciation from the old to the new school is she^v^m by the 
often-quoted lines of Aristophanes {Clouds, 849) : 



fcal Toccrc ')(eLkecnv Sceppvrj/coaiv. 

The second line gives no ver}^ clear indication of the 
pronunciation of the at by the still old-fashioned Pheidip- 
pides : yet at least it shews that the new sound was thin- 
ner, perhaps like (a) or German ae : which would corre- 
spond to the ae by which at was transliterated in Latin ; 
for ae had the (3-sound, that is, either (a) or the open 
Italian e, in the days of Lucretius ^ and probably much 
earher. It may, I think, be considered at least probable, 
that ac Avhen fully sounded was (ah) followed by a clear i: 
which probably, in Lesbian at least, passed into the ^-oiide, 
so that the sound would be that of our " aye," or " sioii " 
pronounced broadly: this seems likely from the curious 
Lesbian forms OpalaKco, juba'^^aira^ from original a, which 
the Ionic weakened to t], combined with the fact that, in 
the same Lesbian, c was often omitted altogether where it 
was written in the rest of Greece, e. g. in "AX/cao9 : and the 
same argument may be dra^vn from the Lesbian forms 
TaXat? for raXav^ (rdXa^) and j)aiaL for ^avn {(f)aai), &c. : 
all these point to a full a-sound, followed by a glide, or by 
nothing at all. In the Attic Greek of the best period 

1 Erlailterungen zu meiner Schulgrainmatik, p. 19. See also Studien 
miT Griech. luid Latin Graimiiatik. Vol. i. part 2, p. 276. 
'•^ Corss. Auss2)r. i. 695. 
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there is nothing to shew that the two sounds were not 
heard, or that the a had been modified: but it undoubt- 
edly was by degrees reduced to one of the e-sounds : we 
see this in Boeotian where kul is represented by kt), ©?;- 
/3a609 by @et^?709, in many inscriptions^; and the change 
w^as probably universal in the Alexandrian period : this is 
indicated by the rhyme of e^^ec to vaL'x^c in Callimachus' 
well-known epigram'': 

Avaavlrj^ av Se vaiy^i koXo^ Ka\6<;' aWa irplv elireiv 
TOVTO cra(^w9, ^'%co (prjcri Tt9 ^ aWo9 e^et/ 

In reading the Greek of Sophocles and Plato we should 
probably do well to give both sounds as far as possible. 
The diphthong €l seems to have wavered in sound between 
6 and i, neither sound being strong enough to absorb or 
exclude the other universally. The variations of the dif- 
ferent dialects shew a preponderating tendency to the 
e-sound: in modern Greek it has become i, as so many 
other sounds have. In strict Doric Ave find 97 where the 
rest of Greece has ec {\iy7]v not Xeyeiv) : now this 77 is not 
likely to have differed in kind from the rest of Greece : if 
it was, as has been suggested, an e-sound nearer to a, it 
would seem probable that ec in these cases was a closer e 
with a oiide. In most dialects we find some interchange 
between l and et: thus, in a Delphic inscription ^ we find 
rec/jid and 1>1 eiKocTT para: Hot tSav and ttoXl (dative) are Do- 
ric^: Iptjv (for elprjv) is Ionic; cXrj is commoner than etXT) in 
Attic: in Lesbian there is little confusion till late inscrip- 
tions^ But in Boeotian t is found regularly where €l is 
found in the rest of Greece: we have X€7^9 and l/ac; in 
Boeckh's list are Ipdva, Kt/jueva^, $6S/a9 (for <t>ecSLa^^), &c., 
and many others. Since, howevever, €c occurs in Boeotian 

1 So also in Corinna, Frag. 12 : 

/jb^/Kpofirj be KT] Xtyovpcip Moupr^S' lu)vya 
6ti, (3aua <pova' ^^a HivdapoLo ttot' ^pLv. 

2 XXVIII. 56 (ed. Meineke). 

^ C I. G. No. 1709. 6. 4 Ahrens, il 184. 

5 Ibid. I. 97. ® Nos. 1563 and 1569. 
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with equal regularity where 77 is found in the rest of 
Greece {iie^aXoaOevei^ and Oovyarecp in the few remaining 
fragments of Corinna, (^ikeifjn, (&€t^r}o^ mentioned above, 
dveOeifcav on inscriptions^, 'la/u^etviara^^, &c.), we ma}^ con- 
clude with fair certainty that €t was generally sounded 
nearer to 77 in the rest of Greece (despite the exceptions 
mentioned above), and had become c in Boeotia. Con- 
siderable wavering is seen in the Latin transliteration. 
No doubt this test is not so sure in the case of the diph- 
thongs as of the other sounds, because the Latins lost 
their diphthongs at so early a period : but the variation of 
spelling in Latin, where we have sometimes e and some- 
times i, may be fairly taken to prove at least the various 
pronunciation in Greek: e.g. gynaeceum and platea, but 
Iphigenia. I conclude that the sound was sometimes that 
of our " grey," where the first vowel is predominant, and 
the second a glide — sometimes like "either" (old pronun- 
ciation): the varying sound of this word, and varying 
spelling ee, ei and ie in English^, shew the flexibility of the 
combination: ce becomes t in Lesbian, as Ipov in Theo- 
kritus^ and in inscriptions. The sound of oc is probably 
given pretty correctly by our English "boy:" it then 
passed into a modified i^-sound — the common Upsilon — as 
we have seen in the Boeotian, e.g. tD? for roZ?, Xevtcoire- 
ttXu? is the dative plural in Corinna, and ifjiv is ifjuoi : v also 
stands for wi as in tv haijuv (frequent on inscriptions); 
these shew an early affinity for v, into which, according to 
Curtius, it had passed universally in the fourth century of 
our era. It must have sounded as v before the term 
v-'y^rCKov came into use: see p. 218. Then it passed at a 
much later period to i, which sound it has in modern 
Greeks Those diphthongs which ended with u probably 
allowed the second sound to drop into a glide very soon. 

i E. (7. 1593. 

2 The history of these changes is elaborately traced by A. J. Ellis in 
his Early English Pronunciation; see especially pp. 92 and 104. 

3 XXVIII. 4. 

* Cm-tius, Erlaiit. p. 24 (Engl Trans.). 
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There is no variation in the use of av: and there is every 
reason to believe that it was sounded like the German aic; 
i.e. a pure a followed by the it-glide: the sound of our 
" how" is not very far from it: according to Bell, the first 
is a low-, the second a middle-back-wide. Next ov had 
quite, or very nearly, the sound of Indo-European u, 
which had been weakened in Upsilon, as will appear in 
its jDlace. This is shewn by the transliteration into and 
from Latin: Greek ov becomes u; Movcra is Musa; on the 
other hand, Latin it regularly appears as ov, as Vr)<yov\o<^, 
sometimes as ev, A€VKto<;, very rarely as o or v. No doubt 
the Latins had no ou left by which to represent ov; but 
the sound had not so entirely vanished that it could not 
have been recalled and used for the purpose of greater 
accuracy, if it had seemed necessary. But the position of 
the tongue for o and for it is so close that there is a great 
tendency to slide from the first into the second: the great 
difference lies in the position of the lips, which are much 
more rounded for u than for o: accordmgly, where u fol- 
lows 0, the passage of the compound into u is almost in- 
evitable. The change was a convenient one for the 
Greeks, who (with the exception of the Boeotians) let 
their u sink into v, to have this ov left to denote the ori- 
ginal simple sound. Perhaps the Athenians retained 
something of the o-sound longer than the rest of the 
Greeks, for we find ol fiev €)(ocn tck^o /jb€po<; in the in- 
scription of the Athenians who fell at Potidaea, B.C. 432 \ 
It is not likely that this rd(j)o is the Doric form of the 
genitive : rather this spelling shews simply that o was still 
predominant in the compound, the glide perhaps being 
dropped. The strict Doric rigorously suppressed the glide 
and wrote Xoyco, not \6yov: but this «, as has been pointed 
out, was probably akin to (aw). The last diphthong €v is 
most difficult of all. No help can be got from the Latin, 
which had lost both eu and ou at a very early date: how- 

1 See Thiersch, Gr, Gram. pp. 40 and 77 (Engl. Trans.). 
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ever when a vowel followed, as in Euander, tlie ic was 
probably sounded as a iv. But the Greeks wrote Lucius 
as Aev/cco^, perhaps on the analogy of Xevrcoq. This would 
seem to shew a preponderance of the u. The great varia- 
tions of eu in modern languages shew the extreme insta- 
bility of the compound: contrast the French eu with the 
German, which i^ a somewhat sharper sound than, our oi. 
I can see no reason for its being so in Greek : still less that 
it was sounded as ef — as it is in modern Greek before 
any consonant but a soft mute. I know no important 
variations of its use in the dialects. It is best to sound it 
as near a diphthong as possible, retaining the original 
sound of the vowels : if pronounced quickly, the sound will 
be very like our u (i. e. yoo) : this is at least better than 
the French or the German sound. 

No doubt the second vow^el of all these six diphthongs, 
where it preceded another vowel, passed not merely into 
a glide, but into its corresponding semi-vowel y or w — 
from which indeed it had often originally sprung. On no 
other hypothesis can we conceive the jDossibility of sound- 
ing combinations like alei or evoc. 

The diphthongs formed with a, rj and co need not de- 
tain us long. That dc, rjc, cot soon became monophthongs 
is evident from the nature of the sounds, for it is impos- 
sible to give the l more than the slightest effect after the 
long preceding vowel, and from the fact that the i was so 
early ' subscript,' .the symbol, though not the sound, being 
retained doubtless to avoid confusion between cases and 
persons which would otherwise have been identical. The 
others 7]v and cov can scarcely have differed in sound from 
ev and ov, and were as a. matter of fact soon disused even 
by their inventors, though retained by grammarians for 
the sake of symmetry. 

Lastly, vL could allow either part to pass into the cog- 
nate semi-vowel, generally, no doubt, according as a vowel 
preceded or followed it. The latter is more common, and 
therefore e. g. 1^/09 would be sounded huyos : but it might 
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also be sounded hiuios, and probably was so, if the o were 
ever dropped, so that vios should become vh. 

All the diphthongs which we have described so far, 
arose from the union of dissimilar vowels. What took 
place when similar vowels— a, e, o— met? Sometimes 
they became a diphthong, neither symbol being changed, 
but the two sounds tending more and more to coalesce 
into one (as in the cases above-mentioned), e.g. ^eo?, &c. 
But this was comparatively rare. As a rule the combina- 
tion of sound was effected by the ordinary laws of phonetic 
change. The effort to produce two distinct vowels one 
after the other was too great, and therefore the difference 
was done away. The stronger vowel either sank into the 
weaker (Substitution) or assimilated it to itself (Assimi- 
lation). The two identical vowels remained for some time 
side by side: then they either coalesced into one long 
vowel, or by a further process of substitution, principally 
found in the Attic, the second vowel was again weakened, 
and so a new, and this time dissimilar, diphthong was pro- 
duced. Of the diphthongs, however, so produced, ov, ei, 
€v; the first, as we have seen, was decidedly monoph- 
thongal : the second inclines either to e or to l, that is, to 
a single sound: the last is uncertain. They are all com- 
pounds of sounds produced immediately together in the 
mouth, and so have a greater tendency to one single 
sound than the others. Generally, therefore, it appears 
that dissimilar diphthongs tend to remain double sounds, 
and similar diphthongs tend to become single sounds. 
The changes I am going to describe are quite familiar; 
they occur in every noun and verb. But since grammars 
do not generally give any principle for these variations, 
and merely call them " dialectical," I think it worth while 
to exhibit them in a connected form to make plain. The 
examples are taken chiefly from Leo Meyer and Ahrens, 
as before. 

The six possible combinations of similar diphthongs are 
a + e, a-^o, e + a, e-Vo, o + a, o + e. Those in which a 
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is the final vowel rarely occur except in inflections. ISlow 
in all these cases we see in the different dialects some- 
times substitution, sometimes assimilation, sometimes both. 
In order to treat them all together I shall be obliged 
therefore to bring in here my account of Greek vowel- 
assimilation, which I do with the less reluctance because 
it is only found in these combinations, and, as I have 
before said, is a very unimportant agent of phonetic 
change in Greek, The middle step is given as often as it 
occurs. 

1. a4-6=a + a=a:as alrcdeaOac = alndaaOai^^^ alrtaaOac. 
€+6 = 7]: as iviKae. = ivUr]. 

This last weakened form is universal in Doric ^ Be- 
side alriaaaOai may be set the Epic <yod-acrKov for 70a- 
eGKov. In the first change the stronger a has assimi- 
lated to itself the weaker e ; in the second the e has been 
substituted for the original a I The same processes will 
be seen in all the other combinations. As in the first 
case, in Doric a. + '^ = a-f-a = <5, as ariZdv = dSoop^» aL + € 
(when in tw^o w^ords) become a in Attic, 97 in the other 
dialects: Kayoop but fcyjycov. There are a few instances of 
a in Lesbian^ The unimportance of the c beside the a is 
shewn by its absorption altogether here. 



2. a-\-o = a + a = d: as ao9 (Attic eo)?) 
iird^aao 
^AXK/jidcop 
Y.pov&a{(Ty)o 
= -J- o == 0) : as opdcov = 6p6o)u'^ 

nepao^ 
=zo-\-v= ov. a^ ^poviha{p-y) o 



= a9 (Dor. AeoL). 
= €7raf a , 
= ^AXfCfxav^ 

— J^povlSa^ 
= opcoPj 

= Kep(o<;, 

— l^poviSov. 



1 II. X. 120. 

2 Theok. VI. 45 ; cf. Sptj, \tl, 50, &c. 

^ This explanation is not inconsistent with the statement already 
made, that Doric a, e and may probably have varied from the sounds 
which those symbols represented in Attic. Even though this be so, there 
is still work left for substitution and assimilation. 

4 Mosch. III. 9. ^ Alcaeus, Frag. 79. 

6 Theok. IV. 28. 7 ji i. 350. 
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Similarly b}^ analogy, 

a + ou = o-i- ou = o + &) = &): 

as 70 aof era- =7060)070,^ = 7000 era, 
^eXaovaa = yeXococra^ ^yeXoocra, 
(but ryeXacra is also Doric, where tlie a has 
assimilated the ou. The o) in the participle 
-^ ■ ^jVi/oi the contract verbs may also have arisen by compensation 
for the loss of the y : and so Curtius explains it^ 

From these two combinations it will be seen that 
breadth of sound is by no means necessarily the charac- 
teristic of the Doric as opposed to the Attic. In the 
second, indeed, the Doric and Aeolic a assimilate the 0, 
and thus we see, for example, the broad Y^poviBa and av, 
instead of the Attic Kpovihov and c^v (from aoyv): but in 
the first combination it is the Doric which substitutes 77 
for a, and so gets the thinner sound evUr) instead of Attic 
evLfca. No doubt as a general rule the Doric retained 
broad sounds, which were refined in the Attic so as to 
substitute elegance for strength ; but this rule has many 
exceptions, which confirm the statement I have already 
made, that dialects are the resuH. of imperfectly developed 
tendencies. There are howe\er also sufficient examples 
oi a-\- = 0} in Doric: they are nearly always so formed to 
avoid confusion with other words. Thus we have the first 
persons singular, n/jbdco, &c. = tl/jLoo, &c. ; and the co is com- 
monly found in monosyllabic roots, e.g. Xcovn, ^covtl, &c. : 
in the subjunctive however we have a, e.g. (3a/i€<;^', cpavn 
and laavTi occur upon inscriptions, a -f- o) in another word 
also give &), as rdana^^ also ai + co, as Koo)(^eTo^. In Attic 
ac + ov gives of, as /cov, 

2 e-\-a = a + a=a, esp. after a vowel : vycea = vjcd. 
= 6 + 6 = 7;; relxea = recxv, 

e-aicovaa = rj/covaa. 



1 II. XXII. 363. 
^ ErlailL p. 115. 
^ Theok. IV. 16. 



2 Theok. I. 96. 
* Theok. XV. 22. 
« Id, IV. 30. 
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This combination is rare. In Latin, as Leo Meyer 
observes^, it remains unaltered, as in aiirea, doceam, &c. 

4. 64-0 = + = 0): as e-o(pXov = w(f)\ov, 

(ficXeo) = (piXoj, 
= -f- u = Of : as (fytXeo/uiev = (^iKovfJuev, 

761/609 = yevov^, 
= € + V = €v: as avreov = dvrevv", 
opeo^ = 6p€v<;. 
The last change — to ev — is very restricted in its area^ 
apparently to the southern coasts of Asia Minor and the 
adjoining islands. It does not seem to be Aeolic : at least 
the examples in Alcaeus and Sappho are uncertain, and it 
is not found in inscriptions : it is certainly not Boeotian. 
T€ov<;, eov(;, lttttco occur in Corinna. Neither does it belong 
to the severe Doric; either co (more rarely ou) is found or a 
variation peculiar to this form of Doric, by which 6 passes 
into L : e.g. in /j.oyiofi€<^, ifjuio, eTraivico. It seems to be 
Sicilian, but only in the pronouns : it is very common in 
Theokritus, who however may have got it from Cos. In 
Ionic (e.g. in Herodotus) it is very common: but it is not 
found in Attic. In the second change — as in the third of 
(2), and again in the second of (6) — we see that when 
o-\- come together the second sound sinks to v, especially 
in the Attic Greek. The second vowel has assimilated the 
first to itself, and then, unable to maintain itself beside its 
self-created rival, it passes into the weaker v. The third 
modification, on the contrary, shews an immediate weak- 
ening of the second vowel, with no change of the first. Of 
course it must not be inferred that the other change to ov 
was unknown in other dialects than the Attic : it is not 
uncommon even in Doric : thus KaXXtArparoi;?, iTn/jueXov- 
[levri^y &c. are Spartan^. 

0. o-\-a = a-\-a=d: as 
= 0-1-0=0): as 



Verg. Gram. p. 294. 
C. I. G. 1405, 1398. 



airXoa = airXa, 

ofara — wra, 

iSodcrofiac = ^ooaofJLac^j 

2 II XII. 160. 

4 Oil I. 378, it is also Doric. 
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6. 



+ 6 = 0+0=0): 
= + v = 0L> : 



as 

as 



viTVoev =V7rvwv , 
Xoerpov — XovTpov. 

The change of o + 6 to &> belongs to the severer Doric ; 
the second is the regular Aveakening, and is found even in 
Doric as well as co : but when e begins a word it is com- 
mon, as ft)Xa(/)09l When o + a meet in two words, we have 
dvrjp in Attic, covTjp in Doric and Ionic : o -\-ac becomes &>, 
as aJ7roXo9. 

When the same vow^el occurs twice, the natural result 
is clearly that the two should coalesce in one long single 
sound : as is the case in Kepara, K€paa, Kepd ; yeveae, 
yev€€, yevT] ; alS6o<^, alSco';. But just as when similar diph- 
thongs had become identical by assimilation, the second_ 
vowel was weakened, especially in the Attic, so is it also 
here. Thus the combination e + e becomes in Doric and 
Aeolic rj, and o-j-o becomes co: \€ye{fj^)ev is Xeyrjv, Xinro- 
{sy)o is iTTTTO) in both — at least in the severer form of the 
Doric; in the softer Doric ei and ov are universal: and 
there is some irregularity in the Lesbian also. In Attica 
the two vowels were perhaps in each case sounded as a 
diphthong, long enough to allow the second vowel to be- 
come weakened, to c and v respectively : Xeyecp, iirirov. So 
also when the second vowel-sound is the mere prolonga- 
tion of the first caused by the loss of a dental, or the 
dental-spirant s. Thus ei is the result in Attic (sometimes 
in the other dialects) of e + o-, e.g. €l/j.I for ec-fMc (Lesbian 
€i/.fj.L, severe Doric r/fjii, softer Doric elp^l^) : of € + z^, e. g. 
eh for ez/9 (severe Doric ^9) : of e + vr, as rvc^Oek: of e + v9, 
as irdaoyi^ai for TrevO-aojiai. Again, o + h^ov, as 770^9 : 
-f ^r = Of in Soi;9. These changes might be explained on 
precisely the same principle as those above ; that is, that 
eapit became iepn, and then elpul ; the middle form could 
be supported by the Doric rjpiL and perhaps by the Aeolic 
forms to be mentioned below. But it is perhaps simpler, 
and more in accordance with the views already set forth, 



1 At. Lys. 143, 



2 Theok. I. 135. 



s Ahrens, 11. 318, 
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to explain this eo as the natural result of the voice dwelling 
upon 6^; namely, that when we sound (a), as has been al- 
ready pointed out, an i-glide arises naturally after it : and 
similarly a w-glide after (o). These forms are Doric as well 
as Attic ; the softer Doric however sometimes allows the 
second sound to drop altogether : as iplaSev for iplaSe/jiep, 
not iplahrjv ; o/j.TriXo^; for d/jLTrekov^^, a form, by the way, 
which was retained by the Argives and Cretans; and many 
others. In all these the sense of the original length of the 
last syllable Avas kept up by not letting the accent be 
thrown back. The Lesbian sometimes employs a peculiar 
change of its own, by which c appears instead of v, as 
o + vT = ol in ^opioLo-i, &c.^ This and parallel forms, vrpe- 
TTOLaa, MoLo-a, &c., are very common in the fragments of 
Alcaeus and Sappho, and are also found in Pindar. It 
certainly cannot be assumed in these that the c is weak- 
ened from the ordinary v, if that v be nothing but a glide: 
such glides are too short in their pronunciation to be 
capable of corruption. The o therefore must be explained 
as a glide which sprang up immediately after the o in 
Aeolic : and so it is parallel to the forms 6vdcaKco, rdXat^, 
&c., which have been explained above*. The Boeotian 
in genercil has co in these cases, like the severe Doric ; both 
when two vowels are contracted and when a consonant is 
lost, llie tendency of this dialect to single vowel sounds 
is very remarkable : the only exception is the use of ei 
instead of the ordinary ?; ; the tendency toward the par- 
ticular vowel L reminds us both of the Latin, and also 
of the extraordinary fondness for that sound shewn in 
modern Greek. In this love for the monophthong the 
hard Doric stands next to the Boeotian, and the soft Doric 
next. The Attic has much more of the diphthong, how- 
ever the second element was sounded. The Lesbian 
seems to affect glides. Generally the tendency to become 



1 This is Mr Eoby's explanation, preface, p. Ixvii. 

2 Theok. IV. 8, y. 109. 3 Theok. xxviii. 11 
4 At page 227, 
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8. Al=ai, 
('/, oi ; 
AU = au, 
fu, oil. 



(i) Latin 
ai. 



iTLonoph thongs was greatest in eo and ov, which is what we 
should expect on physiological grounds : next to these 
come at and av. 



3. Latin Dipli-tliOiigs. 

These, as I have already said, were once as numerous 
as those of the old fjreeks. But at a very early age they 
dwindled into simple sounds. Their history has been fully 
traced by Corssen : the account here given will be little 
more than an epitome of his results. I will take the six 
diphthongs, ai, ei, oi, aic, eu, ou in order. 

It would appear from inscriptions^ that ai was some- 
times retained, sometimes written as ae, from the third 
century B.C. to the latest times: but it was doubtless in 
every case pronounced as ae, whilst the older method of 
spelling was of use to distinguish the genitive singular^ of 
the first declension, for example, from the nominative 
plural, which was written with ae. This rule however was 
probably never universal: we find tahelai datai (nom. pi.) 
in the Epistola de Bacchanalibus^, B.C. 186, &c. Perhaps 
the old ai may have been retained longer in the root-part 
of the word than in suffixes or prepositions : thus Ave find 
aides and aidilis in the well-known epitaph on L. Scipio, 
son of Barbatus, whilst on the Column a Eostrata of 
Duilius^ we find prae-sens and ^waeda (i.e. lorae-liid-a — 
the same base as ])re-he[n)d-o). In the letter however of 
the consuls forbidding the Bacchic rites (quoted above), 
we have aedes, and aiquom. Clearly no fixed rule for 
the spelling can be given. Corssen however observes that 
in leofal notices from the time of Gracchus to Caesar ae 



1 Ausspr. I. 680, &c. 

2 The old termination of this case seems to have been ay as ; whence 
(lis. Then if the s were retained, the a absorbed the i, as in familias. 
Corssen however gives examplos of des, all being female proper names 
(I. 184). See Schleicher, Comp. p. 558. 

^ Mommsen, Corpus Inscripiionum, Vol. i. No. 196. * lb. No. 195. 
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is found universally instead of ai: after which time ai 
began to reappear : one result, we may suppose, of that 
restoration of archaic forms of which we have a specimen 
in Claudius' attempt to remodel the alphabet \ That the 
^pronunciation of the diphthong ^vas not unlike the Ger- 
man a or (a) is shewn by the fact that it began by degrees 
to be written as e. It was so pronounced by countrj^men" 
in the time of Lucilius, as we find from Yarro^ who quotes 
the forms Cecilms and pretor : while educated men pre- 
served something of the double sound. In inscriptions 
after the Christian era e appears with increasing fre- 
quency : and an inscription dating 242 A. D.^ presents the 
three words Aimilius, Sabinae and Farie. It is quite 
certain that at that time no distinction would be made 
between ai and ae: indeed the former had been replaced in 
the Latin alphabet only by an affectation of archaic forms; 
it appears at the same date, or even earlier, upon inscrip- 
tions instead of an e, which is etymologically correct ; but it 
is possible that even then ae may have been rather nearer 
to a than e was. Mr Roby thinks that the sound may 
have be3n nearer to the (^) in ''hat," but pronounced 
long. It has been already mentioned that both ae and e 
correspond to open e in modern Italian. This would 
agree with Mr Eoby's view: but the closeness of the 
correspondence would point to a sound for ae even nearer 
to open e, that of (e) pronounced long, as in Scotch '' ell:" 
(S) short is heard in English ''ell." 

Not uncommonly ai was also weakened to i. This 
takes place especially in case-endings, as uiis from uia-is, 
&c.; also in pixie when in composition, as j^'f^iuci-tits piri- 
iivus, pri-die, jyriidgnus {iov p)rai- id- genus) ^ &c.; and gene- 
rally in compound words, as occido from caedo, iniquos 
from aequos, inquiro from quaero. The middle form is 
sometimes retained, e. g. exaestumo^, j^ertaesus regularly. 



1 Tac. Ann. xi. 13. 

3 L. L. VII. 96. 

5 Plaut, Merc. 568. 



- Corssen, ib. p. 689. 
4 Id. p. 691. 
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In like manner the diphthong ei would seem to have 
lost its double sound at the earliest times of which we 
have any knowledge. When it occurs in root-syllables, 
as in deiu-o-s, leib-er, deic-o, ei-re, &c. (all of which are 
found as common forms in the oldest inscriptions), it arises 
from vowel-intensification, and must be presumed to have" 
been, when thus coDsciously employed, a true diphthong. 
But from the very earliest date we find in inscriptions 
a simple i instead of ei. Thus in the epitaph \ quoted 
above, of L. Scipio, the " unus bonorum optumus," we find 
filioSy not feilios: in the Ep. de Bacchanalibus (also refer- 
red to before) we find scriptum (though screijotus occurs in 
many later inscriptions) by the side of detcerent and incei- 
deretis : primos on the Col. Eostrata^, though preimos 
{hoia praimos) is much commoner I On the other hand, 
we know from Varro and Quintilian that as early as the 
lifetime of the former the country people used e where we 
find t in classical Latin. Thus they said icella and sjyeca, 
not uilla and spica: leber instead of liber^. There is every 
reason to suppose that this pronunciation is still older : 
feier would not be taken from liber, the form of spelling 
then becoming commonest, but from leiber: and if this e 
be as old as the i we find in inscrii^tions — for which sup- 
position further reason will appear below — then undoubt- 
edly at the time of the First Punic war ei can have been 
no longer a diphthong, but (as Corssen supposes) a middle- 
sound, between e and ^, that sound of which Quintilian 
(speaking of his own time) says, " neque e plane neque i 
auditur^" It is not very easy, it must be confessed, to 
imagine what the mixed sound was, for which we have 
this testimony of Quintilian. It cannot have been (a) 
folloAved by the i-glide : for here the e-sound is certainly 
predominant It w^ould seem that it must have been 
nearer to the ideal diphthong, a combination in which the 



1 Mommsen, Jti^cj*. 32. 

2 Ihid. 196. 

4 Quiat. I. 4. 17. 



3 Corssen, i. 780. 
5 lb. I. 4. 8. 
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two sounds are in perfect balance : sucli an adjustment 
is more possible for ei than for any other diphthong : the 
powers of the two letters are more nearly equal than those 
of any other two. 

How old this wavering between e and i is in Latin 
may be seen from the inscriptions in places where there 
is no vowel-intensification, no ei to be taken as a com- 
mon origin, in the verb- and case-endings. Thus, for 
example, in the epitaph of Scipio alone we find fuet and 
dedet by the side of cejoit: fuit and ceint occur in the 
epitaph of his father Barbatus : ceioet and others on the 
Columna Rostrata. Besides these, but only in later in- 
scriptions, so far as I am aware, we find forms in ei, as 
gesistei in the epitaph^ of Scipio the Flam en Dialis, and 
venieit in the lex Thoria^. Now this ei cannot denote 
anything but a wavering sound between e and i — the 
former the common sound in the mouths of common men 
— the latter becoming fixed by literary use : and the fact 
of this symbol being thus employed at a comparatively 
early jDeriod seems to me to shew that it must some time 
before have lost the double sound which it originally 
possessed, at least when it arose from vowel- intensification. 
The wavering between e and i is exactly analogous to the 
Greek variation, which we have seen above ^. 

It is noticeable that ei is found as a middle step be- 
tween ai and ^, e.g. in the dat. plur. of the a-declension, 
incoleis for incola-is ; tabuleis in the lex Agraria of Thorius 
mentioned above. It occurs also muck more commonly as 
a weakening from oi : thus iDloirume is found in the 
epitaph of L. Scipio — a weakened form of the nom. plur. 
ploirumo-is, still further ^veakened in the classical ■phm- 

1 Mommsen, No. 33'. 2 i\^^ ^^o. 200. 

3 EI is sometimes found in Plaiitine MSS. and is then retained by 
Bitschl, e.g. Merc. 409, veis (for vis from volo); curaheis {id. 52G); abei 
(/■(i.748). These manuscripts however have suffered too much from 
copyists to be accepted of their own. weight as trustworthy evidence of 
archaic forms ; they may however confirm the sure indications given by 
inscriptions. (See Corssen, i. 207.) 



P. E. 
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m{e)i The final s of the nom. plur. is found in eeis {Up. 
de Bacch.), i.e. eo-is — in classical Latin ii : and how easily 
this ei passed into e is seen in the ques (= qid, nom. plur.) 
of the same inscription — which also contains eiis as a dat. 
plur. : and the Columna Rostrata has castreis for castro-is. 
Analogous to the plural queis and ques are the singular 
quoi, qiiei on the tomb of Barbatus^ classical qui: I do not 
know that que occurs : but for ho-i-c we have the classical 
kic and the common hec, both found on the tomb of 
L. Scipio. Ritschl retains in Plautus the locative forms 
herei {Mil Glor. 59) and die sej^tiviei {Pers. 260): but 
die crastini (after the MSS.) in Most 881. 

It seems probable then that ei was a middle sound be- 
tween e and i: that in the oldest times of which we have 
any record it inclined rather towards e, and continued to 
do so always in the mouths of the common people : from 
whom it passed into the Romance dialects : whereas the 
literary dialect substituted i for it. 

The history of the diphthong oi in Latin is at first the 
same as that of ai. It early passed into oe, being pro- 
nounced so probably as early as the First Punic war, at 
which date we find Poenicas on the Columna Rostrata I 
But the old spelling was retained generally. We have no 
other in the old epitaphs, e.g. that of L. Scipio, which be- 
gins — Hone omo' plo^rume, &c. Oe occurs regularly first 
in the lex Thoria (B.C. Ill), e.g.foedere s^ga^mst foideratei 
of the Ep. de Bacch., and it is regularly used in the laws 
given by Cicero, Be Legihus, thus oenus, ploera, coerator, 
&c. (The case-endings also early suffered the same 
change, as evidenced by the well-known pilumnoe pop)loe 

1 Mommsen, 30. It is wrongly written qui by Donaldson in the 
Varronia7nis (p. 261) : where however a very useful collection of inscrip- 
tions and other records is given. A still better one is given by Eoby, 
Grammar, Vol. i. App, B. 

2 The authority of this inscription is doubtful. It seems clear that it 
was not engraved as it now stands till the time of the empire ; and it is 
questionable whether it was then faithfully copied from some older 
column (as Quintilian seems to have thought) or whether (as Mommsen 
thinks on internal grounds) it was the work of a ' • grammaticus aetatis 
Claudianae." See the Corpus Inscriptionum, p. 40. 
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(nom. pkr.) of the Salian hymn). But a further altera- 
tion of this diphthong had begun as early as the lex Tho- 
ria, in which we find unus, procurare, &c. ; j^Zi^r^^ and cu- 
rator in the De Legihas. Shortly after the beginning of 
the first century B. c. this wavering ceased, and u appears 
as the regular representative of the diphthong. Corssen^ 
gives the process thus — oi, oe, o, u,u: the stage u he thinks 
proved by the transliteration of some Greek words into oe, 
as Hoelas: u = Greek v: the full u was established, he be- 
lieves, in the Augustan age. But it is not at all easy to 
see why u should have become t^. A simpler passage 
may have been effected thus— o^, m, U)t\ie i acting on the 
so far as to convert it into the u, which was nearer to 
itself. Or oe may conceivably have passed directly into ii: 
it is the one intermediate sound between o and e. In 
Greek there is the analogy of the transition of ou into v in 
Boeotian, but ii and v were different sounds. 

01 is also weakened to I and e from very old times in 
case-endings, e.g. Barhati (gen. sing.) and jyloirume (nom. 
plur.) on the epitaph of L. Scipio. In both these cases a 
middle step ei is jDrobablel The same change may have 
taken place in radical sjdlables, e.g. iiicus (by the side of 
06/C09) and pomerium for ])omoerium^. But iiicus (ueicus) 

at least may be a regular example of intensification the 

first step in the /-scale, in which case there would be no 
Graeco-Italian voikos, but separate formations (of different 
steps) in the separate languages. This change to ^ in the 
terminations seems to shew an intentional dwellino^ on the 
last sound of the diphthong, for sake of emphasis. 

Whilst oi and oe were sounded at all they were proba- 
bly always diphthongs. This is shewn indirectly by the 
fact that they were not kept for the case-sufiixes of the 
o-stem nouns, e.g. filio-i, as ai and ae were kept for the 
a-stem nouns, aqua-i or aquae. It is difficult to see in 
what way they should have passed into the full u, if they 



1 I. 201. 

2 Corssen, i. 707. 



2 See p. 240. 
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had been, as they are sometimes supposed to have been, 
the German oe or o\ The nearest sound we have is per- 
haps that of "boy." But in all words there must have 
been a tendency to 6, 

AU is the only diphthong which the Latin language 
has preserved, that is, in the generality of cases; for here 
also we find a weakening — to o — common in early times. 
It is observable however that the new form in o never 
drove out the old one in an, but the two remained side by 
side. Thus we find aula weakened to oUa, lautus to lotiis, 
jjlaustrum to plostrum: among proper names we find Clo- 
dius by Claudius, Plotus by Plautus. It does not however 
appear that the Eomans availed themselves generally of 
these double forms (as the Greeks would have done in their 
place) to denote different modifications of the original 
idea. Differences indeed in proper names naturally lent 
themselves to distinguish different branches of the same 
family: in some few other words also a change of meaning 
is perceptible: thus lotus was restricted to the original 
idea ''washed/' while lautus expressed the result of the 
washing, with many iiiinute shades of meaning. But aula 
and olla do not seem to have denoted different kinds of pots, 
or lokvustrum and j^lostrum different shapes of carts : and the 
same is true in most other cases. We must then conclude 
that the different forms were used by different classes of 
people, and Corssen supposes^ that au Avas emj)loyed by 
educated men in words where o was heard in the mouth 
of the countryman : the sound of an being the same as 
that of Greek au, which it regularly represents, and by 
which it is represented, that is, a pure a, followed by the 
^6-glide. This is borne out by the anecdote of Suetonius 
about Vespasian, which Corssen quotes. The homely Em- 
peror was taken to task by the courtier Florus, for calling 
a plaustrum a "plostruTfi: and retaliated next day by pro- 
nouncing his critic's name as befitted ears so polite— jPZai^- 



1 See Curt. Erlaut. p. 26. 



2 I. G59. 
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rus. Naturally tliis distinction between the two sounds 
had this effect, that some words in which was the origi- 
nal vowel — not merely a vulgar corruption — began to be 
spelt with au in the literary dialect. An example is aus- 
culari (as in Plant. Merc. 575, ed. Eitschl, and many other 
places). Here there can be no doubt that osculari is the 
true form: ostium and other words, derived from the same 
base OS, are never spelt with au. But ausculari became 
the received form — perhaps on the false analogy of auscul- 
tare — to give a fashionable colour to so common a pro- 
ceeding. Sometimes a false derivation may have hel23ed 
to bring about the same result — or may itself have been 
only the result of the new spelling — -as in auriclialcmn, a 
word borrowed from the Greek 6pel^aXKo<;, and originally 
written with an o\ 

The diphthong passes regularly in classical Latin into 
o in composition. Thus we have suffoco {h^se feme), ex- 
plodo (base jjZcmc?) . Sometimes it passes into u, as accuse 
(base caiLsa), defrudo (base fraud). Indeed even frudavi 
(compare frus-tra) occurs^, and this form together with 
cludOy the proper name Clusius, and others, seems to shew 
that the change was not confined to compounds^. 

Somewhat analogous to the change of sound from aio 
to in Latin is the pronunciation of au in French — and 
in some parts of the North of England ''law" is pro- 
nounced like lo. The common pronunciation of aic in 
English is a weakening of another kind. 

The diphthong eu occurs very rarely in Latin ; it Avas 
regularly weakened to long u. The few examples — mostly 
j)roper names — where it occurs are in inscriptions, and 
have been mentioned* in the account of Yowel- Intensi- 
fication. There are a few occasions in which eu occurs in 
compounds, as 7ieu from ne-ue, seio from se-ite, neuter from 
ne-uter, and some others. The two vowels should probably 



1 Ih. 

» Corssen, i. 661. 



2 Plant. THn. 413. 
•* See page 193, 



(v) Latin 
eu. 
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(yi) Latin 
ou. 



be sounded as distinctly as possible; but when sounded 
quickly they must have had a tendency (Hke the Greek 
ev) to pass into a sound like ours, that is, our w-sound = 
(yoo). Neutiquam is short in Terence; perhaps the e was 
ehded. Similar variations occur in English; ''duty" is 
commonly pronounced dyooty, but sometimes dooty. 

The last diphthong has passed through much the same 
history as eUy except that it lingered later in use. It is 
often found in the old inscriptions: Loucana is on the 
tomb of Barbatus, jplous and iouheatis in the letter con- 
cerning the Bacchanalia, iouranto in the Bantine table. 
U begins to appear in the inscriptions of the age of the 
Gracchi \ Thus in the lex Tlioria rnheo and ioubeo occur 
indifferently; iudeoo and ioiidex; iuro and iouro. Some- 
times the o drove out the u, which in such cases had pro- 
bably become a glide: but after this success it always sank 
into ^^ at a very early period : thus popliciis occurs fre- 
quently in inscriptions, beginning with the I}p. de Bacch,, 
passmg in the lex agraria Thoria into publicus. Similarly 
we find noiintios, nontiatus, niintms: and noimdinum (con- 
tracted from nouendinum) in the Ep. de Bacck, nondiniim 
in the Tab. Bant., and the common nundinum^. Some- 
times the weakened itself into u: so that the diphthong 
passed through the stages ou, mo, and then u as before. 
Thus souos, which occurs in the beautiful epitaph of Clau- 
dia, quoted by Mommsen^ passed to suuos, and that to 
suos and suus. So also occur flouios, fluuios, smd flu-ere. 

Eoby^ assigns to ou the sound of "Southern English" 
0, a diphthong formed of and u. He probably means 
the with a u-glide. But in this case I should have ex- 
pected the Latin diphthong to have passed into rather 

^ Lucios on the tombs of Barbatus and his son, which Corssen gives as 
examples of the weakening at a still earlier period, is more probably from 
Leucios. 

2 Corssen, i. 670. 

^ Rovi. Hist. I. p. 60, Eng. trans. 

Souom mareitom corde deilexit souo. 

^ Grammar, p. 81. 
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than into u: but it does pass into u most regularly. I 
therefore think that its sound was probably very near u, 
like the Greek ou\ 

The following table gives the results of our discussion 
of the probable sound of the diphthongs: the new sounds 
being those to which the Greek and Latin languages were 
respectively tending. The English equivalents are given, 
as before, in brackets, as nearly as possible. 



Orig. 


Diphthongal sound 


In Greek 


In Latin 


ai 


as in *'aye" 


tending to (a) 


tending to (a) or (ee) 


ei 


„ "grey" 


(a) or (ee) 


„ (a) or (ee) 


oi 


„ "boy" 


„ 0, iiand(ee) 


,, or (00) 


au 


„ *'how" 


same 


(0) 


eu 


„ ''yew"(?) 


same 


(00) 


ou 


,, **grow" 


(00) 


(00) 



4. Weakening of U in Greeh. 

The full u of the Graeco-Italian was retained by the 
Latin peoples, but weakened by the Greeks perhaps to the 
sound of the German u. This is shewn, first by the fact 
that when the Greeks transliterated the Eoman u, they 
employed not v but ou, which, as we have already seen, 
approached very nearly, if not quite, to u: secondly, and 
more conclusively, by the variation of practice amongst 
the Romans in transliterating Greek words. In the early 
time of Roman intercourse with Greece, they were con- 
tent to employ the best equivalents for Greek sounds 
which their language afforded; accordingly they employed 
u to denote u, as in Burrns, i.e. Pyrrlius. But in the last 
century of the Republic, when the respect of the Romans 

1 See p. 230. 



4. V = u^ 
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for Greek literature had greatly increased, they were not 
content with this rough and inexact representation: and. 
therefore they borrowed the symbol T as well as the 
sound. I do not know that any authority before Cicero 
mentions this borrowing: it dated from his lifetime. 
The sound of v is not known with exactness; but it is 
certainly a modified ^^, and cannot have differed greatly 
from the German ue or il, that is, as we have seen, a 
sound between i and it, having a front position of the 
tongue, like i, but rounded like u. Only one Greek peo- 
ple, the Boeotians, retained the full sound in its original 
place, i.e. in those words whose corresponding forms in 
other dialects are spelt with v ; but even they denote 
that sound by the symbol ou, like the other Greeks. 
Thus they wrote jXovkov for yXuKv, but the quantities are 
not different; so that the sound of ou, in Boeotia at least, 
cannot then have been double. In inscriptions we find 
daovXla, Tov'^a (i.e. rvyrj), aovv^ and o'ov<yjpd(j)co<;, Acovov- 
crio^^; these are all Theban; Kapov^, K.ov^ck7]v6<^, Movplva 
are on a list of victors at the Xapcreiaca from Orchomenos^ ; 
but in the next inscription of the same class and from 
the same place, we have the usual forms; Boeckh dates 
it 01 145. As a rule, the full peculiarities are found only 
in Theban inscriptions I In fragments of Corinna we have 
ov/Jbh and ov/jllcov (i. e. vficov) OovydreLp, ovy]rcj3La<;, oopov- 
fjLTjvev, Tov (which in common Boeotian is rovv) identical 
in sound as in meaning with Latin tu. 

According to Hesychius the full u was kept in Laconia 
also: he gives Kapova, ovSpaivco, and others. But there is 
no appearance of it upon inscriptions; neither is it found 
in the fragments of Alkman. Probably, therefore, Hesy- 
chius confused Boeotian with Baconian forms: the two 

1 C. I. G. 1562, 1563, 1569 a, 1573. 2 j^, 1583. 

3 In Oropian inscriptions the u is found constantly, no doubt because 
of the close connection of the place with Attica : e.g. dpyvpos, awqyopos 
&c. in 1566 and 1569 c. The same explanation however will hardly 
apply to those of Lebadea where we have Ili/^oVt/cos (1571), 'OXvfiinos 
(1575), or to those of Orchomenos (1579, 1580, &c.). 
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dialects have much in common in detail, but not very 
much in principle. 

This weaker u differs from the full one, not in any 
alteration of the action of the lips, but from a different 
position of the tongue, Avhich is allowed to come further 
forward in the mouth: the variation therefore is in the 
direction which all simply weakened articulation takes. 
The same vowel is much affected in many languages as well 
as in Greek: the French 2^ is a parallel example; in une, 
according to Mr Bell, the vowel is a mid-front-wide-round: 
that is, the tougue is more nearly in the position for 6, 
about half way between that for u (original) and that for 
u: in im he thinks that the vowel is not rounded at all, 
i. e. there is no motion of the lips, but the point of the 
tongue acts as well as the back\ 

In England also u has lost its true character in the 
great majority of words in which it occurs, e.g. in hut, 
shut: there is no rounding of the lips at all: the vowel 
differs from the French in the simpler position of the 
tongue: the back of it only is called into use, not the 
point. This weakening indeed is principally confined to 
the south; Cumberland is still pronounced by natives with 
the full vowel sound which we denote by 00 : the tendency 
hoAvever (as is always the case) is progressive : it is not 
long since Russia and Prussia were called in England 
E-oossia and Proossia : and already we sometimes hear put 
pronounced like hut 



5. Further {sporadic) Vowel-substitution in Greek. 

We have seen that in Greek the original a is regularly 
broken up into a, e, and o ; and that u is weakened into 
V or u. The sound of the original i remained unaltered. 
Beyond this there was little variation in the main body of 

1 Technically, it is a *' mid-mixed-primary " vowel, like that of que 
,(Fr.). See pages 81—83. 



Parallel 
affectioiin 
of u in 
other lan- 
guages. 



5. Spora- 
dic change 
in Greek. 
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the Greek language. A vowel of one scale never regularly 
passed into one of another scale. This took place some- 
times irregularly, and generally in one only of the head- 
dialects: most commonly in the Aeolic. But, if we ex- 
cept perhaps the Boeotian, this change never became so 
general as to deserve the name of a phonetic law, even 
for one dialect. For example, the weakening of a into v 
is most commonly found in the Aeolic : thus in Lesbian 
diro becomes dnv: yet that same Lesbian retams the a in 
words where the other dialects have suffered it to sink as 
far at least as the intermediate o; thus vird is the Aeolic 
form of U7r6\ The change therefore cannot be said to be 
peculiar to any one dialect: nor yet to any class of words: 
sometimes, but not generally, it is explicable as produced 
by the influence of adjoining sounds. It is essentially 
sporadic — and as such, to be carefully distinguished from 
those regular vowel-changes mentioned above, which have 
passed so generally over all the dialects, that they must 
be regarded as being among the characteristic marks 
which distinguish the Greek from its sister languages. 

I shall give the more important of the small list of 
words in which the Greek has suffered original a to pass 
into L or v^. 

(i) Weakening of a to t. 

This will be found in most cases to have been helped 
by an intermediate e, which is kept in some forms of the 
word. Thus in ivLirrco for iv-HTr-ro) the a of the original 
VAK is weakened to l But the gap is bridged by the 
form (F)e7r-09l The same may be said of c<70c (Ve?) be- 

1 Sappho, Frag. i. 9, &c. 

2 More examples (not very certain ones) may be found in Curtius 
(Gr. Et. 663—671, &c.), Leo Meyer {VergU Gram. i. 115, &c.), and in 
Ahren's two volumes (joassim), 

3 This intermediate step is not however found in Sanskrit : where (in 
default of any e) many common words have the original a weakened at 
once to i, as pitar (father) ; duhitar {duyarep) : nicd, if this, as well as 
nakta, =.noct-, pvKT-t Gothic na?U6, A. S. niht, our "night." If so, the 
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side €(JT(D, X^^^'^^ beside %^e?, Ittvo'^ perhaps beside ev/ro): 
crKLiroyvy a staff, and probably aKifjuTrov^, a coucli, are from 
SKAP ; and the Latin Scipio shews the same change : 
(TKr^TTToy and aicqirctiv give the middle step. The analogous 
form aKYjircdv explains also why Scipio becomes Xktjttlwv 
in Plutarch : that form cannot therefore be fairly used (as 
it has sometimes been) to prove that 77 in classical times 
had an /-sound. In other cases the Latin has preserved a 
Graeco-Italian e which has passed into l in the Greek : 
as in equos by ?7r7ro9, Sanskrit agva, where the original a 
is seen. In Trevre beside quinque, the Greek has the older 
form of the vowel, though not of the consonants. It will be 
observed in most of these cases that the weakened vowel 
precedes two consonants : as also in KLp-vq-ixt [f^Kep), 
ttIt-vo) which retains in the 2 aor. eireaov the original 
vowel of A^irer, and many others. Here the word was 
sufficiently strengthened by the combination of consonants 
to allow a weakening of the radical voweL A further 
reason is found in many other verbs, such as ttltttco, 7/7- 
vofiat, &c. ; here the original forms were TriireTco and ytyi- 
vofiai : the c, which seems radical in the contracted forms, 
is really the vowel of a reduplicated syllable, the pronun- 
ciation of which was weakened as its origin became less 
distinctly felt. In t^so (beside eSo9^ root sed) we have 
either simple weakening or a contracted redujDlicated 
form, (Tt-aeS-yco : w^e may compare the Latin sldo appa- 
rently for si-sed-o, and nidus for ni-sed-us ; at least the d 
of the identical Sanskrit nida is only explicable by sup- 
posing a lost s : I think therefore that tfo) is probably a 
contracted form. But in 'ihpvo) (beside ehpa) simple weak- 
ening is more probable. Sometimes the radical syllable 
itself has suffered, as in ar-LT-aXko), oir-iTr-evco, and ov-iv- 
7]-/jic. In verbs where the reduplication retained some of 



Sanskrit and the Greek shew different changes; the English old pro- 
nunciation, neet, still heard in the North, agrees with the Sanskrit. 
But Prof. Benfey connects ni(;d with ni-gi {\/ki in KdfxaL) as "lying-do\\Ti'"' 
time; which is very probable. 
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its significance the t became at last the formal vowel of 
reduplication, as in Ti-dr]-fic, Sl'So)-/jii, &c. This origin of 
L is probable, though not very recognisable, for irj^ac (i. e. 
yc-T/a-fic) ; if so, it is a causal verb formed from YA, to go. 
On the same principle the difficult verb lavco has been 
taken for a reduplicated form of VAS = to dwell; and, un- 
doubtedly, resting in the same place is the primary idea 
of the verb, which came to mean ''sleep" afterwards'; 
but I do not understand the form. Again, IdWco may be 
l-oX-yay, perhaps from AR (Sanskrit Ajr{= to go): and 
i-axfiv ^vould come in the same way from axelv (fi-^elv). 
All these however are very uncertain. Long % from a is 
seen in ttlvco. 

More examples of this weakening are to be found in 
the other dialects. The soft Doric of Sicily has larla for 
ear la, where the Graeco-Italian e is warranted by the 
Latin Vesta : it also takes l, rather e, as a substitute for ?/, 
as dp<yvpiO(;, (f)oivLKio<; in Epicharmus, oarcov in Theokri- 
tus^ The Cretan 6i6^ and Laconian cn6<;^ for 6e6(; are the 
only certain examples in hard Doric. The Lesbian di- 
vision of the Aeolic shews little more the substitution of c 
for e instead of y mentioned in the soft Doric, as o'LSdpLo<;^, 
7rop(f)vpLo^^, &c. : Tricrvpe^ is certainly Ionic, but cannot be 
]Droved to be Lesbian. But in Boeotian the change to t is 
very extensive : the set of the dialect is to this vowel, just 
as in modern Greek ^, in Avhich 77, v, ei, oc and vi have all 
sunk to the i-sound (ee). Thus we have Om (probably 
not cr/09, the form which occurs in Aristophanes'": the in- 
scriptions all agTee in having d, and the word occurs very 
frequently : 6 too is a letter for which the Boeotian has a 

^ laijeiy iroda (Phoen. 1538) can clearly have nothing to do with 

^ 2, 21, 62, and 90; 4, 16. 3 Ar. Lys. 81, 174: Thuc. 5. 77. 

4 Theok. 29, 24. » Sappho, 13. 

6 See for the change in modern Greek, Geldart's Modern Greek 
Language in the Clarendon Press Series, which I have found very useful, 
though I cannot at all agree with the author in the importance which 
he assigns to modern Greek as a guide to the pronunciation of the old. 

7 Ach. 906. 
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decided preference ; thus we find €'x^cov6c for e^ovn ; and t 
does not pass into a before another t, e.g. we have Ittcd^ 
(VF^S); not tcJTft) ; there is therefore no tendency to assibi- 
lation) : lo)v for e<y(£>v, afiiwu {= T^fiecov) are very common : 
dveOcav^ is aveOeaav (dveOrjfcav) apparently: c takes the 
place of e in contract verbs, as dycovoOeTLco^, TroXe/jbapxico, 
&c. ; coovdi'^ is for ecovrc {eo^ai, Attic waC), &c. It is not 
indeed probable that the e-sound was at any time abso- 
lutely lost in Boeotia : it is found even in Theban inscrip- 
tions, and still more in those of the other towns, which, as 
we have already seen, agreed with the speech of ordinary 
Greece in many points where Thebes differed. Still the 
tendency to t was a very strong one. 

(ii) Weakening of a to v. 

As between a and l an intermediate e could generally 
be found, so here also a passes into v commonly through o. 
Thus naht- (already mentioned) passed into Graeco-Italian 
noct- and here the Latin stopped : but the Greeks went 
on to VVKT-. The same is true of mola, Greek fivXr]: aTrvpk 
seems to be a weakening if comjDared with sj^ortula : the 
original a is kept in airaprov, a rope. The Graeco-Italian 
com becomes aw or ^vv ; the Sanskrit has sann : perha]DS 
there was an original form skam. Sometimes however 
there is no sign of any intermediate o. Thus we have 
kvkXo<;, which is apparently the same as Sanskrit clialcra : 
and ovv^ is the Sanskrit vakha, our ''nail," and occasionally 
we, have both the a and v within the Greek itself; as 
in ^vd6<; beside /3d6o<;, and kvXlvSo) is more frequent than 
KaXivSeco : a/cv(j>o<; = a can, in the Odyssey ^ seems akin 
to crKd(j)o<;. The name '^cf)vpa — which was once that of 
Corinth, but also of many other places — is clearly the 
''look-out place" from \/?op : but the v here may be partly 
due to the lost v. Xi(TV(f)o<; and ^€(f)vpo<; seem to shew 

1 Ach. 860. ^ C.I. G. 1588. 

^ So in ir>83, tu' not rezt'^'ariV, see 157i5 and others. 

4 lb. 15j9 a. ^ '> X17. 112. 
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a similar change, but their derivation is not clear. It 
will be observed that in a great number of these words , 
the change may be ascribed to a neighbouring liquid or 
nasal. These consonants modify vowels more than any 
others ; they resemble vowels themselves, though in dif- 
ferent ways: consequently when the organs are put into 
the position required for some one of them, there is a 
strong tendency to sound beside it that vowel which 
has the nearest position to it. We shall see much more 
of this influence exercised by consonants in Latin : it 
is regular there, but quite sporadic in Greek. We have 
already seen that in some roots a passes into u before 
r or I: e.g. SPAR becomes SPUR or spul. We find v 
instead of o in a small group of common names, which 
is rather curious, though in each case the change may 
be accounted for by the reason already given : there are 
7rpvravc<;, the Attic magistrate, which is doubtless derived 
from irrpo : alav/jLvrjrr)^, the umpire — one who is '^ mindful 
of the fit" (alcra and ^Jfiva), in later times an elective 
magistrate : and 7ravr}yvpt<;, the solemn assembly: no one of 
these words seems to have been confined to any jd articular 
dialect : they are all doubtless instances of consonantal 
assimilation. So also Trvfjuaro^ is akin to Latin po.?, 
2Jo(s)ne: and Trpv/jLvr], like Trpvjavi^, must be akin to irpo. 
Sometimes the change is seen in the suffix -tar, the 
Graeco-Italian rop : as in fjuaprvp. Curtius compares the 
weakening in the corresponding Italian words, e.g. dator, 
daturus. 

But it is the Lesbian dialect which shews this change 
most fully. Just as the Boeotian inclined towards 
L, SO this dialect inclined to u. In each the change, 
sporadic in the rest of Greece, was so extensive, as to 
almost deserve the title of regular. In Lesbian we find 
(jTVfxa, vfjioio^^, TvtSe^, (i.e. roiSe = thither, Attic rySe), 
^vavov for ^oavov, v/juaXo^ for 6fxa\6<^, airv both alone, 



^ Theok. XXIX. 25 and 20. 



2 Id. XXVIII. 5. 
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and in compounds as d7rv^ovo<;, (compare the Arcadian 
Karv) &c.^ The adverbs afjbvSc<; and aX\vSc<; seem to be 
Ionic as well as Lesbian, ovv/jia is vouched for by gram- 
marians, but does not occur. But the compounds evchvv- 
/iio<;, vu:vv/jlo<;, &c. are general. This change is the fur- 
thest limit of the tendency which we have already seen 
in the Lesbian to change a to o. It was however pro- 
bably not so extensive as the change from a to ^ in 
Boeotian. 

(iii) Weakening of v to i. 

This, though not at all an unnatural change, is not (iii) ^^=^- 
common in Greek. From ^(j)v we have virep^LaXo^ : 
compare v7rep-(f)v-7]<; and the Latin swper-bus, where the h 
corresponds regularly to (^ as the representative of original 
hh : aia\o<^ seems to come from cri)-?. (^Itv<; and (pcrvco 
must certainly be referred to ^/(|)v. In '\jndvp6<; from 
'^v6o<; we have apparently dissimilation, caused by 
the V of the suffix : filao'^ and yitucro? are probably not 
akin. The Grammarians give lirep, lirap, c^o<;, Ly}r7]\o<; 
asAeolic: the last does occur in Saj)j)ho^: but there is 
no more evidence for any of them : and they do not occur 
even in Boeotian, which had much more tendency to the 
vsoimd. The change can be regarded as only a distant 
indication of the passage into i> which became general at 
a much later period, according to Curtius not before the 
eleventh century^ The rarity of it deserves notice when 
we estimate the value of modern Greek pronunciation as 
a guide to the sounds of the older language. 



1 Ahrens, i. 81, &c. 



2 Frag. 119. 



s Erlailt. p. 22. 
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6. Further Voivel Substitution (Latin), 

This has found place in Latin to a much greater ex- 
tent than in Greek* We have seen above how fully, 
even down to their most flourishing period of literature, 
the Greeks had preserved their original store of diph- 
thongs, whilst the Romans at the age of Plautus had re- 
tained only one. We have also seen how vividly the 
distinction remained in the Greek mind of the three 
different vowel-scales, by the insignificant list of transi- 
tions from a to t or u, of which the more important have 
been given in the preceding section. The same precision 
must not be looked for in Latin. It has been seen indeed 
already that the distinction of scales was certainly 
received by the Italians from their forefathers of the 
Graeco-Italian age : for some of the traces of modifi- 
cation of the vowels, each in its own scale, have been 
oiven above. But that elaborate method could not be 
maintained in a language which suffered nearly all its 
diphthongs to degenerate into single sounds. Indeed the 
most striking characteristic of the Latin language is the 
exceeding weakness of its vowel system. The vowels 
have no longer any life in them. They are often the 
mere servants of the consonants to which they cling, and 
from which they take their tone : never (as in the Greek) 
do they expel the consonants by their own fuller life and 
energy \ 

^ In my first edition I quoted here Corssen's connection of the 
Yowel-degradation with the gi-adual weakening of the Eoman character. 
This connection was objected to by Prof. Mayor, I think with justice; 
and I have cancelled it. It is doubtless wrong to argue froin^a portion 
only of the phonetic system, whatever light the whole may throw upon 
the character of a nation. I am not quite sure that Prof. Mayor 
has escaped the same error ; for he goes on to give his own interpre- 
tation of the fact. He considers the contempt of vowel sound to be a 
mark of the "strength and energy" of the Eomans; 1^ really do not see 
why; and of their "inartistic nature." Did they then restore their lost 
vowels as they grew more artistic? they went on corrupting them more 
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The steps of this vowel-degradation have beea ar- 
ranged by Corssen^ in the following table, which is also 
given by Dr Donaldson^ 

A passes to o u E i, 

o passes to u E i, 

u passes to e i, 

E passes to i, u, 

I passes to E. 
From which table we see that while a retains its position 
as the primary vowel, never derived from any other, and 
while is only derived from a, the other vowels u, e, and t 
are constantly substitutes of stronger sounds, not indeed 
indifferently, but in accordance with no law of vowel- 
scales. We shall see hereafter that the decision, which 
vowel shall be taken, rests generally with the following 
consonant. The vowel-change does not originate with 
the consonants : it is caused, as has been already insisted 
on, by weakness of articulation. But the direction which 
that change follows does generally rest with the conso- 
nants. This will be clearly seen in the section on Assi- 
milation, where I shall describe that vowel-chanp-e which 
arises from weak articulation, but is modified by the 
affinities between particular vowels and consonants. At 
present I shall describe such change as is due to simple 
weakening, where the effect of neighbouring sounds is 

than ever. Prof. Mayor also cites "the elaborate Yowel-system of the 
Indians as a mark of the indolent and unpractical life of the dreamy 
Oriental." But surely the Indian vowel-system is much less elaborate 
than the Greek, and even than the old Latin : they had no e or o, and by 
consequence form fewer diiDhthongs; their only gains were distinct 
symbols for the long original vowels, and also for the so-called vowel- 
sound of r {L e. the glide), all of which sounds the Graeco-Italians doubt- 
less had, though not the symbols. The Sanskrit Iri existed in the 
brains of grammarians and perhaps in one verb. 

^ Aussj)!'. I. 299, ed. 1. A fuller table exhibiting the results of assimi- 
lation as well as substitution is now given by him in his second edition 
(ii. 334) as follows : 

to e to i 

,, e ,, i to a 

e (orig.a) „ i „ o 

i 



to to u 

(orig.a) ,, u 

u 



to u 



» Varr. p. 318. 
R E, 



to e. 
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at least not distinctly traceable. As however I have 
contrasted the vowel-system of the Greek and Latin, 
I may in passing give a few instances where assimilation 
has been at work, in order more fully to shew the dif- 
fering genius of the two languages. They are cases where 
the Latin has borrowed from the Greek, and has changed 
the word, after it had become naturalised, to suit its own 
phonetic laws. They are taken from different parts of 
Corssens chapters on " Umlaut \" He has treated the 
subject so fully as to leave little else to be done but to 
select examples from his stores. From them will be seen 
how rigid and lifeless, how dependent on neighbouring 
sounds, is the vocalism of the Latin, as compared with 
the Greek. Take the five words, Hecuha^, crapula, cata- 
pulta, triohulus, epistula. The penultimate vowel in each 
is u. But when written in the original language — 'E/cd^r) 
and KpacTraXr], KaTa7reKTr}<; and olSeko^;, eTnaroXi] — we see 
three vowels, a, €, o. The reason is, as will be hereafter 
shewn in the chapter on Assimilation, that a labial and 
(more especially) I have a prevailing tendency in Latin 
to fix the preceding vowel (when weakened by some other 
cause) at il Similarly i has an affinity to 7?, and e to r: 
fji7]Yavri and /3aXavelop become machina and halineum; 
(pdXapa and recraapa become phalerae and tessera. In- 
deed, before the suffix -ro- hardly any other vowel but e 
is found, as in liber 0, asjoero, &c. Contrast with this the 
varied abundance of the Greek KaOapo-, (j)o^epo-, aXjULvpo-, 
TTovTjpo-, &c.^ When, for ease of utterance, a vowel is in- 
serted between two following consonants of a borrowed 
Greek word, the vowel is determined by the followino- 
consonant. Thus Ennius wrote JJarpoKXy]^ as Patri-c-o- 
les, because in the older language shewed the same 
aifinity to I as u does afterwards; compare the real 
Italian Hercoles or Hercolus: but 'K(jK\r)7no<; becomes 

1 II. 60-333. 

'-^ There was an older mid-form Hecoha : Quint, i. 4. 16. 

3 Corssen, 11. 199. 
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Aesculapius: Spa^^/jiT] and ^ AXKjjLrjvrj become drachuma 
and Alcumena in Plautus, because of the labial nasal m. 
But fjbva and re^vr] become mina and techina^, because of 
the folio winof n. 

I proceed to give examples of vowel-weakening, inde- 
pendent in the main of assimilating tendencies, under 
three principal heads — in formative elements (both form- 
ative and inflectional suffixes), in composition, and in 
reduplication. 

First then, in formative elements, we may see in the 
nom. sing. the Graeco-Italian termination of the base 
(itself weakened from Indo-Eur. a) in classical Latin 
weakened to u. We have filios Barhati — with the — on 
the epitaph of Scipio. This change was complete about 
the end of the Second Punic war : in the Edict of L. Aimilins 
(189, B.C.) the u instead of is regular^ The was 
retained always in -os (equivalent, as Corssen thinks, 
to as with vowel intensified), e.g. clamos, arhos, honos : 
and the vowel sank no further even when the s became r. 
The neuter nom. ended in os, like the Greek gei^os, then 
genus: opos is found on a statue^ the is still seen in 
the gen. of many nouns, as corporis (for coiyos-is) : though 
others have weakened it to e, as generis for genos-is. This 
08 can also be traced in the case-endings. Thus in the 
Ep. de Bacch. we find senatu-os (weakened through sena- 
tuis to classical senatus), and corpor-us, which speaks of 
the older corpos-os ; compare yev6<^-o<; afterwards yevov^. 
Both the JEp. de BaccJu and the Edict of Aimilius shew^ 
also 10 before 7?^ in the accusatives. That the u of the 
genitive plural is weakened from is shewn by the form 
duonoro{m) = honorum on Scipio's tomb : and the tenacity 
with which the Italian provincials still clung to this, as 
to other old vowel-sounds, is shewn, e.g. by the *'loro" 
^illorum of modern Italian, As Corssen well says^: "the 

1 Plant. Capt. 641. 

2 Corssen 11. 90. The edict, discovered in 1867, is given in Eoby's 
Gmmmar, p. 419. 



Corssen, 11. 87. 



I. 246 (ed. 1). 
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peasant of the Roman campagna at this very day pro- 
nounces this genitive-ending as it sounded on the lips 
of the mighty Romans who twenty-one centuries ago 
wrote on the tomb of Lucius CorneHus Scipio that he 
was ' the best of the good."' Yet the tombs of the 
Scipios, father and son, shew that in Avritten Latin the 
transition from o to u was even then taking place : we 
have Lucius on the earlier, but Luciom and iiiro{m) on 
the later \ On the whole it would seem that o was re- 
tained more commonly before final m, in the singular 
ace. and nom. of the neuter and in the gen. plur. : while 
it gave way sooner to ii before the case-ending s of 
the nom. sing. But this rule is by no means universal 
After u the o was regularly kept until the time .of 
the Emperors, to avoid the repetition of the same 
sound. Quintilian says^ that he was taught to write 
seruos and ceruos, but that, at the time when he wrote, 
the spelling seriius and ceruus had come in. It would 
seem that the educated Roman employed u instead of o 
(and similarly i instead of e) in many cases where the 
provincial Italians at the same time used only the e and o 
which they had received from their forefathers : and this 
weakening — which however, like the original division of 
a into a, e, and o, materially increased the force and 
precision of the written Latin — probably dates from about 
the Second Punic war. The older e and o are again to be 
seen in numberless inscriptions of the later Empire, 
examples of which are given by Corssen, and so passed 
into the modern Italian and other Romance languages, 
which (as is now a recognised fact) must be derived, not 
from the classical Latin, but from the dialects of the pro- 
vincials. 

A curious analogy to this j)i'Ocess is pointed out by 



^ On the age' however of the epitaph of the elder Scipio, see Corssen, 
II. 93 note. Bitschl believes it to have been restored at a period later 
than that of the son's. 

2 I. 7, 26. 
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Corssen^ in the history of the Umbrian. This dialect 
would seem to have passed through the very same stages 
centuries earlier than the languages of the rest of the 
Italian stock. Thus in the oldest Umbrian inscriptions 
we find corrupted to u as much as, and often more than, 
in classical Latin: we have pupluvi {popuhcm) and kum 
(= C071 or cum). These date from a time earlier than the 
conquest of Umbria. But in the so-called New Umbrian 
— the monuments of which however reach back to a time 
older than the oldest Latin records — we again find the : 
as in poj^lom and co77i. And Corssen's hypothesis is pro- 
bably correct, that the victorious Roman soldier carried 
with him into Umbria the old pronunciation of the vowels 
which was heard at Rome long after the subjugation of 
Italy, and which remained ever after the pronunciation in 
the conquered district. Corssen however seems to retract 
this opinion in his second edition. In this he p#tulates 
a middle sound between and u in all the Italian dialects, 
except the Latin and Faliscan. His evidence for this 
sound does not appear to me convincing": perhaps the 
strongest piece is the existence of a symbol \I/ in Oscan, 
which seems to express something slightly differing from 
V, and if so, something in the direction of 0. This sound, 
he thinks, was nearer to in the Oscan, nearer to u in the 
Old Umbrian : which however had no separate symbol for 
the sound as the Oscan had, and denoted it merely by v, 
as being sufficiently near : then at a later period this in- 
distinct sound inclined of itself (not by external influence) 
more towards 0, and was so denoted in the later (New) 
Umbrian inscriptions. But even if we allow this middle 
sound (which is no doubt curiously supported by the 
modern Italian close 0^ — the exact middle sound postu- 
lated), yet I think that some cause would be necessary 
to account for the backward movement to a purer : and 
the influence of the Latin seems just what we want. 

-127, ed. 2. 



1 I. 249, (fee, ed. 1 : ou tlie other side, see 11. 119- 
8 Seen. 91— 98. ^ See page 87. 
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The connecting vowel in the conjugation of verbs has 
been regularly weakened in Latin from the original and 
Sanskrit a; e.g. Indo-Eur. hhar-a-mas, and Sanskrit 
hhard-mas. It has passed through the Graeco-Italian o, 
where the Greek halts {(j^ip-o-jnev), and rarely stays even 
at u {uolumus)y but passes on to the thin i, as in ferimus^. 
This weakening is doubtless due to the unsubstantial 
character of the vowel — the mere link between base and 
termination. Before two consonants, as -nt, -nd, the vowel 
has taken a somewhat different course. Traces of the o 
are seen in the dederont of inscriptions, and quoted by 
Quintilian^ together with prohaueront as proofs that the 
Latin possessed this o as well as the Greek : we have 
tremonti in the Carmen Saliare, cosentiont on the tomb 
of the younger Lucius Scipio : in Plautus we find ruonty 
ahmiont, uiuont, loquontur, &c., and these two forms occur 
even ir^Lucretius ; the preceding ii has preserved the o. 
The next step u maintains itself in ferunt, &c., but passes 
on, not to i but e in ferentem and ferendum. From 
Corssen's examples it would appear that o had become u 
about B.C. 150, in all cases where u was permanently 
retained, an exception being made where u precedes the o : 
but the fluctuation between u and e prevailed from the 
time of Plautus to the end of the Republic : when the e 
w^as definitely established, though it never exj)elled the u 
from legal or other formulae, e.g. mre dicundo, familiae 
erciscimdae. The e in these cases is due to the fact that 
before two consecutive consonants the vowel sound is 
deadened, as will be shewn below. Still in some forma- 
tions (and also in radical syllables) where o has been 
Aveakened to u, the process stops there, e.g. in himc, uncia, 
homuncuhis, Acheruntem, secundus, dupundi ; so also the 
u is retained in alumnus, cohomna, &c., and in arhustum 
and arluscida,, fustis, aplustre. E itself passes into u in 

1 The long a, e, and i of the 1st, 2nd, and4tli conjugation resiDectively, 
result from contraction. 

2 I. 4, 16. 
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diarnus for dies-nus, comp. hodiernus: r being a common 
Latin weakeninoj from s. In all these cases Corssen 
assumes that the u is due to the consonant or group of 
consonants following : and it is quite possible, as we shall 
see in the next section, that m (particularly when in com- 
bination with another consonant) might have this effect. 
But I see no reason for assuming it when n, 5, and r 
are the adjacent consonants. 

In final syllables the original vowel commonly sinks 
to 6: a fact which Corssen explains by suggesting that 
though i be a thinner vowel, yet e is the most suitable 
for terminations, because in pronouncing it the organs of 
speech vary the least from their position when in perfect 
rest\ Examples will occur at once : thus, monuere has 
sunk from an original monueront, through the customary 
monuerunt : then the final nt was dropped by that weak- 
ness of articulating the final syllable, which is so notice- 
able in Latin, and which will be more fuU}^ discussed after- 
wards. Either form was in use indifferently in the last 
century of the Eepublic, and traces of the weak form are 
much older. Whether there was an intermediate i at 
one period seems uncertain : Corssen^ quotes an isolated 
dederi : which, together with dedrot and dedro, may serve 
to shew the great fiuctuation of usage. In utere for uteris, 
in iitehare, uterere, &c., the loss of s has led to the same 
result. So also in some nominatives of pronouns the final 
s has been dropped, and the vowel, thus left defenceless, 
has suffered the usual degradation : so ipse has an older 
form ipsus, and ille is doubly weakened from ollus. In 
the ablative, the loss of d has frequently caused a double 
form, as from marid, mari and viare ; the tendency was 
always to pass on to e, but the necessity of keeping the 
cases distinct often protected the i. In the later times 
of the Empire the cases became hopelessly confused : the 
dative — and even the genitive and accusative after losing 



1 IL -221. 



2 I. 70, ed.l: see 11. 203. 
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their final consonants — could sink into final e : thus Cors- 
sen^ quotes Tehere for Tiberim, and mai^e for maris. But 
to notice all the corruptions of the late Latin, interesting 
though they be as illustrations of the process which led 
to the confusion of cases in the Eomance lano^uao^es, is 
beyond our present plan. In the accusative as well as in 
the ablative of the 2-declension in classical Latin we see 
the affection for e in the terminating syllable ; the e in 
fact was almost final, for the m was hardly sounded. 
Many words exhibit both forms : thus we have both nauim 
and nauem, turrim and turrem, with an increasing prefer- 
ence for the latter form. A few are found only with i, as 
sitivi, uim, and one or two others. Very rarely does the 
Latin avail itself of the double form to express diversity 
of meaning; thus j^ct'^^tem is the regular accusative, while 
partim is used for an adverb, as are a very large number 
of old accusatives from extinct nouns in -ti, as raptim, 
statim, &c. The retention of e in the nominative of nouns 
in 671-, (which was originally a7i, and was allowed to sink 
even to ioi in the other cases,) e. g. nomen, stamen, pecten, 
and very many othens, is probably also due to its being 
the final syllable. The original a is kept in Sanskrit 
ndma from base ndman. The e is kept in further com- 
pounds, as vwmen-tuni, &c., because folloAved by two con- 
sonants. In septem, nouem, decern the feeling of conveni- 
etiice introduced the e ; whilst in Greek eTrrd, &c., a recol- 
lection of the loss of the nasal kept the final vow^el from 
being further weakened. The last instance of weakenino* 
in case-endings which need be quoted is that of the vo- 
cative of nouns of the o-declension, which is regularly 
weakened to e, as Postume. 

The lightness of the vowel i is shewn in the frequent 
change from e before sufiixes. In the majority of cases 
this may be accounted for by the affinity of i to t and d. 
But there are plenty of examples which shew simple 
weakening. Thus pudi-hundus is from a base picde'\ pati- 
1 11. 240. 2 Corss. ii, 310. 
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hulum from base pate ; rubi-cundus from base rube ; and 
it was in all probability first written rubecundus, like uere- 
cundus, &c. : tremebundus and tremibundus both occur, the 
latter in Lucretius (l. 95). A greater weakening is seen in 
do7ni-bus, uersi-bus, &c. from domu-, uersu-; still greater in 
publi-cus from poplo- and pojjolo-, and indeed invariably 
before the suffix -co-; greatest of all in cuhi-culum from 
the base cuba ; and uilicus from uilla. With this rigidity 
Gorssen^ contrasts the flexibility of the Greek — shewn, 
e.g. in 'OXv/jLTnaKo^; and OrjKvKo^: yet even in Greek -lko 
is the favourite form. It will be observed the weakening 
to i before c and b is sufficiently common : further exam- 
ples of the latter combination are terri-bilis from base 
terre, credi-bilis from crede, ludi-brium, &c. We find i 
regularly before m, as regimen, specimen, castimonia, sanc- 
timonia, &c. Other instances (they are numerous) of this 
weakening before suffixes will be given in the section on 
Assimilation, which acts as a modifying cause determining 
the vowel in each case. The same weakening to i is 
found not infi^quently in suffixes themselves. Thus lo 
becomes li in gracilis, sterilis^: ro becomes ri in hilaris, 
ceteris, &c. : so also we have vola-cri-s, ala-cri-s; mulie- 
bri-s, fune-bri-s; eques-tri-s, terres-tri-s : the adjectives in 
-tilis are probably from an older -tulo or -tilo : and simple 
-0 becomes -i in not a few cases, as sublim-is, unanimis, 
&c. ; though the older form of the first is found in Lucre- 
tius^, and unanimus was used even in the Augustan age. 

Next we come to weakening in Composition. 

First we will take those eases where the first member 
of the compound has suffered : in these the loss has gene- 
rally befallen the last syllable of a substantive, and is 
analogous to weakenings just mentioned in the last sec- 
tion. Thus a is weakened to i in tubi-cen, causi-dicus, 
&c. : u to i in corni-ger, arci-tenens, flucti-uagus, &c. : 
very frequently to i in armi-ger, fati-dicus, and many 
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1 II. 300. 



2 Stcrilus occurs Lucr. 11. 845. 



3 I. 340. 
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other examples given by Corssen\ In all these cases the 
appearance of the light vowel ^ explains the nature of the 
change : it was the striving for lightness of form which 
caused the weakening. Sometimes, though rarely, we 
find e instead of i as in lene-nolus, male-ficus, &c. ; the 
forms beni-uolus, malmolus, malificus seem probably Plaut- 
ine, but the MSS. varyl In these cases he also thinks 
that the e is later than the ^, which is found in the MSS. 
of the comedians : this seems to me uncertain. At all 
events it appears that in many words the provincial Ita- 
lian retained the older e where it passed in the written 
language into i : the compounds above given may there- 
fore be instances where some accidental cause has pre- 
sented a more original e, in the literary as well as in the 
spoken language. 

So regular had the use of ^ at the end of the first part 
of the compound become, that even words taken from the 
Greek have their spelling altered to suit the rule. Thus, 
as Corssen points out^, names borrowed from the Greek 
comedy as Ay/juocj^aju and ArjiJbvoaeXrjvr] become on the 
Latin stage De7nipho and Lemniselene ; rpayo/cco/jLOihLa it- 
self is presented as tragi-comoedia ; and at a later day, 
on the same analogy, the great MtOpaSdrr]^ was known 
at Rome as Mithridates. 

Secondly, let us take the more numerous and impor- 
tant cases where the second member of the compound 
has suffered. With this weakening of the Latin the 
Greek has no sympathy. The Greek shews singular fa- 
cility in the compounding of verbs with prepositions : and 
these numerous compounds in process of time often ceased 
to be felt as such, and were used to express some one 
simple idea which had no apparent connection with the 
original meaning of the two members ; yet the Greek lan- 
o'uaofe seems never to have lost its consciousness of the 

o o 

truly composite character of the word : even though the 
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meaning of the verb might be overpowered by the prepo- 
sition, yet its form remained intact. Very different was 
it with the Latin. Here, as is obvious on the slightest 
glance, weakening is the rule ; when the original form is 
retained, it is the exception. The primary vowel a, which 
we have seen elsewhere so rarely affected, is here the 
greatest sufferer of all, as indeed follows from its occurring 
in roots more frequently than any other vowel. When 
followed by a labial or V, it sometimes does not sink below 
u>: thus we find oc-cup-o {\Jcap), contuberniimi {\/tab), 
in-sul-to {\Jsal), and in-sulsus from salsus. But even the 
labial is commonly unable to stem its downward course : 
the older forms de-rupio and sur-rupio gave way to de- 
ripio and surripio : and hosts of others, such as prohiheo, 
mancipium, dissilio, &c. wall occur to every one. Before 
final consonants other than labials, the radical vowel 
sinks as a rule to i : before gutturals, as re-ticeo {sjtcw), 
prodigium {\/ag) ; before Unguals, as profiteor {\Jfat), Ju- 
piter, or Bies-piter ; before nasals, as recino {^/can) and 
inimicus. Further, if the vowel be followed by two con- 
sonants as well as preceded by one at least, the vowel 
regularly sinks to e, as in the examples given above ^. 
In all these cases sufficient streng-th is supplied to the 
syllable by the combination of consonants : and there- 
fore the original vowel is sufferea to sink to the dull e, 
unless retained at some intermediate stage by especial 
affinities. Thus we have peregrimis from ager, obsecro from 
sacer ; ascendo and aspergo from scando and spar go; but 
infringo and contingo iiom. frango and tango, because the 
nasal here is not radical ; it is only employed in the form- 
ation of the present base from \Jfrag and sjtag^. Damno 
in composition becomes condeinno, from annus we have 
biemivuni and soUennis ; castus passes into incestus, tracto 
into detrecto ; from ^/cap we get auceps, &c. in the nomina- 
tive. In some isolated cases, as imbeciUus, we find e without 



1 Com^. p. 258. 

3 See above, p. 163. 



2 See pages 262, 264. 
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the excuse of the two consonants: others, like aequi-perare 
and per-^petioT, may be accounted for by the affinities to 
be hereafter mentioned. E itself is weakened to i in nu- 
merous compounds, where it had taken the place of ori- 
ginal a in the root: thus lego is eolligo in composition; 
from tenax we get pertinax: but e is often retained, on no 
very clear grounds, except that these two vowels, as the 
weakest in the language, exchange place more easily. 
Corssen can give but one certain instance of o being 
shortened in composition, illico from in loco : he gives also 
per-nic-ies, compared with noc-ere : but the root is nee, 
Uis never shortened. There are a few seemingly irregu- 
lar instances of weakening of lo7ig vowels in composition, 
but always to e or ^. Thus halo passes into anhelo ; \lag, 
which is lengthened to dg in ambages, imago, farrago, 
&c., lets the d pass into l in many compounds, as caligo, 
vertigo, rohigo; long o is weakened to short i in cognitus 
and agnitiis^, and long u to short e in de-iero, pe-iero, but 
retained in per-inrus. Lastly e passes into I in two cases 
— subtilis from tela, and delinire from lenis. 

It has been already mentioned that these weakenings, 
although very common, are by no means without excep- 
tions. The prevailing tendency never became universal ; 
and this in most cases is to be accounted for by the sense 
of the composite nature of the words being retained. 
Sometimes we can see a reason for this, sometimes not. 
Thus prohibere acquired the general idea of preventing, 
losing the primary sense of holding a material obstacle 
''in front:" hence comes the weakening in form. But, 
either because of the stronger form of the preposition, 
or for some other reason, the primary sense o{ post-habere 
was felt even when used in cases where no putting behind 
in space was possible : and hence the retention of the 
original vowel. Again Diiipater passed into Jup)iter with- 
out preserving a trace in common use of its derivation : 



nota). 



Unless we assume (with Corssen, ii. 422) a participle gnotus (compare 
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but the title Janus-pater was felt to be a compound from 
the use of its first member as a distinct word; and there- 
fore the a never sank to ^. And the idea of causation, 
which is obviously represented by compounds with facere, 
as tepefacere, &c., prevented the sinking of the vowel, 
which takes place in conficere, &c. In other cases I be- 
lieve that assimilation has been the cause of many irregu- 
larities. This exjDlains why the a maintained its place 
in per-placet, but not in dis-plicet; in per-facilis, but not 
in dif-ficilis. Another reason Avhich Corssen has pointed 
out^ by which the change has been prevented, is the 
necessity for distinguishing between distinct compounds. 
Thus expando was not allowed to sink into expendo, be- 
cause of the necessity for keeping it distinct from the 
combination of ex and pendo: so also it was necessary to 
distinguish contactum from contectum. But this principle 
explains a very small number of instances. 

Lastly, we come to weakening in Eeduplicated forms. 

This process (as Corssen observes) is closely connected 
with that just described : for Eeduplication is really a 
sort of Composition. In the weakening of the syllable 
produced by Reduplication, the Greek and the Latin are 
on the whole in accord. Thus in the formation of present 
bases the vowel found in the new syllable is regularly i: 
we have gi-gn-o in Latin, as well as <yi-^v-oiJbai in the 
Greek ; si-st-o as w^ell as 'i-aT-7]/jbL : sometimes, ho^vever, 
e is found : examples have been given in the section of 
Chapter VI. especially devoted to the uses of reduplication. 
So also in the formation of the perfect the vowel recrularly 
used in each language is e : re-Tvc^-a and irk-iroiQ-a stand 
by ce-cid-i and te-tid-i: though it must be allowed that 
there is much less uniformity in the Latin than in the 
Greek here ; the Latin employs the radical vowel in the 
new syllable not infrequently ; not indeed the hea\^ vow^el 
a, but 0, as in po-posc-i and mo-mord-i, u in pii-pug-i 
and cu-curri, and the ^veak i is kept in perhaps the only 

1 II. 407. 
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two verbs with radical i wliicli have retained the redupli- 
cated syllable, di-dic-i and sci-scid-i. But the strong 
tendency towards a uniform use of e is shewn by the other 
forms which were not uncommon in classical Latin — pe- 
jnigi, peposci, &c. ; but the original forms, pupugi, poposci, 
were again preferred, doubtless through the assimilating 
influence of the radical vowel. The e was regularly used 
for radical a, as in dedi {^/da), steti, &c. We may infer 
then that the tendency to regard these new syllables as 
mere grammatical forms was strong even in Graeco-Italian 
days : and that while the Greeks after the separation 
attained to strict uniformity in this matter, the Italians, 
advancing no further, formed their tenses now on one 
principle, now on another: from which inconsistency we 
find in our grammars the anomalies of the "irregular 
verbs." It is difficult to trace with certainty in Latin the 
process by which the reduplication was often altogether 
dropped. Corssen thinks that it began with the compound 
perfects : that in these by the '' Old Latin law of accent- 
uation" the accent fell on the first syllable, e.g. r^-tetulit, 
and thus forced out the e of the reduphcation-syllable ; 
whence r^-t-tulit. (Compare the French '^je ne le sais 
pas," where the e of the ne is lost in pronunciation.) Thus 
the ear grew accustomed to such possible forms as tidit, 
and when the *'new law of accentuation" came in, and 
the accent was thrown forward in such words as tetidisti, 
the e again slipped out and left t-tuUsti, tidisti; and in 
analogy with these accomplished facts the possible tuU 
also became actuaP. 

The Latin treads its own peculiar path of degradation 
when it weakens the radical syllable as well; when it 
allows e.g. pe-pag-i {'^pag) to sink into pe-pig-i. The 
same fate has befallen numerous verbs with radical a — 
cadoy tangOy &c. In other caseS; chiefly when two conso- 
nants follow, e is found instead of ^, m fefelli and pe^em, 

1 I shall have occasion in a subsequent section to explain Corssen'a 
views respecting accentuation in Latin. 
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and in other cases by reason of some affinity, as to the r 
in pejjeri (from sjj)ar). Sometimes the radical vowel 
seems to have been lost altogether, as in feci, i. e. fe-faci, 
then fe-f-c-z ; that the verb was really reduplicated in the 
first instance is shewn by the Oscan fefdcust (i.e. fecerit) 
and fefacid (i.e. fecity. This weakening of the second 
syllable would be analogous to that of the second member 
in a compound {pe-pigi, im-pingo), and produced by the 
same reason, the resting of the accent at one period upon 
the first syllable. Corssen however believes that the a in 
the Oscan forms was the result of vowel intensification : 
and that the e in Latin is a parallel lengthening; just 
as ago became egi. The reduplicated syllable must then 
have been lost altogether from the combined influence of 
quantity and accent falling on the radical syllable. This 
explanation undoubtedly accounts for the long vowel in 
Oscan, which is otherwise left unexplained. 



11. Assimilation". 

So far we have seen the results of simple substitution 
upon* the vowel system of Greek and Latin. A stronger 
vowel has passed into a weaker one in accordance with 
a regular scale of vowel-strength, differing indeed for the 
two languages, but constant in each. Before we look at 
the cases where this substitution has reached its natural 
limit — loss — let us see what modifying causes may have 
sometimes stemmed, sometimes altered, this downward 
progress : what influence other sounds, vowel or consonant, 
may have exerted in particular cases upon a vowel, which 
when no such influences were at Avork simply sank lower 
in the scale. 

As I have before said, we shall find no such modifi- 
cation of the Greek vowels. They were too strong to 
become the mere reflex of a neighbouring consonant. In 

1 Corssen, 11, 427. 
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them was manifested all the vital energy of the language. 
The nearest approach to such action is that which we 
have seen when two vowels were thrown together by the 
loss of a consonant, or by other means. Then we saw 
that one vowel could affect another, but very rarely did 
one of the two fstrictly speaking) either assimilate or dis- 
similate the other: it did not change the other into a 
new distinct sound more like, or less like to itself: rathet 
the two became blended into one, after a severe contest, 
in which the stronger gained the day, but generally re- 
tained the marks of the conflict. And even so the agent 
of the change was a vowel and not a consonant. 

We may pass on then to the Latin, and see the results 
of the weakness of its vowel system, compared with the 
Greek. We have seen that the scale of vowel-strength in 
Latin is this — a, o, u, e, i : that is, a vowel allowed to sink 
gradually in strength, and not interfered with by other 
causes, would pass along this scale from a to ^^ And this 
order down to a certain point is always preserved. The 
vowel a is always the original vowel : it is never derived 
from anything else : it passes into o by weakening of arti- 
culation, and further down the scale. But neither o nor 
any other vowel ever rises, by assimilation or by any 
cause whatsoever, to a. Similarly o sinks to u, e, i : but 
11, e only rise to o under very exceptional circumstances : 
and i never does. These two vowels, then, retain their po- 
sition in Latin as in Greek ; they are not the creatures of 
the consonants. But here the difference in Latin begins. 

o 

While the difference in strength between a and o was 
clearly felt, that between ii, e and ^ was not so. Therefore 
these last three vowels occur often, not in their regular 
order but in dependence upon other sounds, through the 
principle of Assimilation. The difference in strength be- 
tween the three vowels was not sufficiently great to make 
a particular divergence from the scale offensive to the 
'' Sprachgefiihl : " not only could a vowel which was gradu- 
ally passing down the scale be stemmed at a particular 
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point, as at u, by a labial before or after it ; but even a 
weaker sound such as e, the result of old substitution for 
a, can be carried backward up the scale to ^^ ; as \/pel to 
pulsus: the effort required to pronounce u was not so 
much greater than the effort required for e, as the effort 
to put the vocal organs in the position for e, when the un- 
congenial letter I immediately followed, was greater than 
the effort to sound the more cognate sounds u and I. 

For this appears to me the most noticeable cause of As- 
similation ; two sounds, vowel or consonant, have to be pro- 
nounced together, one of which throws unusual difficulty 
into the path of the other : that other sound will probably 
be changed to one which is more compatible with that 
sound which has caused the difficulty : and may therefore 
be said to be assimilated to it. Such difficulty will com- 
monly arise when the two sounds are pronounced at very 
nearly the same point of the tube or channel which begins 
with the glottis and ends with the lips, but with decidedly 
different mechanism. Mere closeness in the tube is not 
generally of itself sufficient to cause assimilation\ Thus, 
for example, ^ and y are produced at exactly the same 
point in the mouth, but the position of the organs for one 
is perfectly compatible mth that for the other : conse- 
quently there is no necessity to change either sound into 
something which will suit the other better. But now sup- 
pose that either e or i meets with Z ? By referring back 
to the description given of these sounds ^ it will be seen 
that for e (a) and i (ee) a position of the mouth is required 
in which there is an ojoening between the raised tongue 
and the front palate — farther forward for i than for e. 
But in sounding I the point of the tongue is firmly pressed 
just against the centre of the front palate, the emission of 
breath taking place laterally. Now it is quite true that 
when a man pronounces his soimds — especially his vowel 

1 As was wi'ongly stated at this place in the first edition : the short 
description given at p. 126 was correct. 

2 At pages 85—88. 
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sounds — distinctly, there is no insuperable difficulty in 
keeping the open position necessary for e or i during the 
required length of time, and then closing it for L But we 
are now talking of people who do not use this necessary 
care: for such people the coming I seems to throw its 
shadow over the preceding vowel : and instead of e or i we 
hear a vowel which is produced farther back in the palate, 
thereby avoiding the necessity of the double action at the 
same point: and the vowel which comes immediately be- 
hind e is to, which can be sounded even whilst the tongue 
is in the act of closing for V. And since the greater ease 
of the combination ul can thus even raise the easier vowels 
6 and i to u, which requires not only a more constrained 
position of the tongue, but also an action of the lips, which 
the other two do not ; it is d fortiori intelligible why the 
occurrence of I can stem the natural descent of the vowel 
at the point u, as we have seen it do in the last chapter. 
This relation between u and I is commonly expressed (as 
by Corssen) by saying that u has an affinity for I — a phrase 
which is convenient, but which requires explanation. The 
same vowel however may have affinities for other conso- 
nants or combinations of consonants which throw similar 
difficulties in the way of sounding other vowels : this will 
appear in the following pages. 

The affinity is simpler and more intelligible when the 
vowels e and i are the result of assimilation by consonants. 
The affinity of e is for r in Latin, and, though less mark- 
edly, in other languages. I call it simpler for this reason : 
there is no such obstacle to any vowel-sound presented by 
r as there was by I. The channel is open for r in the cen- 
tre, just where it is closed for I. This is true even of the 
English r, the central sound. But it is much more true 
of the laxly vibrated or trilled r, which was probably the 

1 See Eoby, Gravimar, p. 12. "When two incompatible sounds come 
together, usually the difficulty is foreseen, and instead of the organs 
being left, after pronouncing the former, to do what they can with the 
latter, the anticipation works a change in the former, or at least acts so as 
to preserve the latter." 
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Latin as it is now the Italian r. For this, as has been al- 
ready pointed out, the closure is never quite coniplete, but 
the tongue is laid loosely along the palate, only very 
shghtly closer than it is in the open position for e. The 
difference of position is so small that, in producing a trilled 
r, an e is almost inevitably produced with it. This then 
is a pure affinity: not the result of an attempt to avoid a 
difficult combination, but merely falling into one which is 
by its own nature easy. The affinity of i for the dentals, 
if it exists at alP, must be of the same nature. It would 
seem to be a fair inference from such an affinity that t, d, n 
must have been pronounced farther forward than with us, 
i.e. that they were more truly " dentals." Otherwise, if they 
had been pronounced just at the same place as i, we might 
have expected that there would have been a struggle to 
avoid the combination, instead of a liking for it. But 
there is other evidence to shew that the dentals in Latin 
were sounded at much the same point as with us, only not 
firmly; for which reason they often pass into other sounds: 
whereas I undoubtedly was a firm and distinct sound at the 
end of a syllable : hence the difficulty to be avoided in el 
or il would be greater than that of it or id. 

Lastly, it may be added that e and i are simple sounds 
produced by the action of the tongue only : %i, on the con- 
trary, is complex, produced both by tongue and lips. It 
is more intelligible on this ground also that e and i should 
exhibit a simple affinity to particular consonants. It is 
possible that some of the affinities of u may be due to the 
labial action, and belong therefore to the second class : 
such may be the affinity for h and m : the perfect closure 
of the lips in sounding b and vi may cause them to pass 
through the position necessary for u, and so check the 
progress of a preceding vowel which might otherwise have 
sank to e or i : it never, so far as I know, raises e or i to u, 
as I does. 



See pages 280 and 285. 
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I now proceed to give examples of assimilation of both 
these classes in Latin. I shall take, first, assimilation pro- 
duced by consonants ; assimilation caused by vowels will 
come next. It requires no introductory remarks ; its na- 
ture is obvious : it shews a curious tendency towards mo- 
notony of sound, which marks a language whose vowel- 
system is weak. 

The cases where the progress of descent has been 
stemmed, and where it has been altered by neighbouring, 
sounds, may be considered together. 

(i) Where the vowel in which the change results is u. 

If we take first the connecting-vowel, which was com- 
monly in Graeco-Italian, and which of all vowels was 
most likely to sink to its lowest form\ we shall observe 
that in some few verbs in Latin it was retained at the 
point u by the influence of the labial-nasal m, as stcmus^ 
volumiis : but in some verbs, which otherwise bear a strong 
resemblance to these in that oldness of form which at a later 
period seems a mark of irregularity, we find the ii ah-eady 
thinned down to ^, as ferimus : — just as in other simple 
verbs, i.e. those of the so-called third conjugation. Here 
therefore the vowel was kept, for some time in an early 
period of the language, at u by the assimilating effect of the 
m. A similar effect — also not permanent — was produced 
by / in the days of Plautus, when sacro-ficiis stopped at 
sacrtificus^, before passing yet lower to sacrificus, or carni- 
fex rose to carnufex. So also h produced hu-hiis, and 
Hecuha, the older form of which was Hecoba^, But the 
consonant which has by far the greatest afSnity for u is I 
This affinity moreover was in full operation during the 
classical period of Eoman literature : it differs from those 
mentioned above, which had then almost died out. On 
the other hand, it would seem to have began later : for w^e 
read cosol and consol on the tombs of three of the Scipios : 
while the introduction of the new sound is shewn by the 

1 See p. 262. ^ E.g. Most, 243. 

« Quint. I. 4; 16 ; see page 258, 
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wavering spelling — u or indifferently — on inscriptions of 
a somewhat later date. Corssen has proved that the new 
sound was established among educated men at the close 
of the Republic, but that it never became general among 
the provincials, from whom the original was handed 
down to all the Romance dialects ; just like the provincial 
e for i mentioned already. 

The principal reason of this effect of the I has been 
described above : but the nature of the sound in Latin 
may have contributed to produce the effect, which is more 
decided in this language than in any other which I know. 
L was generally a strong sound in Latin: it is said by 
Pliny ^ to have had a middle sound at the beginning of a 
word, as lectus; to have been strong at the end of a word — 
soly or a syllable — silua, or after a consonant in the same 
syllable, as clams, (Hence no doubt the frequent loss of 
such consonant or consonants, as {c)lamentum, [st)locus, 
&c.) He calls it weak only when it follows another I, as 
ille. This seems to shew that the sound of the first I in 
such places was so strong that a second one was felt to be 
required to express it: hence the constant variation in 
writing, as Aquilius and Aquillius ; also the occurrence of 
two h where etymologically there should have been but 
one, as querella and perhaps relUgio (but the first I here 
may be an^assimilated cf), or one I instead of two, as pau- 
lum, bel'ica, solennis. I do not now think that this assi- 
milation is due to I having (like r) something of the 
vowel about it. In Sanskrit indeed there occurs a vowel 
li, also a vowel ri : and we shall see hereafter that it was 
a slightly heard vowel in these two consonants which led 
to the loss of original vowels before them, as in uinc{u)- 
lum, and dext{e)ra. But it cannot be assumed from this 
that a vowel before I had a natural tendency to turn first 
to IL 

The I was especially powerful when followed by another 
consonant, in which case the preceding vowel w^as nearly 
1 See Corssen, i. 219. 
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always altered to u — the vowel which under the -circum- 
stances required the least effort to produce. Thus a passed 
into 11, £is flauos SLud flagro into fuluos Si>Txd fulg or, when, 
through the strong dislike of the Itahans for a heavy con- 
sonantal beginning, the I as the second consonant was 
thrown further onwards in the word: e became u very 
much more commonly, as pello, pulsus; j^er cello, perculsus ; 
sepelio, sepultus, and a host of others ; compare too the 
Latin mulgeo with the Greek d/jbeXyco: o almost equally 
often as colo, cultus; adolesco, adultus; stolidus, but stul- 
tus; collis and columna but cidmen; pollen but puluis : and 
compare bidbus with /3oX/9o9, sidcus with 0X/C09. Indeed 
the flexibility of the Greek vowels in the same position is 
best seen by Corssen s examples^ of words taken from the 
Greek by the Italians at an early period, and pronounced 
and Avritten after their rule : thus TracrcraXo? becomes pes- 
sidus, S^/ceXo? is Sicidus, (j)acp6\7j<^ is paenida. 

iV^ combined with another consonant has the same effect 
as I, in detaining the preceding vowel at the step u. Thus 
nimtius, Acherun[ti)s, hunc, diminutives like ratiuncula, 
contractions like hoviidhis (from homomdus), are all in- 
stances of a vowel which has fallen from 0, but no more 
than one step. In the same way mn detain the u in 
cdumnus, Vertumnus, columna, aerumna, and all that class ; 
and mp or mh in trmmpus, umbo {6/jL(j)aX6<;), columba, &c. 
That the nasals were the cause seems clear, because before 
two consonants a vowel in Latin commonly sank to e : and 
this is not surprising, since m was the first of the two, and 
could stem an even when alone. But I do not under- 
stand the effect of the combinations in which 7i stands 
first: commonly there is no objection to an e before these, 
as in mens, pendeo, &c. : probably n with another letter 
was equivalent in strength to I, and could sometimes pro- 
duce the same effect. The cases are not on the whole 
YQTj numerous, and it would seem that the tendency was 



1 II. 142. 
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strongest in pre- Augustan times, and then rather ceased, 
for Ennius wrote frundes, and Lucilius dicpundi. Among 
the provincials the o-sound was probably often retained, 
and passed on to the Eomance language, e.g. molto, mon- 
do, &c. 

(ii) Where the vowel in which the change results is e. 

This result, as will be inferred from the previous ac- 
count, is produced especially by r, the most cognate of 
the consonants. This is most conspicuous in the cases of 
neuters ending in us (ps), where between the two vowels 
s passed into r, e.g. genos-is became genoris and then ge- 
neris; so also pj^erf^, sideris, ueteris, and a very large num- 
ber of similar nouns. It is perfectly impossible to say why 
in corporis, pecoris, facinoris, dedecoris, and several others, 
the was still retained : some principle of assimilation or dis- 
similation between the vowels may have helped, but it was 
not the same for all. Sometimes the double form occurs : 
fenens and pigneris are both old, yet they did not expel 
the forms: temperi is preferred for the adverb (i.e. the 
locative), feinpoH for the dative ^ I know no other case 
where even so slight use of the difference was made. In 
other cases original i rises to e from the influence of 7^ : as 
cinis, cineris ; so also uomeris, pidueris. Next, Corssen 
quotes the terminations ber, cer, and ter, the vowel of 
which in Indo-European was certainly a^. The uniform- 
ity of the vowel before the termination -ro- {-ero) has 
been already contrasted^ with the easier Greek vocalism. 
Lastly, in the conjugation of verbs e is always attracted 
by r, which in Latin seems to have had a peculiar 
sound; so dedl-sont passed into dede-runt^. 

I mentioned above, that e is the favourite vowel of the 
Latin in closed syllables before more than one consonant, 
as vertex (from vertic-) silex, apex, ilex, &c. ; the com- 
pounds of ^Jcap (seen in hosti-capa-s, and occurring as cup 

1 Tlie form temperi occurs 19 times in Plantus ; tempori not at all ; 
neither in Terence. Wagner on Plant. Aid. 451. 

* Corssen, 11. 200. ^ See page 258. * Corssen, 11. 203. 
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vowel i. 



before a vowel, as occicpo)y e.g. anceps, manceps, &c. ; ales 
for alit-s, miles, ahies, hospes, &c. ; hones-tus from honos, 
sceles-tiis from scelus, pedester for pedit-terip)-, and nume- 
rous others. This combination even caused a further 
weakening of u, as ferentem, &c. (contrast ewntem) ; the 
old -z^ being retained in legal formulae. The reason of 
this, it seems to me, lies in the dulness of the vowel : it 
has the least amount of character of any ; and therefore it 
best suits a syllable in which the consonantal element is 
strong. Prof Heyse's character of e may be assented to 
without difficulty; with respect to the other vowels his 
conclusions, are so ingenious that one cannot but wish 
that they were borne out by facts. Of e he says that it 
is the vowel of least ''tone:'' it expresses less of sensation 
than any other, and consequently extends its dominion 
over speech with ever-increasing force, as the exponent 
of reasonable speech : colourless as water, it serves as the 
element to float consonants : it is the voice of emotionless 
reasonable speech ^ 

(iii) Where the vowel in which the change results 
is i. It may seem needless to treat of this vowel as the 
result of assimilation. If i be the weakest of the vowels, 
it must be the point to which all vowels sink if left to their 
own course, without any modifying influences. It may be 
said on the other side that i is not invariably the weakest 
of the Latin vowels : there are cases in which i has sunk 
to e, as we have already seen, at the end of a word, or 
when the final consonant was so little heard that the 
vowel was really final. But I do not think that in any 
of these or similar instances i has been kept back by 
assimilating influences from sinking to e. The assimilation 
therefore in this case must be understood to be no more 

^ Heyse, System der Sprachivissenschaft, p. 79. I owe my knowledge 
of this brilliant writer to Mr Farrar's Chapters on Language. In tho 
chapter from which the above is quoted, he distinguishes the Yowels as 
the natural exponents of different sensations : a distinction which, it is to 
be feared, has perished in a far pre-historic stage of language, at least for 
the other vowels* See Chapters on Language^ p. 86, note. 
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than the result of ajB&Ditjr between i and other sounds, 
which generally compelled a vowel to sink as low as it 
could in the scale : it might not have done so, had 
no such influence been at work. But I have already said 
that the affinity of i for the dentals is by no means easy 
to explain. According to Corssen\ who rejects Priscian's 
rule that final n was strong, medial ?^ weak — n was strong 
in the middle of a word, at least where it was an element 
of either base or suffix : it can hardly have been strong 
in a prefix, such as con, when it generally vanished. 
Corssen instances the various spelling of words like 
Porsena or Porsenna to prove his theory ; just as the 
strength of medial I was inferred from the same reason. 
If this be so, we can understand why n, which is a fine 
clear sound if pronounced with distinctness, would natu- 
rally draw to it the finest and most distinct of the vowels. 
But undoubtedly the nearness of the points at which the 
two sounds were produced has also much to do with 
the fact; and we shall see that i has an affinity for 
other dentals as well. The i occurs before oi in terminus 
(Greek -ixevo-), in diutinus, where the suffix is the Indo- 
European -tana; regularly before the suffix -no, as in 
dom-imis, geminus, sarcina, pagina, &c. : it supplants o in 
oblique cases from bases in on, as cardo{n), car din-is, and 
ordinis, hominis, murgiriis, &c. : aiid occurs in a few radical 
syllables, as in Minerua for older Menerua, and uindico 
(compare uenia). This tendency to substitute i for e, as 
we have already seen, was the mark of cultivated, as 
opposed to rustic, Italian. 

I was also attracted to the dental spirants. The best 
proof lies in the transliteration of K(t)}Jiatl,o> by commissor 
(the double s required to represent f may have had a 
peculiar force here) or Kccvaarpov by canistrum ; here 
ao-ain we have two dentals at work. But the same change 
occurs regularly before sc : as tremisco ^, adipisco, gemisco 
&c.: the e is generally retained however when the sco is 
1 I. 248. 2 But tremesco, Lucr. yi. 548. 
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added to a verbal base in e, as ferue-sco, &c.: yet even 
here sometimes both forms are found ; we have conticiscardy 
luciscitj Szc} An important example of the attraction 
of s alone is furnished by the termination of comparatives, 
-ius for older -los. Here the i was sometimes absorbed 
by the Uy as in minus: but more commonly the ti itself 
sank to i, which then coalesced with the preceding ^, 
and should therefore have produced a long final syllable 
in magiSy satis, &c.; but the weak pronunciation of the 
last syllable in Latin seenis in every case to have let the 
long vowel pass away'^ Lastly, i occurs in connection 
with ^ and d. The instances where this assimilating 
power is best seen are the participles or participial forma- 
tions from the second conjugation, as '^neritiis from mere- 
(but meretod occurs in the well-known epitaph of the son 
of Barbatus), tacitus from taxe, and others too many to 
quote. The same change is seen sometimes, though rarely, 
in the first conjugation, as domitumy cubitum, crepitumy 
uetititniy &c. In these cases accent no doubt had much 
to do with the weakening : the unaccented middle syllable 
could not maintain its length, and the shortened vowel 
easily sank to ^. The fact that i is always found before 
the suffixes -tioUy -tiay -taty -tudiUy -do, &c., should perhaps 
not be pressed as an instance of assimilation, for. we 
have already seen^ that in all such formations the final 
vowel of the base has a natural tendency to sink to i as 
the easiest vowel, e.g. in belli-cuSy rubi-cunduSy &c. In 
spite of the tendency to e before two consonants we find i 
when both are dentals: e.g. intus {evro^), indu, for the 
endo of the Xll. Tables, uindico (mentioned above) and 
uindexy uhidemia, &c.: also before gn in igniSy tignum, 
signurny pignus, which is some slight ground for believing 
that the g here was the guttural nasal : however the same 
change is seen where the g follows the n in lingua, tinguo, 
innguis, &c. and seems due here to the n alone. 



1 Plant. Mil. 410 ; Terence, Heaut. 410. 
^ At page 264. 
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la conclusion then, the three weak vowels have their 
own peculiar affinities ; ufor I and labials, and e for r and 
closed syllables ; i for dentals : these affinities being the 
result either of the difficulty of other combinations or of 
the nearness of the point of contact of the two sounds. 

Next we have to consider the cases where one vowel 
has assimilated another. This phenomenon is of compara- 
tively rare occurrence. We have often had occasion to 
remark the weakness of the Latin vowel-system : conse- 
quently we shall not expect the vowels to exercise so 
strong an influence over another vowel as the consonants 
did; The following examjDles are derived, as before, almost 
entirely from Corssen. 

(i) When two vowels come into actual contact, they 
have a tendency to approximate to each other. 

Thus when y was resolved into i in {e)syam, the sub- 
junctive of \Jes, the difference in point of distance between 
the two vowels i and a made the form siam unpleasant : 
hence, through the influence of the i, the a drew one step 
nearer to it, and became e — siem, a form which constantly 
occurs in Plautus\ That a really occurred in this form 
in Latin, as well as in Graeco-Italian or Indo-European, is 
shewn by those cases where the y was entirely dropped, 
not resolved into ^, when the a remained intact ; as in 
reg{y)am. So also we have earn from ^Ji, queam from ^/qui 
— where the radical vowel is changed. We have already 
seen that the Italians kept e in many words where it sank 
to i in the Latin : with the same preference for that sound 
l^hey assimilated i to e in the common termination -io : 
thus Corssen^ quotes fileai from Praeneste, at an earlier 
date than .218 B.C.; not forty years later than the filios of 
the younger Scipio's tomb. Similarly, the difficulty of the 
combination ia produced the numerous class of secondary 
nouns in -ieSy e. g. durities by the side of duritia. 

Another effect of this assimilating influence of one 
vowel on another is to check in some cases the same power 
1 E.g. Gapt. 736. 2 11. 310. 
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when exercised by a consonant. We have seen already 
that followed by I almost always sinks to u. But this 
change does not take place when i or e precede o : appa- 
rently the labial action for u was felt to be inconsistent 
with these two vowels ; and they therefore by their assimi- 
lating power retain the original o in uiola, filiolus, gla- 
diolus, &c. ; in aureolus, luteokis, &c.^ 

(ii) When two vowels are separated from each other 
by a consonant, they tend to become identical. 

Thus e assimilates a preceding vowel in hene, originally 
bono, which by regular weakening became hone; then the 
feeling of the coming e in the last syllable modified the o 
in the first. Similarly illec-elrae owes the e of its second 
syllable \/Ug to that of the third. has changed t^ and 6 
in a previous syllable, in soboles (sub) and socordm (se). 
So also u has operated in the suffix of tug-urium on the 
vowel of \Jteg, and perhaps caused partial assimilation in 
so-luo, so-lutus for se-luo, like se-cors; we find luciuna for 
lacuna J and rutundus in Lucretius^. I think it possible 
that the same influence may have produced diurnus (dies), 
and arbustum {arbos). But more numerous are the cases 
where i has affected a preceding vowel, Thus ne-Mlum 
becomes nihil : the old i in mihi is preserved by the final 
i, though in nnei, mens, &c. it has become e : f^sid in con- 
sido passes into sil in consilium, facid becomes facilis ; 
semol (simul) becomes similis : and sjcal, which is found 
in KaXviTTOi and calini (the old form of clam according to 
Festus), becomes occido, but supei^-cil-ium : Caecus becomes 
Caecilius ; and contrast Frocidus with ProciliuSy Lucidkis 
w^ith Lncili'us. I do not think that inquilinus by incola, 
inspicio by sjspec, can be fairly quoted as instances^: 
because the vowel would have in each case sunk to i by 
itself. A forward action is clearly to be seen, as I think, 
in diffijcilis and displicet^ : i is not found in perfacilis 
and perplacet, where no i precedes. 



1 II. 347. 

^ Corssen, ii. 359. 



II. 451, III. 1031. 
See page 2G9. 
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It appears from these examples that by far the great- 
est part in this kind of assimilation is played by the vowel 
i — the weakest of all : a fact which is certainly surprising. 
Corssen' gives the analogy of a, o, ii in German, which 
are commonly produced by an i in the following syllable : 
e.g. mann, mannlich: and he concludes that i thin though 
it be, requires for its pronunciation a considerable ten- 
sion of the organs of speech, differing herein much from 
e. This explanation is most unsatisfactory. It is this 
effort required in pronunciation, and nothing else, which 
is the mark of a stro7ig vowel : and yet nothing can be 
plainer than the fact that i is weaker than a, 0, or u. 
And certainly no such tension is absolutely requii-ed to 
sound the i though greater power may accidentally be 
appHed to it, as it may also to e. The truth is that the 
real cause of the change is not the influence of the i : the 
real cause is the natural tendency of every vowel to grow 
weaker in Latin : the i only lends a helping hand, deter- 
mining how far the change should operate— in this case 
to the utmost possible limit, sometimes giving an addi- 
tional impulse to the vowel affected, which might other- 
wise have resisted the primary tendency, as difficilis, 
mentioned above. In a word, it is only a modifying, at 
most an auxiliary cause of the change : and this is in 
accordance with the view of Assimilation which I have 
given. Corssen- gives some interesting examples of a 
produced by assimilation in the late popular-Latin: e.g. 
ansar for anser, parantalia, &c. : and he points out how a 
in this way appears sometimes in the Eomance languages, 
e.g. marchand from late Latin marcator, sauvage from sal- 
vaticus {silua). It seems to me unquestionable, that this a, 
so produced, was not the full sound (ah) in Latin : though 
it may have become so in the descendants of the Latin, 
all of which, as has been pointed out, were subjected to 
foreign influences. It may have been (a), but more pro- 
bably the neutral voweP. It is observable, that in almost 
^ n. 380. 2 11^ 373^ 3 gee page 84. 
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all cases this a precedes an r, or I, that is, just the two 
sounds before which the neutral vowel is most common in 
England, e. g. altar, fatal 



III. Dissimilation. 

This principle has of course a less wide field than that 
which we have just considered. The same sound is less 
likely to occur twice in inconvenient proximity, than dif- 
ferent sounds. Like Assimilation, it is sometimes an aux- 
iliary cause of new change, sometimes it prevents the 
regular process of change. Its operation is restricted to 
some of the places in which either by regular substitution, 
or by the loss of a letter, or by the resolution of a semi- 
vowel into a vowel, or by the addition of suffixes to roots 
or bases, or by two of these causes combined, the same. 
vowel-sound occurred twice. It acts, I say, only in some 
of these j)laces, because the most obvious method was to 
let the two vowels so meeting coalesce into one long 
vowel : and this often took place. For example, when 
sequ-ontiir was tending to become sequ-untur by the regu- 
lar substitution of u for o, since the double u would have 
been difficult to pronounce, the two often coalesced, and 
(q being rarely written after the loss of its peculiar atten- 
dant u) the result was sec-untur, when the tendency to 
weaken o to u in these forms had become too strong and 
too universal to be resisted. But the natural dislike to 
such a transformation is seen in the fact that the old 
spelling sequontur was still retained even in the Augustan 
acre, side by side with the new. Similarly we find in 
indifferent use equos and ecus, aequom and aecum, quom 
and cum, &e. In all these cases this retention of the o, 
this bar to the regular change, is due to the principle of 
Dissimilation. In some instances no doubt this principle 
was aided by another cause. If the weakening of o to z^ 
had taken place, and the two vowels had then coalesced, 
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there would often have resulted much confusion. Thus 
uoltus would have been allowed to sink into ultus; uolnus 
into ulnus, &c. Here therefore there was all the more 
need for letting the natural tendency to Dissimilation act 
fully. 

Corssen gives as examples of this bar, beside the well- 
known uolt, uolcanus, &c., the cases Avhere original o is 
retained in the sufHx -olus, which generally sank to -ulus ; 
as friiiolus, Scaeuola, &c. ^ The combination uu seems to 
have only been tolerated when another vowel followed, in 
which case the second u was of course really the semi- 
vowel V, and there was no real meeting of identical sounds, 
e. g. in illuuies. 

The meeting of i with i occurred more frequently : 
e.g. from the resolution of ei into i, as i^etieiy petii ; uieis^, 
uiis. Here the combination was allowed, because contrac- 
tion would in such cases have produced immense confu- 
sion: but where possible it w^as permitted. Thus when 
De-is became Diis by weakening, it was at once shortened 
into Dis ; and genitives like Vergilii were also contracted, 
except when a poet found the older form more convenient. 
To avoid the double i, the radical vowel of ^iac was long 
kept at e, e.g. proiecerey traiecere, &c., found in Lucretius 
and Virgil ; and when the e had sunk to i, the difficulty 
was avoided by dropping one of the vowels, as obicio, 
adicio, &c.^ 

But when the difficult combination arose from the 
meeting of the end of a nominal- base with a case-suffix, 
or even a new formative suffix, then dissimilation stepped 
in and prevented the occurrence of the sound. One of 
the two vowels became e ; thus ali-inus became alienus. 
Similarly when e would naturally have sunk to i in the 
last syllable of the root, it was retained, as in abietis, not 

' 1 II. 392, &c. 2 gee p. 152. 

3 At a somewhat late time, if we may judge from poetry. Thus Yirgil 
(Aen. VI. 420) has oMcit off am { = ohijicit)^ but Lucan (ix. 188) Povipeiumque 
dels obicit. Yet in Virgil we fi.ud reice scamied as a dissyllable, which 
could not be if each i was heard. 
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abiitis, and Anienis from Anioin), though from cardo{n) 
we have cardinis. So also in the formation of a secondary 
noun we see the same influence. Although before -tat 
bases in o regularly allow the o to sink into i (as from 
uero-, ueritat-), yet if i precedes, the o does not sink below 
e, as in pie-tat-, uarie-tat-, and many others \ The root 
AG is frequently used to form a sort of causal verb^; in 
which case the vowel naturally sinks to i, or is altogether 
lost, e.g. leuigare, pur{i)ga7^e, obiurigare^ and mr{i)gium. 
But when i precedes, this vowel was kept at e, as uariegare. 
Lastly, the older form' of the genitives ipsius, illius, &c, 
is to be accounted for on this principle. " We have seen 
the ti occurring in forms like corporus (p. 165), a weaken- 
ing of Graeco-Italian -os. But this' u regularly sank to i, 
and consequently we might have expected to find ipsiis or 
ipsis : the change was prevented by the preceding ^. 

Finally, the combination ee is avoided in eeis by the 
forms eis or ieis, both in the nom. and the dat. or abl. 
plural. And the only reason, apparently, why we find the 
one relic of the older form of the present participle, so 
often mentioned, euntem, is that if the usual weakening 
took place in it, we should have a double e sound. 

These, with a few others of the same class, are the 
main examples of Dissimilation — a principle which (as will 
have been observed) acts almost exclusively in hindering 
weakening, which but for it would, on the analogy of 
similar forms, have certainly taken place, 

1 Corssen, l 310. 

2 So apparently in A.S. we have edd-ig-an, to make happy, from edd, 
happiness, fand-ig-an, to cause to find, to search out, tempt. 

3 In Plautus, Trin. 68, ed. Brix, though Fleckeisen reads ohiurgito, 
not so well, I thinJi, 
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1. Loss 

of Greek 
vowels. 



Perhaps 
produced 
by greater 
freedom of 
the accent 
at an 
earlier 
'period. 



I return for a short time to the Greek. As the last 
two forms of chancre had little effect on the viororous 
vowel-system of the Greek, it is only natural that it should 
have suffered still less from loss. Indeed the only class of 
words in which a vowel is dropped with any regularity is 
in those verbs which formed their continuous stem by re- 
duplication. In these the radical vowel commonly fell 
out. Many of the cases have been already mentioned ; as 
fYL-j{€)j/-o/jiaCy /uUL-/i{€)vco, iTi-7r{e)T-0L> 7Te-(^(e)v-co, &c. This 
loss is one reason for believing that the accent in Greek 
was not originally regulated by the length of the last syl- 
lable, but was free to fall, as was natural, on whatever syl- 
lable more especially modified the original idea — here 
therefore on the first : for had it been on the radical syl- 
lable always, as \vould be necessary under the later law — 
e.g. fjbi-fjievw, — it is almost inconceivable that the accented 
vowel should have been suffered to drop. It is quite true 
that this view is not free from objection, though less so, 
as I think, than any other. For example, it may be asked 
how it happened that, if the accent was ahvays on the re- 
duplicated syllable, the vowel was yet regularly weakened 
to L We may ans\ver that it is less remarkable that an 
accentuated vowel should be w^eakened than that it should 
be lost : but this answer allows the difficulty. It is hardly 
conceivable that the accent should have been originally on 
the radical syllable, and remained there after the redupli- 
cation sufficiently long to allow the new syllable to be 
weakened regularl}^, and then — after the importance of 
that syllable had so far faded out of the consciousness of 

p. E. 19 
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those who used it — should have been thrown back on to 
it, and so the radical vowel have been lost. It would de- 
stroy the very principle of the theory, that there was a 
natural connection between accent and sense, if we should 
thus suppose that a syllable could be accented after it had 
lost its meaning, in times when accent had not yet become 
bound by quantity. Some other explanation must be 
found if this theory is to be maintained. May the change 
of the vowel in the reduplicated (and accented) syllable 
have been due to dissimilation as well as to weakening ? 
We have already seen in words like yiyova how the 
Greeks avoided the occurrence of the same vowel in con- 
secutive syllables. As the vowel in the radical syllable 
was nearly always e in those verbs which formed their 
protracted stem in this manner, the choice of i for the 
vowel of the reduplicated syllable would thus be ex- 
plained : it gives a variation in sound, but the smallest 
possible. 

The theory of the original freedom of the accent is 
maintained by Corssen in the third division of his work on 
the Latin language — that which deals with accentuation — 
the JBetommg. It is true that this part is open to many 
objections: it contains more of hypothesis and less of facts 
than the Aussprache and Vokalismus : and difficulties, 
such as that mentioned above, are not met. Still on the 
whole his theory seems to me more satisfactory than any 
other. It is confirmed to some extent by the Sanskrit 
verbs which are analogous to those which we are consider- 
ing ; for at least in the singular they are accented on the 
reduplicated syllable. The augment too is accented in 
Sanskrit ; as on this theory it could not fail to be, if the 
augment was originally (as seems certain, whatever may 
have been its meaning) an addition from without, and 
alien to the verb; and so differing in kind from reduplica- 
tioi], which added no new element to the root. So this 
principle, if true, would explain other losses in Greek 
which occur in augmented tenses, but not so regularly as 
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in the present: I mean cases like e-a{e)x-'Ov^ from ^Ja€x 
or sjcpx^, and eaiTOfjurjv for e-creTr-oiJLrjv] where the rough 
breathing was probably a mistake, on the analogy of the 
present eiroixai and the imperfect elTrofjbrjv ; in this last the 
breathing was misplaced, the process being k-deir-oiiriv, 
eeirofLrjv, keiroixriv, elTrofirjv, 

Lastly, we find a vowel sometimes lost in formative 
suffixes before a case suffix, e.g. 7raT(e)p-o9. The fact that 
the € does not fall out in the accusative where it is ac- 
cented, whilst the genitive and dative have the accent on 
the case-suffix, seems to point again to accent as the cause 
of the loss. But why the accent was on the suffix in the 
genitive and dative alone, is not so easily answered. Was 
the accent originally on all case-suffixes — as modifying the 
radical idea ? and was it then commonly thrown back from 
the natural tendency in all languages — less felt in Greek 
however than in most— to shorten a final syllable ? But 
I confess myself entirely unable to explain why particular 
cases like irarpo^ still kept it unchanged. 

Examples of loss in Latin are much more numerous — 
another proof of the weakness of the Latin vowel system 
compared with the Greek. They are so various that it is 
difficult to bring them under general heads. Perhaps the 
best plan will be to give, a list of the most important, and 
see afterwards what general conclusions may be drawn 
from them. 

Corssen^ now rejects the hypothesis that a is lost in Loss of a; 
the perfects of the first conjugation — e.g. cub(a)ui, nec(a)- 
ui, — formed, like others of the same class, from the bases 
Cuba, need, &c. by the addition of ui the remnant of fui^: 
for it is possible that this termination was joined directly 
to the simple root, in which case there would have been 
no loss of a, whilst the present was formed from a base 
crepd: compare rya/jb-ecp but <yafie-(D in Greek: and in one 
case at least we have an infinitive, son-eve. On the other 

1 Schleicher, Camp. 57. 2 Corss. 11. 520 note. 

3 See Schleicher, Covi;p. 828. 
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hypothesis the weakened supine cubitum, where the reason 
for the I Hes in the dental t, probably led the way to 
cuhmi and then to cuhid. In nouns this loss is rare : but 
uirgo may be a shorter form of uirdgo^ : darns with 
clamor and grains are from fs/cal and \/ghar (%<Xjoa) : and 
Corssen points to |ja^77i(X and cupressus, which represent 
the Greek iraXafjurj and /cvTrdptaao^, 

The loss of (I take the vowels according to their 
strength) is even more rare. We find uict{o)Tixy alt{o)rix, 
2nst{o)rina, &c. where the new siiffix has forced out the 
vowel of the old. 

The next vowel — u — is only lost before I : and I have 
before said that I has something of the vowel in itself. 
Thus itvnclum, as is well known, occurs at least as often as 
the older idnculwn in verse-writers even of the Augustan 
age. Others Y\ke jpoduvi, uehidam^ do not seem to occur 
in the literary dialect later than the Plautine age, till 
podum is found again in Prudentius. Some words appear 
with a double form in Plautus, as j^opuhis and poplus, dis- 
ciplina and discipidina, and templo but extempido^. These 
"syncopated forms" when they occur in Latin poets are 
generally explained as "poetical licenses" — a radically 
false theory, if it means that Virgil and Horace used ir- 
regular forms which ordinary m.en of the time could not 
have used. The truth is the very opposite of this state- 
ment : a pronunciation of uinculum and similar words, in 
which the u was either barely heard, or not heard at all, 
was the universal pronunciation of the day : it was one of 
the regular weakenings of the popular use, which can be 
distinctly traced upon inscriptions through many centu- 
ries, and always on the increase : which was also prevalent 
anions'' the different Italian dialects. Educated men of 

o 

Virgil's day laboured to restore the u ; aad there can be 
no doubt that one effect of the Augustan literature >vas to 

^ It is connected, perhaps with more prohability, by Curtius with 
dpydoj, dpyddes, from a root VAKG = to swell. 

■' Plant. Pers. 775, 782. 3 BaccK 968. 
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stem to some extent the gen era!' corruption of the lan- 
guage as shown in this and numerous other ways. Only 
these writers did not entirely debar themselves from the 
forms in daily use. Therefore their use of these vulgar 
forms was an infringement of their rule as poets, not such 
an infringement of some stricter non-poetical standard as 
is implied by the term ''poetic license." The u also fell 
out almost i^3gularly in the secondary suffix -ulo, when 
preceded by n, or r, which then assimilated themselves to 
the following I, and so produced the terminations -ello, 
-illo, -olio, -ullo ; e.g. ocellus (for ocuiulus), stella (for stei^- 
ula), hovitdlics (for h^omomdus) , corolla (for coron-ula), 
stilla for stir-ula : sometimes -ido was added to a word in 
which it already occurred, with a similar result ; as piupil- 
lus for pujyul-ulus (that is piqnilo + ulo) y oscillum from os- 
ctol'icm, &c. ; see the lists given by Corssen\ 

Just as u fell out before I, so e was lost before r ; es- 
pecially in the suffixes -ero, -hero, &c. Thus we have 
lih[e)ri, cap{e)ri, mf[e)ra, late-b(e)ra, and numerous 
others. Similarly the suffix -teiv is weakened to -t7V, as 
in dextro, sinistro, neutro, nostro ; and then often to -tin as 
in equestr^i-s, &c. : so also ae-ero becomes ac-ri-s. And the 
same weakening which we have seen in TraT{e)p6<^ is found 
in pat{e)ris, also in ag{e)ri, aeg{e)ri, nig[e)ri, p)ig{e)ri, &c. 
These are common and well known. Rather less obvious 
is the loss of e in salictmn ; compare dtmietum, quercetwm, 
&c. This vowel is also lost in perfects, like a above : as 
deb{e)idy doc{e)ui, Jiah{e)in^. 

But the loss of all these vowels is small compared with 
that of if the thinnest of all the vowels and most likely to 
die out ; both when it was radical, and when it was the 
substitute for a stronger vowel. From the long list of its 
omissions ^ it seems capable of falling out of almost any 
place. Thus it disappears before c in calx (calic-) ; before 
g in pur {i)garey iur(i)gvam; before d in cal{i)dus (the true 
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form of Augustus' day, on the authority of the Emperor 
himself), ual(%)de, u{ui)dus, aiL{i)deo, gau{i)deo (but ^am- 
sus) ; before t incessantly, as miser{%)tiis, often in Lucretius 
in words which the next generation of writers did not 
allow to be contracted, as pos{i)ta^ (though the compound, 
re-pos(i)tus, is a favourite both of Virgil and Horace, and 
demands the weakening by its length) ; in al{i)tiis, quae- 
s(i)tory audac{i)teTy &c. ; in the old verbs /er(^)i, est (i.e. 
edit)y uol{i)t; (that is to say, if these forms did really em- 
ploy the connecting vowel analogously to the other per- 
sons — -ferimuSy &c.); before m and n at the beginning of 
numerous suffixes, as siimmus for supiTmis, hruina for hreu- 
ima, teg{%)men, sig{i)num (whence sigimdimi or sigilluTn)^ 
aluin{i)niis, &c. — for the Graeco-Italian e in these forma- 
tions probably passed through i before it was dropped, on 
the analogy of terminus^ &c. ; before s in comparative suf- 
fixes, if Corssen be right in his very ingenious suggestions 
that, on the analogy of magis, satis (i. e. magiios, satius, so 
also mox is a neuter comparative from mouoc-ius {sjmov), 
whence onouoc-is and mo(to)oc-Sy the i being dropped before 
the s ; also that uix = ui-c-ius, a comparative of ui-co, an 
adjective formed from iiis^ ; as also the forms als, ex, uls, 
sii(h)s, &c., where the s is difficult to account for, and this 
(conjectural) explanation seems to me more probable than 
any other. It is certainly confirmed by the superlative 
forms in -sto (the Greek -taro) : these are probably only 
the comparatives intensified by the addition of the prono- 
minal base -to; then the ^ is traceable in pra-is-to or 
jyraesto "near," as "most before" you; it is lost in iuxta 
for iug-is-ta "most joining on." The i is also lost before s 
as before t in verbal forms like es,fers, &c. 

Much more numerous and important are the cases 
where i is lost in verbal formations before 5, when another 
s precedes, which after the loss of course coalesces with 

^ Quint. I. 6, 19. The Emperor may at least be evidence to a form, 
even if he, like Sigismund, could not create it. 



2 I. 1059. 



^ See Krit, Beitrdge, p. 62. 
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the other. Such forms are dixti for dic-si-sti ; which 
occurs very frequently in the comedians, but not again 
in literature till the Silver age. Similarly the subjunc- 
tive perfects faxim, for fefaci-sim, ausim for aiosi-sim, 
the futura exacta/ac^o for fefaci-so^, occepso for ob-cecapi- 
so, the pluperfects ex-stinxem for extinxi-sem, uixem for 
uixi-semy and the infinitives dixe, traxe — all shew the 
same loss. Schleicher indeed objects to these formations 
on the ground that the second s between two vowels 
must have become r and the i before it changed to e, 
as actually did take place in fecerim, which certainly fol- 
lowed the common Latin rule. Therefore he assumes^ 
an older and a younger formation^ and that in the older 
the suffix was added directly to the root, as fac-sim. 
This I think is improbable from the very periphrastic 
character of these tenses : compare the passive f actus sim, 
where the first part is recognised as a complete word, 
not a mere root or even a base : and I think that the 
weak ^, coming in the third syllable after a strong explo- 
sive sound, would scarcely be heard ; and so the necessity 
for changing 5 to r would not be felt : afterwards when 
fefaci had sunk to feci the i would be more distinctly 
heard and affect the following s more. The history of 

1 The old explanation of these forms, that e. g. faxo was formed directly 
from ^fac by adding so, as in Greek (see especially Madvig, Opusc. 11. 
64, &c.), is approved by Eoby {Grammar, 198). It is to me improbable, 
(1) because if that method of forming the future had survived in Latin at 
all, we should surely have found more traces of it ; (2) because the future 
suffix was -sya, and this should have appeared as ~sio in Latin ; (3) because 
compounds like occepso must be later than capiam, and yet they exhibit 
this assumed older form of the futm-e suffix ; (4) because these forms can 
hardly be separated from the subjunctives; (5) because faxo, at least, is 
unmistakeably in use the future of the completed action. The objection, 
on the other hand, that s must have become r between two vowels is un- 
doubtedly formidable : but I think the account given above gives some 
explanation of the difficulty, though it does not remove it. 

2 Comp. p. 831. — Corssen assumes, to account for these forms, an indi- 
cative perfect faxi, i. e. fac + s/, a later form and distinct from feci whence 
fecerim{=fecl'Sim). Such perfects no doubt often occurred; but here I 
prefer to derive both forms from a reduplicated perfect, which occurs 
in the Oscan, fefaci. This can be weakened in two ways, one as in the 
text, the other by dropping the «., through the accent being on the re- 
duplicated Bj]lQMe—fef(a)ciy fe{f)ci, feci. 
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these forms is the same as that of uinclum, Sec, mentioned 
above : they are found constantly in the comic writers 
who represent the pronunciation of ordinary life, and they 
were doubtless heard in ordinary talk in the Augustan 
age, and are therefore sometimes, but very rarely, used by 
Horace and Yirgil. The other conjugations, the 1st, 2nd 
and 4th, could form tbeir futurum exactum and subjunc^ 
tive perfect in the same way from the earliest times down 
to the days of Ennius and Plautus, but not much later. 
Thus in Plautus we liave amasso (i.e. amaui-so, which re- 
gularly became arriaiiero) , seruasso, prohibessis {i.e. prohi- 
beid-sis or prohibueris) . Here it would seem that the loss 
of the u as well as the ^ led to a compensatory doubling of 
the s\ 

The cases in which the vowels have fallen out in com- 
position are sufficiently numerous and peculiar to deserve 
a short separate noticed The stronger vowels indeed did 
not fall out under these circumstances, at least without 
first sinking to a lower sound : co-ago, doubtless, first be- 
came coigo on the analogy of red-igo, &c. and so passed to 
cogo. And most of the instances in which seems to have 
fallen out, appear to me rather cases of contraction, e.g. 
qicorsimi from quo-uorswm, where we have a sliding to- 
gether of the double no, than an elision of either : this is 
true also of prosa for p)ro-uorsa, and Corssen's assumed 
vio'iiox; of co{i)uncti and ho{i)ornus where the lost letter 
was 3/; in all these cases the vowels which met were the 
cognate and ic which easily united. The loss of u is sin- 
gularly rare ; it is apparently confined to the last syllable 
of manu in compounds like man{iL)suetus, man{ii)datus, 
man{u)cep)S, &c. : the length of these words rendered the 
loss of some part inevitable, and therefore the unaccented 
vowel was naturally the first to go. The loss of e and i i^ 
common enough. Thus e is lost in ol{e)facio, moncupo, i.e. 
nomen-cupo, posse for p)ot{e)se : in numerals often with a 



^ See, however, Boby, Qrammar, p. 198. 
' For a fuller list of examples, see Corssen, 11. 573- 
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consonant, as q'idn{que)decim, sept{em)ussis, &c. Its loss 
in the reduplicated perfects is well known, e.g. in rec{e)- 
cidi, ret[e)tidL In all these cases the first part of the 
compound has suffered : the loss has fallen on the second 
member ia prae{he)ndo, co-it{e)ntio (which finally sank to 
contio, like noiui-uentius to nuntkis), in hi-{ge)nae, fnaU- 
g{e)nus, and numerous others. The loss of i is commoner 
still; e.g. au{i)-spex, nau[i)fragus, im{i)-decim, sinci'put for 
semi-caput, officina for opi-ficiiia, pau[ci)-peT, sti{:pi)-pen- 
dium and others; in the second part of the compounds, as 
su-r{i)go,co-(i)mo, sur-{ri)pui, re-p)Os{i)-tus &c., mr{i)gium, 
prae-{i)toi% indu-(i)tiae, iubeo perhaps for ms-hibeo, &c. 

What is the immediate cause of this vowel-loss ? We 
know that the general cause is the general principle of all 
phonetic change. But why did these particular syllables 
suffer to such an extent, while others in the same word 
get off scot free ? Corssen replies that the cause must be 
the accent. The syllable which lost the vowel must have 
been the unaccented syllable. Then how far is this a priori 
decision confirmed by the facts of the Latin language t In 
order to clear up this point Corssen has instituted an 
elaborate inquiry into the laws of the Latin accent \ I 
have already said that these results did not seem to me 
to be as certain as those of the earlier portions of his 
book : since however they are at least probable, and if 
true have an important bearing on this part of our subject, 
I will give them here very briefly. 

Corssen believes that there was an older and a younger 
law of accentuation in Italy, as well as in Greece. For 
the latter law he has the good authority of Priscian and 
Servius. The former rests on a large number of particular 
forms in both languages, which will not fit in with the 
law in use at the flourishing period of their respective 
literatures : I will describe the younger law first, as being 
certain ; and then state the main points in which Corssen s 
assumed earlier law differs from it. 
1 II. 794—947. 
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By the rule then of the Roman literary period we find. 



1. Monosyllables. 
Yowel long by nature. 



, short "^ . 



2. Dissyllahles. 
last vowel long. 

short, and first short. 

long. 

3. Trisyllables, or more. 
penult short. 

long (position). 

(nature), and last long. 

short. 



Circumflexed. 
res 
fons 
sol 
fles 



Eoma 
donum 



lectica 
ciuilis 



Acute. 



mel 
c6r 

n6x 



R6mae 
n^pos 
^rma 
deus 



^scia 

p6stu]as 

puella 

tegentes 

pudicae 

audisses 



The circumflex or "broken high tone," as Corssen 
calls it, was not the same tone throughout : prima erecta 
rursus in grauem flectitur, as Servius defines it. And this 
sinking of the tone is doubtless the reason why it is never 
found separated from the end of the word by more than 
one short syllable. Its natural place therefore would seem 
to be at the very end. Yet so little was the Latin in- 
clined to accentuate the last syllable, that the circumflex 
is never found upon it in dissyllables, except when the 
original last syllable has been wholly or partially lost, 
as in tllic{e), credon^e), and the similar nostrd{t{)s, 
audi{ui)t 

Loss therefore may be expected in unaccentuated syl- 
lables : that is, on all original final syllables (which, as we 

1 That is naturally short, and lengthened (for prosody) only by posi- 
tion. Natural length is either radical, as in stare ; or the result of vow- 
el-intensification, as ducit, or of contraction, as amds. Mere length by 
position, in words like nox, amia, &g. must be distinguished from this. 
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shall presently see, did suffer most severely) ; in the syl- 
lable immediately before the accented syllable (and we 
have already seen the loss of the vowel in many such ; 
in c{a)larus, c{a)lamor, text{o)rina, pist{o)rina, discip{u)lma, 
lib(e)rare, fah{e)rica, pat{e)ronus, cer{e)ritus, Gal{{)care, 
pur(i)gare, teg{i)mentum, or at least in the simpler forms 
from which these are derived) ; and in the penultima 
when following the accent (as we saw in pal{a)ma, uin- 
c{u)lum, per{c{u)lum, lib{e)ri, ded{e)rot, no{ue)ram, quae- 
s{{)tor, uol{i)tis, &c.). In longer words, generally either 
derivatives or compounds, there seems to have been a 
middle tone; in compounds on that part which lost its 
original accent, i.e. the first, e.g. uersi-jnllis, circum-sisto, 
because the significance of the first member did not allow 
it to sink to a grave accent : but in derivatives it is cer- 
tainly the most important part which suffers, as ira-cmidus, 
longi-tudo. Some excessively long compounds might even 

T T T T 

have two middle tones, as quina-uicendria, uerbi-uelitdtio. 

The main result given by these facts is this : the 
accent was dependent on the quantity of the pennltima : 
it was even fixed to its place by the length or shortness of 
the penultima. Thus the accentuation of the Latin was 
far more stiff than that of the Greek. It is true that in 
Greek (at least in accordance with the rule observed in 
the age of literary activity) the accent could not stand 
farther back than the antepenultima. But within that 
limit it was free to range. As Corssen admirably puts it : 
*Hhe quantity limits the accent as to where it shall not 
stand ; not as to where it shall stand." It could and often 
did stand on the last syllable. In Latin it could not : and 
without doubt the monotonous weakening of this last 
syllable is closely connected with this comparative stiffness 
of the Latin accentuation. 

But though the quantity thus reigned over the accent 
in Latin, yet it was not unaffected by it in its turn. The 
accent could shorten syllables and even cause their entire 
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loss. It could shorten grave (i.e. unaccented) vowels,' 
whether final or not: for example, jp'iljJ^, molestus, ofell(»^ 
It could abolish the final syllable, as in dic{e), dger{ps), 
fdGul{is), and many others, which will presently appear in 
their order\ Thus though ''the quantity could bind and 
'break' the accent" (i.e. in the circumflex), "the accent 
limited and shortened the quantity. It was a conflict of 
inherent powers within the wordV But while the in- 
fluence of the accent was but sporadic — acting in a few 
words like those above mentioned — the influence of the 
quantity was regular. Therefore in the prime of Latin 
literature the quantity ruled the accent in the main. But 
the inevitable tendency of the accent to win the day at 
last, w^as only checked, in no way beaten back, by the 
Augustan rules. How supreme it had become by the 
beginning of the fifth century after Christ, is to be 
seen by a glance at the inscriptions of that time. We 
find, for example, these lines at the beginning of a pa- 
thetic epitaph of that date: it marked the grave of a 
little girl, called Felicity : — 

Quod dulcis nati, quod cara pignora praestant, 
Continet hie tumulus, membra qui parva retentat. 
Dolorem sine fine dedit Felicitas isto, 
Clauditur infelix falso cognomine dicta ^, &a 

The first three lines all contain "false quantities:" the 
last happens to be correct by the Yirgilian standard ; and 
at first sight we set down the whole epitaph as full of 
barbarous errors. But this is wrong : the epitaph is right 
enough in the main if judged by the principle on which 
it was written. The old hexameter-form is retained : but 
the beat of the first syllable in each foot, which is given 
by a long syllable in the old hexameter, can be given here 
by accent as well as by quantity. Six such beats are 
required, and nothing more: the syllables m thesi are 
unimportant; if short, when by the old rule they ought 

^ See Corssen's lists, ii. 831. 2 j^_ jj^ §32^ 

« lb. II. 396, ed. 1. 
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to be long (as cava), they can be left short; if long where 
they should have been short (as felicitas), they can if 
unaccented be shortened. That this is the general rule, 
in spite of exceptions (like memhrd, above), will, I think, 
be clear to any one who looks at many of these epitaphs 
of the later period. 

But in classical times, as we have seen, accent was in 
complete dependence on the quantity of the penultima : 
sometimes affecting other syllables, but not touching this 
one. How then are we to account for occasional weaken- 
ings like uict{d)rix, &lq.1 Here accent and quantity ought 
to have agreed to preserve the o ; and yet it is absolutely 
lost. 

To explain this and many other such difficulties Gorssen 
assumes an older law of accentuation, differing from that 
in common use in two main points. 

1. The acute luas not bound hy the length of the peniil- 
tima. This will account for cases where a penultimate 
vowel, long by nature or position, on which by the later 
rule the accent must have fallen, has been either absolutely 
lost, as crep{a)ui, vict{d)rix, su{buo)rsimi, dedrot (for dede- 
runt), d'ix[is)ti, &c., or shortened, as fidei (from fideis), 
iUms, homtnis, pldtea, doceo, dMimus, in all of which the 
penultima was once undoubtedly long. The same applies 
to compounds, like cdgnitus, peiero, &c.; and to the mani- 
fold cases where the quality of the vowel is weakened 
though the original quantity is retained, as in dnhelo, in- 
qulroy dccuso; or in condemno, inennis, where the vowel 
is long by position. All these cases can be explained by 
supposing the accent to have fallen originally on the ante- 
penultima, despite the length of the penultima— hardly in 
any other way. 

2. The accent might fall even on the fourth syllable 
from the end. This possibility will account for cases where 
the antepenultima has fallen out, though by the usual law 
it ought to have been the accent: e.g. in iur{i)ginm, gdu- 
{%)deo, puer{i)tia, p6p{u)licus, sur{ri)puit, d4{hi)heo, ret{e)- 
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tulit, and countless others*. Another effect was the loss 
of the final vowel or syllable, as dnimal{e)y frugifer{o3), 
opifex, i.e. 6pific[i)s, Sometimes we see side by side the 
results of this method, and those of the later rule, long 
after that one had become general : e. g. dnimae besides 
animdi from animdis, dederwvus by dederlmus : so also in 
trisyllables dMerunt by dederunt. Such double forms 
shew the length of the contest : in which the later me- 
thod was doubtless assisted by the new acquaintance with 
Greek laws of acceutuation : but which certainly dated 
from an earlier time, as is shewn by the numerous synco- 
pated forms in Plautus, and seems even to have been as 
old as the xii. Tables. 

I have already mentioned that Corssen holds a similar 
older law of accentuation lo have existed in Greece as well 
as in Italy. Such an agreement would materially increase 
the probability in either case ; for we should regard this 
older freer state as that of the Graeco-Italian time, and 
should conclude that each nation developed out of this, 
after the separation, its own system of accentuation as of 
pronunciation". And we should be confirmed in this be- 

' See Corssen, ii, 334. 

2 The evidence for an older system in Greece consists (1) of the redu- 
plicated presents (see p. 191), like fiLix{€)i/o}, where the accent ought by the 
later iTile to have fallen on the last vowel ; which would therefore not 
have been lost: (2) of nouns ending in ws, as duo-epcjs, do-reoos, &c., where 
the 0) must have been long, while it is not probable that the vowel of the 
penultima was always mute ; at least it is often scanned as a full short : 
(3) of the words ending in at and ol which are accented on the antepen- 
ultima ; these cannot really have been long in quantity and at the same 
time short for ac<jent: (4) of some feminines like €V7n^o{^)ia, d\r)d€{a-)La, 
&c. ; in them the final a was doubtless long originally, and it is incon- 
ceivable that the accent should have been thrown back if the long final 
had always power over it; neither is it probable that the a was first 
shortened and then the accent thrown back, for there seems no other rea- 
son for the shortening of the a, except the distance of the accent ; at aU 
events in words like lepela (sacrifice), dovXeta, where the accent seems to 
have been alwavs on the penultimate, the final a was never shortened. 
The possibility of the accent being farther back than the antepenultima, 
is shewn by syncopated words like ^^/3(a)XT7Tat, '^'X(o)(9oyaey, €yiy{e)v€To, &c. 
Here it would certainly seem that the accent on the first syllable must 
have been the cause of throwing out the vowels from the radical syllable, 
which ought moreover to have been accented. These indications clearly 
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lief by discovering that in Sanskrit the accent is absolutely 
free — is subject to no general law, but shews many traces 
of a battle between the radical syllable and those prefixed 
or suffixed, which modified it. The Sanskrit system has 
been left in a sufficiently simple form to enable us to say 
with certainty that the principle of it was this : that the 
accent should fall to that syllable which was felt to be 
most important. This is the mark of the freshest power 
of conception in a people : and is the principle which we 
may therefore with some certainty attribute to the Indo- 
Europeans. Of the other derived nations, the Greek 
stands nearest to the Sanskrit, by still keeping the power 
of emphasising change of idea expressed by suffixes ; but 
it was bound by the rule that the accent could not stand 
farther back than the antepenultima. In Latin we see an 
additional loss of energy, in the weakness of its termina- 
tions, as well as the restraints which it shares with the 
Greek. The German family, in which the accent was un- 
affected by quantity, but always thrown back as far as pos- 
sible in the word, shews the least living force of all. 

Such, briefly stated, are Corssen's views about accent, 
so far as I understand them. His theory is certainly arbi- 
trary ; and many of the instances on which he relies to 
prove it, may be susceptible of a different explanation. 
But as it seems to me both possible and plausible, and as 
I know of no other equally good, I have thought it right 
to give it here. 

It is not probable that the vowels thus lost fell out 
abruptly, with no intermediate step. Before a short vowel 
finally vanished it commonly passed through a stage in 
which it was scarcely heard though still written, retained 

do not amount to proof : but they at least give us some reason for be- 
lieving it probable that at an earlier period the Greek accentuation was 
more free than afterwards. 

It may be observed, that the accent in Greek words seems even to 
have had the power of lengthening short syllables, when many came to- 
gether: e. g. ao(p(I)T€poSj eviJovvfMos, &c. If the older law be allowed, we 
might explain similarly forms like duTrerios [Od. iv. 477). In rap-qXeyrjs, 
vc7]yevr)s, &c. the vowel is also changed ; so too in vireprj^avost from virepi 
{vireip). See Curtius, Erl. 131 and 166. 
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without possessing any definite quantity, and liable there- 
fore to be pronounced more or less distinctly according to 
chance of position. Such vowels accordingly had not the 
full length of a short vowel, for scanning, and therefore 
could be ignored at the pleasure of the writer, whether 
they occur in enclitics, as Ipse, est, qiddem, &c., or in the 
grave syllable of accented words, as vohlptas, vidnu, hdne, 
&c. Further, such a vowel could be disregarded even 
before two consonants, as senectuti^ , ferentdrium, &c.'^; also, 
when a word ended with a consonant which was weakly 
sounded, such as m, n, s, t, d, and the next word began 
with a consonant, the vowel before the final consonant if 
weak itself was not lengthened by " position." These facts 
are conclusively proved by Corssen, by numerous examples^ 
from the Latin dramatists, who give us the best evidence 
of the common pronunciation of the day: to these vanish- 
ing vowels, he gives the name ''irrational." This then is 
the cause of the apparent irregularities in the lines of 
Plautus and Terence ; which are regular enough if we do 
not apply the standard of Greek metre to them. In these 
writers such vowels (following the analogy of the spoken 
language) are dumb although written. But this license 
was impossible in the regular metrical system of the Au- 
gustan poets. They could not brook these syllables which 
were neither alive nor dead. For them every vowel must 
be a full long, or a full short, or cease to exist altogether : 
they could not make up one short syllable out of two or 
three half-heard ones. Consequently they either struck out 
the lingering vowel-sound altogether, as in dextra, or raised 
it to a full short, as dextera ; they could not leave it am- 

i Plaut. Trin. 398. ^ j^. 455. 

3 II. 608—669. For a long list of similar examples, see the excellenfc 
edition of the Trimimmus , by Brix, Intr. p. 16. 

The short vowel before doubled consonants in Plautus, e. g. simillimaef 
FhiUpimm, is not parallel. These are to be explained by the well-known 
fact that the double consonant was not luritten before the days of Attius, 
and therefore the sound wavered between a long and a short, but was pro- 
bably always distinctly heard. So also in words like uxor, senex, Alex- 
ander the reason of the apparently irregular shortening is, that x did not 
sound much more than s. 
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biguous as dexter a, where the vowel was heard indeed, 
but did not take up the time of a full short. It was no 
doubt especially the introduction into Rome of the dac- 
tylic metre, which favoured short syllables, that stopped 
in written Latin the ever-increasing vowel corruption, and 
fixed the vocalism at that j)oint which it had reached 
at Cicero's time. • But the spoken Latin was being further 
corrupted none the less: its downward path must be traced 
through the vernaculars and into the Romance dialects. 

This explanation of the extensive corruption and loss 
of vowels in the Latin — that it was caused by the vowel 
gradually dying out of unaccented syllables — seems to me 
by far the most probable. It is given, as I have already 
said, by Corssen; it is also now maintained by EitschP, 
though a different view was taken by him in the Prolego- 
mena to the Triivurtimm ; by Dr Wagner in the admirable 
Introduction to his edition of the Auhdaria, the first at- 
tempt with, which I am acquainted to make known in 
England the process and results of etymological research 
in Germany; and by Prof. Munro, in a review of Dr Wag- 
ners book I The opposite view was formerly held by 
Ritschl, that the words were compressed in the utterance, 
e.g. that munus was sounded as onnus (not as manus, with 
the last syllable " dumb") ; similarly that we should pro- 
nounce snex, svor for seiiex^ soror, &c.^ This theory is of- 
ten supported by instances like jm^e, mere, &c. in French, 
where the t is supposed to have fallen out through this 
compression of the total sound*. Put the reference to 
French to prove the pronunciation of Latin, seems to me 
just as deceptive as to argue from modern to ancient 

1 See RliciniscUes Musciun, xiv. 400. 

2 Camh. Univ. Gazette, April 28, 1869. 

3 In tlie first edition of this work I wrongly attributed this view to 
Prof. Key. He writes: "In my * Comments' on a pamphlet by Dr 
Donaldson (then Mr D.) published in 1845, I expressed my dissent from 
Bentley's doctrine (ad. Ter. Eun. 2, 3, 66) that senex should be read as 
s'nex'\ I owe Prof. Key an apology for this error. 

-* It is, I think, more truly explained by Wagner {A^lL Introd. p. xxxiv. 
note) as having been assimilated to the r. 

P. E. 20 
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Greek. This theory is much less adapted than Corssen's 
to the genius of the Latin language, which, as we have 
seen already in part, and shall now see more fully, pro- 
duces above all things corruption of the last syllable. 

For I come now to the loss of the final syllable, both 
when the vowel itself ends the word, and when it is fol- 
lowed by an imperfectly soimded consonant, which was 
lost either before, or with the vowel : as the principle is 
the same in both cases, they may be considered both to- 
gether. I thought it better to defer these until I had 
stated a probable reason for them, because the examples 
are mostly familiar, but may now be all referred to one 
principle. Often where the vowel is not absolutely lost, it 
has suffered loss of quantity from the same general cause ; 
I must therefore for the sake of completeness briefly con- 
sider this loss also, though I have not now time to enter 
fully into the history of Latin prosody; a good account of 
which (so far as Plautus at least is concerned) will be 
found in Wagner's Auhclaria, and Brix's Trimcmmus. 

The loss in quantity as the slighter loss will naturally 
come first : and here let us first look at those cases where 
the vowel of the last syllable has been shortened, although 
the final consonant was not lost, but probably indistinctly 
pronounced — a point which will come imder our notice 
when we treat of consonantal change. Thus, c7., e, % were 
long in the verbal bases amd, mom, audi, and as they are 
still found long in the second person amds, &c. were no 
doubt once always long in the third also, amdt, &c. Yet 
instances are hardly to be found of the vowel occurring 
long, even in Plautus^: on the contrary, the syllable is 
commonly short : though oddly enough there are several 
instances of a in the imperfect, even in classical Latin ; 
where the unusual length is generally explained by the 
editors as simply the result of arsis : I have already said 
that "metrical license" is most foreign to the spirit of the 



1 Corssen quotes Merc. 6iS, ^Quid istuc captas consilium? 
enim mo adflictat amor.' 
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Augustan poetry: and we should never have found e.g. 
amittebdt^ if the old long-sound of the d had not been 
sometimes heard in the speech of the day. Examples of 
the vowel being still long in the present in the Augustan 
age are ardt^, ridefy iddet^. For the subjunctive we have 
fudt, augedt, &c. in Plautus and Terence; the d being 
afterwards shortened by the general tendency to weaken 
the final syllable. Similarly Horace has periret^, Cu- 
riously^even the i in the third conjugation is found long 
in figlt^y and faclt'^ and others. Wagner compares the 
Greek e.g. Xejec^; and therefore, I suppose, regards the 
lengthening as compensatory: but it may be on a mistaken 
analogy. The perfect has its third person long more fre- 
quently, as astitlf, &c., and compare the end of one line of 
the epitaph of Scipio, " hie fuit apud uos." In the second 
person of the subjunctive perfect, the i seems hardly more 
short than long in the Augustan age. Examples of the 
long a in the present are loqudr, oj^priindr^^, &c. Passing 
from verbs to nouns, we see in Plautus the final still long 
of S07^dr, stidtior'^^, &c. ; though the o is elsewhere short in 
soror and similar words, as might be inferred from the 
process of weakening which gradually reduced the full 
long vowel to something less than a short. Hannibal was 
still long with Ennius, as Corssen suggests ^^, because the 
name was derived from the Phoenician Baal, and was na- 
turally long, and afterwards shortened by the prevailing 

1 Aen. V. 853. 

2 Hor. Od. III. 12, 26. ^ j^i ^^ 4^ 14. 

^ Aen. I. 308. — Prof. Munro, in a note to Lucr. 11. 27, denies that there is 
any analogy between fulget there (and similar long forms in Virgil) and the 
lengthening of such syllables in Ennius. But at all events Virgil would 
not have lengthened such a syllable if it had not been long in Ennius ; 
there is at least so much analogy : and if my principle be correct, the vowel 
cannot have been wholly short in the common speech even of Virgil's 
day ; or he would not have used it as long. That such long syllables 
are only found in arsis in Virgil, and not in thesis as in Ennius, is natural 
enough, for no doubt the tendency to shorten the final syllable, when not 
emphasised, had increased greatly between the days of Ennius and Yirgil. 

6 Od. III. 5. 17. ^ Hor. Od. in. 24. 5. 

7 Virg. Eel. VII. 23. ^ Introd. p. xix. 

9 Plant. Mil. 213. 1^ Plant. Amph. 559, and 1056. 

11 Poen. I. 2. 151. Bacch. 123. ^^ i. ^qq^ 
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Latin tendency. Lastly, -bus (originally -bhyas) in the 
dative plural is long in Plautus^: and rarely in VirgiP. 

When the final consonant Avas not merely weakl}'- 
sounded but absolutely lost, the tendency to shorten the 
preceding vowel was still stronger. The vowel remained 
unguarded, to suffer the wear and tear of use, and was af- 
fected in the same way as originally final letters. Here, 
as in the cases mentioned above, vowels which were gene- 
rally long in the days of Plautus and his cotemporaries 
were shortened in the common speech in the last century 
before Christ — so much so, that they were generally scan- 
ned as such by Virgil and Horace, though the older quan- 
tity occasionally still appears in their times, breaking the 
regularity of the Greek metres they employed. Some 
words retained their concluding vowel long to a late pe- 
riod. When the d of the ablative was lost, final a none 
the less retained its length till the times of the later Em- 
pire. One excej)tion is ita, which is long in Naevius' well- 
known line, 

Itaque postquamst Orci traditiis thensauro. 

But final e commonly sank to e, as patre ; though we have 
on Scipio's tomb, 

Gnainod patre proguatus, fortis mr sapiensque. 

Traces are found of a middle form ei, as in Ennius' line ; 
Tiim caua sub raontei late specus intus patebat. 

Long e was retained in vie and te from vied and ted : 
whilst the ablative of the third pronoun kept the d but 
shortened the vowel, and appeared as sed, literally ''by 
itself:" its original length is shewn in compounds like 
sed-itio. Adverbs in -e, originally ablatives in -ed, gene- 
rally remained long, except short words in common use, 
as hene^ male, and a few trisyllables, where the accent fell 
on the penultima, as inferne^y sup^rne. Similarly quewsi^ 
originally qicld, then qm, que (by the tendency mentioned 



1 E.g. Aul. 876. 
3 Lucr. Yi. 697. 



2 E.g. in Aen. iv. 64. 
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above to change a final vowel into e) and que^: the form 
qui is found frequently in the comic writers wdth a tran- 
sitional sense in exclamations^: and compare the long i in 
qiiintidie, i^ostrldie, &c. Then modo, whilst still used as 
the ablative of modus, is shortened by Plautus^ so also 
cito and ergOy adverbs, though the latter is not commonly 
shortened till the Silver age, when numerous examples 
of final shortened are found ^, which would have been 
inadmissible in classical Latin, but which were daily grow- 
ing more numerous in common speech in the days of the 
classical poets. In fact the Augustan authors used the 
short final o only in words which had been so completely 
worn down by common use that no feeling of their old 
length remained, such as cito, modo, homo and ego, short- 
ened from honion and egon, A huge list of words ending 
in 0, which are found in Juvenal and Martial — who no 
doubt reflect the common pronunciation of the day — is 
given by Corssen, from whom indeed nearly all the ex- 
amples I have quoted above are taken^. 

Next, the loss in Latin terminations is to be seen in 
the shortening of originally final vowels. Thus the d of 
the feminine nominative was early shortened, leaving but 
few traces of itself in Ennius and Plautus^; and sometimes 

^ The correspondence in meaning with the TQlgar English ''which" 
is comical. When Virgil said "Arma Tiirumqiie cano," "arms I sing, 
which I sing the man," he was unconsciously using the exact idiom of 
Mrs Gamp and Pleaceman X. The originative power of language is 
limited after all. 

In the first edition I said that the lengthening of que in Yirgil was 
due to the original length heing retained in the consciousness of language. 
I now am convinced hy Prof. Munro's arguments (on Latin Prosody, in 
Public School Latin Grammar, p. 460) that here at least Yirgil was merely 
copying the Homeric lengthening of re: he points out that in fifteen out 
of the sixteen cases where it occurs it is in the arsis of the second foot, 
e.g. liminaque laurusque Dei : in the other case it is in the arsis of the fifth, 
Noemonaque Pryta7iimque; and it is alwa^^s the first of two consecutive 
que^s. 

2 E.g. Trin. 464; see Brix's note. 

3 ^^1^ 589^ gee Wagner's Introduction, p. xxii. 

' 4 E.g. in Jiiyenal, pond (vii. 93), uigilando (in. 232); and numerous 
others both in this author and in Martial. 
5 Corssen ii. 486. 
5 As. 762 epistuld.\ Baccli. 255, " Yolcanus, Sol, Lun^, Dies, Di 
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certainly in inscriptions, as in the grand line on the tomb 
of the young L. Cornelius Scipio\ 

Quoiei uita defecit, non honos, lionore. 

In locatives we find ^ in domV, and others in Plautus : 
onihi, &c. could have the final vowel short or long down 
to the Augustan age ; compare nisi and quasi. Impera- 
tive dissyllables early shortened the last vowel, as was 
but natural, to the brevity of command ; roga, iube, 
mane, &c. are frequent in Plautus: also other (not im- 
perative) forms, as dari, dedi, because of their shortness 
and frequency : o also in the first person is short in eo 
and z;oZo— dissyllables again, and found in Plautus, but 
in the Silver age the tendency had affected longer verbs 
as well. 

We now come lastly to the absolute loss of the vowel, 
either when it stands actually last, or when it is followed 
only by a weakly-sounded consonant, that is, practically, 
by none at all — the result, like the loss of quantity already 
considered, of the tendency in Latin to throw back the 
accent as far as possible from the end of the word, sub- 
ject to the rule of the length of the penultima. First 
under this head comes the loss of original o, or later u, in 
the nominatives, such as ager{os), piier{os), &c, a numer- 
ous class; as famid for famulips) used by Lucretius^ after 
Ennius, 

Ossa dedit terrae proin ac famnl infimus esset. 

It is not easy to determine in these cases whether the 
vowel or the s went first : we should rather have expected 
the s : but there are no traces of the vowel surviving : on 
the contrary, s is found alone in words like Campans^, but 
this seems almost imique. But the vowel i has certainly 
fallen out and left the s in nouns like Arpina(ti)s, where 
the t after the loss of the vowel would seem to have 

quattuor:" tinless we follow Fleckeisen and transpose Sol and Luna, for 
which there seems no occasion. 

1 Mommsen, Corpus, n. 34. ^ j^n 194^ 

3 III. 1035. 

* Plant. Trin. 545, quoted by Corssen, 11. 591. 
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assimilated itself to the s; so in men{ti)s, fron(di)Sy and 
very many others: in orb{i)s, &c. where the preceding 
consonant is not a dental, it keeps its place unchanged. 
Where a liquid precedes, the liquid maintains its ground, 
and the s is lost, e.g. uigil{is), uomer{is), pedester(is), and 
very many others; where however the accent falling on 
the antepenultima sometimes drove out the e of the next 
syllable, and produced the other form, as peclestris. The 
same principle seems to have produced out of uelis (i. e. si 
uelis) the conjunctive uel^, 

I followed by no consonant fell away regularly in 
neuter nominatives, such as ammal[i), lacunar [i), coch- 
lear{i), piper {i)y lac{ti) : though Corssen mentions forms 
in -e, as lacmmre, existing side by side with these, as was 
quite natural; he quotes sale (i.e. sal) from Ennius. 
Similarly in many adverbs the i has been lost, as tot{i), 
ut{i), post(i)y &c. For tot and quot Corssen compares the 
Sanskrit tati and Tcati, and calls ti a " demonstrative par- 
ticle:" but tati seems to be rather an old locative foiTa 
produced by adding ^ to the pronominal base tat The i 
was lost in very old times from the verbal terminations, 
as regis (i), regit(i), regont{i) ; also from regeldm{i), 

E was lost in imperatives of the third or old conju- 
gation, just as d and e were shortened in the first and 
second : e.g. in dic{e),fac(e): but the full forms are common 
in Plautus : this loss therefore was a late one. Many little 
words in common use have lost their final e, as 7ieu{e), 
originally ne 'uelis, hic{e)^ &c. ; nee (i.e. nequl or 7ieque), 
qui-n[e)j si-n[e), &c. The fuller forms, hice, hae-ce, the 
nom. plur. hisce, &c. are sometimes still to be seen in 
Plautus. This e, which was in these cases weakened from 
i, must have been so slight a sound, and so little incon- 
venient at the end of a word, that it is lost less frequently 
than we might have expected. 

1 Corssen, ii. 60, ed. 1. Dr Wagner {Academy, July 11, 1870) prefers 
Prof. Key's explanation that uel=uol, an obsolete imperative. It seems 
to me that in si-iie and ne-ue the first part of the word suits better with 
the explanation given in the text. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



CONSONANTAL CHANGE. 



In the last chapter I have mentioned, I think, the most 
important variations of the Greek and of the Latin vowel- 
system from that of their common Graeco-Italian ances- 
tors, and from the simple vocalism of the earliest historic 
period of our race. We have seen in these variations the 
strength of the Greek and the weakness of the Italian. 
We have seen how the Greek could adhere in the main to 
the simple distinction of scales in the original vowel-sys- 
tem, and yet could avail itself with remarkable success of 
any expansion of that system. The Greek vocalism shews 
the greatest observance of rule, combined with the great- 
est individuality : and thus coincides with the highest de- 
velopment of Greek character to a surprising degree : and 
since the consonantal system shews the same principle, 
though developed in a less degree and in different ways, 
we are justified in believing that the character of a nation 
can be impressed on its language, so far as that language 
is the result of pure internal development, and has not 
been compounded of many foreign elements. The Italian, 
on the contrary, both confounded that distinction of the 
three main vowels which is essential for the clear expres- 
sion of distinct radical ideas, and also subjected itself to a 
rule which kept ever increasing in stringency — the ten- 
dency to uniform monotonous weakening. So far then we 
have seen the Greek at its best, the Latin at its worst. 
Now we shall see the better side of the Latin compared 
with the Greek, shewn in its greater tenacity of consonan- 
tal sound. No doubt the Latin not unfrequently substi- 
tuted a weaker for a stronger consonant, as well as the 
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Greek or indeed any other language : every language has 
its own peculiar weakenings of this kind; they are the 
most obvious marks of distinction between one language 
and another. But the greater strength of the Latin con- 
sonants is shewn in their comparative freedom from assi- 
milation, which in many Greek verbs obscures the radical 
form. Thus in cppdcrcrco -we have the same root and the 
same suffix (ya) as in the Latin farc-io : but the k of the 
root, is lost in Greek from the assimilating effect of the y, 
which in Latin was simply resolved into the cognate voweb 
and exercised no power over the stronger consonant : in- 
deed the k is hardly recoverable in Greek because it has 
regularly sunk to 7, as in e-^pcvy-ov) just as it sank to 
lairg in Gothic, that language which of all the Indo-Eu- 
ropean family comes nearest to the Greek in the richness 
of its vowel-system : the original k is to be discovered in 
the less spiritual Latin and Lithuanian. Generally speak- 
ing, however, the original form is recoverable in Greek 
from some of the tenses which are formed directly from 
the root : the Greeks felt too keenly the necessity of clear- 
ness to suffer the consonants to be absolutely obliterated; 
they are the necessary framework of language, the body 
which is needed for the soul; yet the soul may be vigorous 
though many bodily members are weak or even lost. It is 
curious too how the innate Greek love of symmetry is re- 
cognisable even in the weakenings of its consonants : they 
are nearly always regular, not often isolated : there is a 
system to be found in almost all of them : while the Latin 
looks uneven in the midst of its regularity; its loss espe- 
cially of consonants in groups is arbitrary, and not reduci- 
ble to rule : and even its less corrupted vowel forms have 
a more irregular appearance than those of the Greek. 
Nothing can look more regular than e^ofiaty arl^co, cr^/^o), 
(jLv^cDy &c. ; but this regularity leaves us quite uncertain 
whether the root ends in a guttural or a dental; while 
there is no such uncertainty about the very un symmetrical 
forms which correspond to them in L^tii;i, sedeo, stinguo, 
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scindo, mugio. This will appear more clearly when we 
have seen the difference in the changes of the two Ian- 



I. Substitution. 
1. Change of hard [unaspirated) letters to soft 

This change is the simplest process of substitution. It 
is not very common in either language, and less so in 
Latin than in Greek : in both languages it is sporadic 
only, never affecting the whole, even of any class of words. 

Thus K passes into 7 in aprj^^w from \japK, which is un- 
altered in dpKLo<;. Perhaps the change may arise from the 
softening influence of the two vowels and of p. I have 
already mentioned the Greek €(f)pa<yov by the side of 
farcio; but the crcr of (j^pdcraoy shews that ^/(ppafc must 
have been the original form; for we should have had 
(j)pd^co from a ^Jcfypay. Indeed the Latin has commonly 
preserved for us the original letter which the Greek has 
weakened. Thus in Greek we have Tryyvv/jbc, and even in 
Latin paciscor and pagus : but pac-iscor shews that the 
oldest form of this common root, to fix — whence to build, 
or to covenant — ^was pak, and not PAG, as we should have 
rather supposed from the frequency of the g ; and iracraa- 
X09 (i. e. nratc-ya-Xo-s) tells the same tale. Compare jjilayoy 
and misceo^. 

In Latin gloria is from f^klu, the Indo-European KRU; 
the first step is the noun clouos (compare /cXeFo?), which 
with the suffix ya becomes the secondary noun clouosia ; 
and this, by the loss of u and the change of s to r, is 
Gloria ; after which the I is probably responsible for the g, 
and the change therefore is rather one of assimilation^ 
But there is simple substitution in viginti by the side of 

1 A full list of aU the gutturals thus changed in Greek is given in the 
Gr. Et. 485-487. 

2 See Krit, Beitr. 53. 
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?LKaTc (Attic eUocn), and guherno (fcv/Sepvdco)', whilst the 
variation within the Latin itself is seen in gurgulio by the 
Plan tine curculio^. The older k is pointed out by Corssen 
(L c.) as often found in the Old Umbrian, where the 
Latin had weakened it. 

But this change of sound in Latin is, doubtless, con- 
nected with a curious and welJ -ascertained fact in the his- 
tory of the Latin alphabet. The Old Latin aljohabet had. 
like the Greek, K for the hard guttural, c or ^ (Greek V) 
for the soft. But the difference between the two sounds 
was nearly lost at some early period, and consequently K 
fell out of use : it was only retained occasionally before a, 
though it was regularly kept as the abbreviated form of 
some words, as K{aesd), K{alendae), &c.: whilst C, not G, 
is found in old inscriptions in forms like macister, cnata, 
&c. ; leciones. stands on the restored Columna Eostrata : C. 
and On. were used till quite late for Gains and Gnaeus. 
In fact, the A;-sound was lost for a time, and h and g alike 
were represeuted by c, that is, by the (/-sound. But at a 
later date, some time in the third century B.C., the dis- 
tinction of sound begins to reappear, as Corssen suggests 
very probably ^ from the increasing intercourse of Rome 
with foreign peoples, especially the Greeks of southern 
Italy. But instead of replacing K for the hard guttural 
sound, the Romans kept the existing symbol c for the 
hard sound, and then slightly modified it by the small 
line in G to denote the soft sound^ That the rather fre- 
quent change from A; to ^ in Latin is due in great measure 
to their confusion, seems to me probable, from the fact 
that for' the other classes there is less corresponding weak- 
ening ; to which indeed the Latin had no great leaning. 
The change of K or c into QV will be considered in the 
next chapter; also its weakening under some particular 

^ Corssen, i. 77. 
2 I. 10. 

' The earliest place where g certainly occurs seems to be the tomb- 
stone of Scipio Barbatus, about 200 b.c. Corssen, lb. 
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Circumstances into a palatal sound like ch, which arises 
from assimilation. 

The hard dental passes into the soft much more rarely, 
even in Greek. We find 8d7n<;\ which seems to be the 
same as raTr-?;?. It is at least probable that the curious 
word z/eVoSe?^ is the same as nepotes, the shortening of the 

being due partly to the accent, partly to the confusion 
by the grammarians with TroSe? : whereas Curtius rightly, 

1 think, derives both from the root NAP, whence come so 
many words denoting relationship : dveyjr-co^, " a cousin," 
the Sanskrit naptar, " a grandson," the Norse nefi, " a bro- 
ther," and our '' nephew ;" a rather remarkable list of dif- 
ferent "specialisations" in different languages. That the 
groups TTT and /cr have sunk to /3S and 7S in e/3So/^o9 and 
078009 from iirrd and ofcrco seems equally undeniable and 
difficult to esplainl 

In Latin it is probable (as Corssen asserts*) that there 
is no instance of t sinking to d at the beginning of a word 
or between two vowels ; that is, of regular substitution. 
The confusion between t and d at the end of a word 
(shewn in the different spellings of the best MSS., aput 
and apud, haiit and hand, set and sed, &c.) belongs rather 
to the universal weakness of Latin terminations. The rule 
that the prepositions ended in d, and the conjunctions in 
t, seems to rest neither on etymological grounds nor on 
the actual inscriptions^; rather the final letter of these 
words, which were enclitic and fell constantly under one 
accent with the following word, was assimilated by the 
initial letter. Assimilation is the cause of quattuor turn- 
ing into quadraginta: the numerals both in Latin and 
Greek constantly shew us odd variations of sound, so that 
their identification must sometimes depend, as it may 
safely here, on sameness of meaning. 

1 Arist. Vesp. 676. 

2 Od. IV. 404. Theok. xvii. 25. See Gr. Et. No. 342 and p. 489j 

3 Curtius {Gr. Et. 488) thinks that in ^(35ojut.os was irrational, and 
that the yu assimilated the r, and that in time the tt. 

4 Krit. Beitr. 83 et seq. 5 Corssen, i. 191, &c, 
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For the change from tt to /3 Curtius gives, about a 
dozen more or less .certain examples, of which perhaps the 
best are v^pc<;, which seems to be derived from vTrip, and 
KaXv/Sy, compared with koKvtttco^; compare Latin cluj^ 
eus; the tt may be the mark of a secondary root KALP 
from KAL : d^-p6<^ and d7r-a\6<; are probably akin : and 
since there is no reason for hardening in aTiXiT-vo^^ it is 
most likely that the /3 in arlX^co is a weakened tt. 

There are rather more examples in the Latin. JBiho 
is certainly a weakened reduplicated form of PA, "to 
drink:" the Greek has ]3reserved the consonant but weak- 
ened the vowel to c. Scahillum too may be compared 
with t^cncair in crKrjTr'Tpov, &c. and glaber with yXa(j)vp6<;^. 
This weakening however is especially remarkable in words 
borrowed at an early date from the Greek, as Burr us for 
Uvppo^^ carbasus for Kdp'TTaao<;. At a later period j^ is i^ot 
changed in words similarly borrowed : and this weakening 
of 2^ into b, in connection with that of h to g mentioned 
above, may perhaps shew, as Corssen suggests, that the 
Romans just before their more extended intercourse with 
foreign nations had not a good ear for the distiaction be- 
tween hard and soft momentary sounds: a distinction 
which under Greek influence they afterwards recovered. 

2. Further suhstitidion for momentary {unaspirated) 
sounds. 

Such substitution seems to be confined to one or two 
cases in Latin. In Greek there is no further chano^e of 
these letters which does not seem to belono- rather to 
assimilation than to sim^ole substitution. Li Latin the 
only letter which is much affected is d. This sometimes 
passes into I and r. The first change takes place com- 
monly at the beginning of a word : thus leidr = the Greek 
Sarjp, and the originality of the d is shewn by the San- 
skrit devar. That lingua was originally dingua is probable 
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* Corssen, i. 128. 
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from the Gothic tuggo, our ''tongue." And dacrima as 

the older form of lacrima (corresponding to haKpv, and 

Gothic tagvy a "tear") was used by Livius Andronicus, 

according to Festus, and probably, as Bergk suggests, by 

Ennius in his famous lines : 

nemo me dacmmis decoret neque funera fletu 
faxit. Cur? uolito niuos per ora uirom. 

The argument from alliteration seems irresistible. It 
is possible that lignum may be from a root DAGH, to burn, 
in Sanskrit Jdah : the change from a to i before gutturals 
is rather common in Latin ; compare ignis, tignum, &c. 
There are some rare but undoubted examples of the same 
change between two vowels : as olerey ol{e)facere, &c. from 
sjod, which is found in odor and in oSooSa. Ulysses of 
course represents 'OSvaa-ev^;, If adeps be the equivalent 
of akeicjya, we have the reverse change of Z to c? : in cada- 
mitas and calamitas it is not clear which is the older form. 
Corssen explains the change by saying that the tip of the 
t0gue is in motion in sounding I, and also in sounding 
the dental d^; but this first statement is scarcely true. A 
very weak I may be produced by pressing the tip of the 
tongue even against the teeth, instead of the front palate 
as is usual : this is a thick sound and borders closely on th. 
Now if the Italian d were the true dental, the sound 
into which it passed was probably this I ; which must then 
have differed from the common I sound. But it is 
more likely that the d was produced as with us ; and 
therefore the I was also the common sound : for each the 
point of the tongTie was pressed against the same point 
of the palate, and the transition was therefore easy. Near- 
ly the same reason would explain the other change of, d 
into r: which is not at all uncommon in old Latin, e.g. 
in Cato's book on agriculture; and arfuerunt, arfuisse, 
aruors'um, for adfuerunt, &c. occur in the Decree concern- 
ing the Bacchanalia ^ But in the classical Latin these 



1 Aussjgr, I. 223. 



^ Mommsen, Corpus., p. 43. 
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words again appear with the dy shewing that the change 
was only beginning to be felt at the commencement of the 
literary epoch, which checked it : only three words which 
are familiar to us shew the r: these are arliter (but ad- 
hitere), arcesso, and meridies (root madh, as in Sanskrit 
madhya and /j>eaao<;, i.e. yu-e ^-3/0-9 : this dh would become 
d in Latin ^). The r must have been in these cases iden- 
tical with the English r, in which there is no perceptible 
trill: it has been already more than once pointed out 
that the general position of the mouth for d, I, and this r 
is the same : but they differ in the degree and nature of 
the closure. This r accordingly differed from the sound 
into which s so often passed, which will be described after- 
wards : this no doubt was a strong trill. An intermediate 
sound is perhaps to be found in Umbrian, where d 
was changed into a sound still more resembling s, which, 
expressed in Roman characters, appears as rs". I consider 
these two changes then as entirely due to a weak pro- 
nunciation of d^ : there is no need to suppose an assimi- 
milation by other sounds. 

3. Suhstitution for Sjoirants. 

This, as has been often said, is the change which has 
affected the Greek langTiage more than any other. No 
other letters have had so many substitutes or been so 
regularly allowed to drop : and there can be no doubt 
that the peculiar liquidity of the Greek — its constant 
accumulation of vowels without a consonant^ — ^is mainly 
due to the loss of these rather insignificant sounds. I 
shall consider their substitutes and their loss together, since 
the first pass naturally into the second, and cannot with- 
out inconvenience be taken separately. 

1 See Quint, i. 6. 30. 

2 Anfreclit and Kirclilioff, TJmhr, Sprachdenhncller, 1. 84; and Corssen, 
I. 238—241. 

3 See page 275. 

^ A tolerably striking'example is BrjiStpev, Od. iv. 226, wMch was once 
ddJ-yo-oyo-yG-fT. Four spirants have been resolved or vanished. 
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[1] Changes 
of Y in 
Greek. 
(i) Y=L, 



(1) No trace is left of the symbol y in the earliest 
knoAvn period of Greek history. Instead we find c espe- 
cially in the suffix zjo, which forms so many both primary 
and secondary nouns in all the languages \ Thus, when 
added immediately to the root it produces numerous 
adjectives, 7rd<yL0<? (Tray-T/o-), and nouns, such as vIg<; 
{crv-yo-y; sometimes with the c displaced, as /xocpa (i.e* 
fiop-ya) : added to bases it produces secondary nouns, 
such as dvSpe-Lo-^^, where however the double sound com- 
monly passed into a monophthong, and evae^eia from 
evaej^ea-ya: the feminine perfect participles, as rervcpvla 
for T€Tv(poT-ya ; and adjectives with the vowel again dis- 
placed, as iJieXaiva for fjueXav-ya, repetva for repev-ya. The 
Sicilian Doric has to where the other dialects have eo, as 
dpyvpio<;, (poivUco^;, &c. Another suffix of the same form 
occurs in many verbs ; this takes the same form in Greek, 
namely to for yo, e.g. ISlcd, and xaico for Ka{^)-yo, haioo 
for ha-yo ; and many times the vowel is thrown back, as 
alpco — dp-yo, T€lvco = T€v-yo^. In the comparative suffix 

^ See Schleicher, Conq?. p. 388, &c. 

2 ]Mr Paley (note to Iliad, vii. 47) has "little doubt that the root of the 
•word was ^ep." But I do not know a single certain instance where initial 
followed by no consonant has been dropped in Greek; for (prj/ii and 
r),(.d, (pdos and ews, (pipiaTos and dpLaros have not the slightest necessary 
connection: iprjpl and 0dos have been akeady referred to ^(pa and y/(pa^ : 
TjixL surely must be connected with a-io and Sanskrit aha, so that the root 
would be AGH {Gr. Et. no. 611): ews has been already discussed: (pipLcrros 
is from bhar: but dpLaros can be perfectly explained by the root ae, see 
page 30. I know no other case where there is even a semblance of (p 
having been droi^ped. On the other hand, the loss of initial s is one of 
the commonest facts of the language. I therefore hold the derivation 
from su possible as far as form goes, and probable from the cognate words 
in other languages, but not sufficiently supported by cognate woi'ds in 
Greek itself to be regarded as certain: the derivation from ^ep I hold to 
be impossible. Mr Paley (in the review already quoted, see page 142) 
calls each a " speculative etymology," implying that there is no reason 
why one should be more right than the other. 

The e in Mr Paley's 06p seems to be supported only by the e infenusj 
femina, &c. But there is no appearance of any e in Italian ; and if the 
root of these words was bhtt (as seems, on the whole, most probable ; 
compare scan /ti/Vms, XJmbrian futu, &c.), the e was due to vowel-inten- 
sification (eu), and its length is compensatory for the loss of the u. 

3 Theok. xxvm. 10. 

4 These have been already fully discussed at page 49 : see also Cur- 
tius, Te7np. und 3Iodi, 94. 
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iyant) the y has generally been lost by assimilation, as in 
/Spdao-cop for /Spa'^-ycov, but appears as i in r/Sccoi' and d/u^el- 
vo)v for dfji€v-ycov. In the suffix aya which, as I have already 
said, has given us the verbs in -aw, -eco, and -oco, the spirant 
is lost altogether. It appears as l in the old Ionic genitive- 
suffix, as iTTTTOio for cTTTro-ayo. Next, original 3/ = e, though 
much less frequently. This appears in /ceveo^, the'Epic and 
Doric form of icev-yo, '' emjDty," and similar forms aT€pe6<;, 
a§eX^e69, eVeo?, &c. In the verbs Kvpeoy, fcrvireco, &c. which 
stand by fcvpco and e/crvirov, the e probably stands for y, 
though the affix may have been €{y)o, {ay a), and the y 
altogether lost. The suffix of the future, syo, was in Doric 
resolved into both aico and aeco : the first is found in the 
severer Doric of Crete and Heraclea, e.g. Trpa^Lo/xev^ ; 
the second is seen in the contracted forms irpa^co and 
irpa^ovvTL". Apparently e stands for y in evre, i.e. yo-re, 
which more commonly lost the y altogether. At the be- 
ginning of a word y has remained as h in a few cases. 
These are the- pronoun 09 with its ablative w9^; the 
Homeric vafxivri, where the root is certainly the same as 
the Sanskrit \/yudh (the 6 j)assing into a before /jl), rJTrap, 
Latin iecur, Sanskrit yakrit, and v/ji€L<;, where our "you" 
recalls the Sanskrit yu-shme; and a few more^. Some- 
times not even the rough breathing remains, as in the 
Aeolic vfjifjb€<; and om in Sappho^. Lastly, the sj^irant 
was absolutely lost within a word, in Attic especially, 
as in K6v6<;, &c. ; in the simple future -aco, where there 
is no contraction as in the Doric to mark the loss : in 
genitives like lttttov and (Doric and Aeolic) ittttco for 
LTTTTo-o : in the contracted verbs universally : and in some 
Doric and Aeolic words where the Attic has t, as iroeco^, 
'^dKiceo<;'^y and Aeolic forms as 'AX/cao9^ dXddea^. Other 

1 Ahrens, 11, 210. 2 i^^ 217. ^ See p. 139. 

■^ Gr. Et. 368, and Sclileicher, Comjp. 217. 

5 Frag. i. 15. 

^ As read in Tiieok. e. g. viii. 18, &c. "by Ahrens, from tlie best MS. 

7 Id. II. 36. 

8 Ale. Frag. U (9), in Ahrens, i. 245. 9 Theok. xxix. 1. 
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different forms as ^ or even 8, under which original y 
appears, are not substitutes, but the result of assimilation 
or indistinctness of pronunciation, and will be described in 
the final chapter. 

Curtius suggests that this y must have had something of 
the guttural about it, as indeed we might have inferred 
from its being sounded quite at the back of the palate, 
and therefore nearer to the gutturals than to any other 
sound which the Greek possesses. He argues from the 
Epic and Doric futures \ where the ^ seems to be pro- 
duced by the assimilating force of the a, K'X.ay{a)ayco, 
Kkayaco, fcKaic-Goo, kXu^co. 

(2) Original s retains its place in Greek generally at 
the end of roots and words. Thus it generally occurs in 
Ve9, ^J^€<^y V^9, &c., except when the suffix which follows 
begins with a vowel or /x: as in eVr/, ea6rj^, rjarac, &c.; but 
i{cr)v<;, e{a)-av6-<;, rjfjbeuo^, &c.: and indeed the cases, where 
a vowel follows as well as precedes the a, are more com- 
mon than the others where it does not. But at the end of 
a suffix it is regularly kept — -in formative suffixes, as -e^ 
and -o?(cra<^e9, eSo?, &c.), and in case-suffixes, as -9 of the 
nominative, -09 of the genitive: indeed 9 is one of the few 
letters which the Greek could endure at the end of a 
word. At the beginning of a word it is sometimes found, 
as in o-ao9 (0-^9), o-i<^/r], aeXi^vr], &c. ; these are probably 
from SVIK (whence German schweigen) and SVAR (the 
Sanskrit \/svar, and Latin Sol, compare somnus from 
^/svap, &c.); and the a seems to have been generally 
kept when another spirant had fallen out immediatel}^ 
after it ; but it is only regularly retained when a hard 
consonant follows immediately, as aKal^o), crTop-evvvfjLL, 
<jTa-T69, &c.: because the cognate hard protects it from the 
customary passage into the rough breathing, though even 
here the a is sometimes lost, as in raipo^ and some others 
which will be given under the head of Loss in consonantal 

1 E.g. /cXa^uj in Theok. vi. 32, \Yliere however Ahrens deserts his MS. 
(K) and reads xA^o-u). 
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groups. Generally speaking too, a standing at the begin- 
ning of a word was retained when its loss would have 
obscured the radical form too much : this will explain aao^^ 
mentioned above, which would have become identical with 
a? or aj9. Next, the rough breathing is found regularly, 
as in eS-09, ezro}, uttz/o?, 09 (the pronoun of the third person, 
originally sva, not the relative ya which takes the same 
form in Greek) ; in all these the analogies of other lan- 
guages shew that a once began the word. The rouo-h 
breathing of the Greek is sometimes due to a lost a, 
which was not initial in the word: as eiaryKet, for i-aeare- 
fc€t, through iecTTTjKec, perhaps also' ?7>€io? mentioned above 
for 7]o-/u.evo<;, 'if fievo^: when the rough breathiDg had become 
regular in the forms where a was dropped, it would pass 
over even to the few where it was retained, as yarai, though 
etymologically it was wrong there: certainly the same ro'ot 
d,% to sit, in Sanskrit has no initial sibilant'. With respect 
to s the Greek and Sanskrit usages are directly opposed. 
The Sanskrit retains it at the beginning of a word, but 
suffers it at the end of a word, under certain conditions, 
to pass into the Visarga or slightly heard final breath! 
Indeed in Sanskrit as in Latin the true h is the relic of 
an aspirate: in Greek it never appears but as the repre- 
sentative of a lost spirant. It must have been on the 
wane even when denoted by the symbol h, as is proved 
by its being sometimes omitted in old inscriptions': and 
I agree with Professor Curtius that, although the fact of 
its omission in the alphabet established at Athens at the 
end of the Peloponnesian war cannot be taken to prove 
its absolute loss— we know it must have remained by its 
aspirating effect on consonants— j^et it proves at least 
that it was verging to extinction: moreover the sound 

1 Schleich. Comp. 219. 

/' Gr.Et.bm Prof. Curtius however rejects this explanation of a 

misplacement of sound u^. 641), preferring to suppose a mere late mis 

ake. No doubt such did occur, but when other causes can be Riven 

these have surely the first claim to be regarded to-^vcu, 

3 Gi\ Et. (jU. 
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was probably growing rare when it was so often placed 
wrongly, as tTryro?, vScop, viro, &c/, words which can be 
shewn from other languages to have originally begun 
with a smooth breathing : the same mistake occurred in 
Latin and for the same reason, e. g. when icmor, iimerus, 
&G. had h prefixed to them : the gradual loss of the h from 
some forms produced an uncertainty in its use, which 
caused its introduction into other forms where it had no 
business. The Athenians, as I have mentioned before, 
offended most in this respect : in AeoHc the loss of the 
h was so regular, that the tendency to introduce it 
wrongly never gained ground. 

The loss of the rough breathing in Greek leads to 
much confusion. Thus it is difficult to distinguish in 
compounds the negative a from the a which came through 
d from sa, ^' with/' except by the sense, e.g. in aSe\<;6o9, 
where we are guided to the derivation aa-S€X(f)o-, born 
of the same womb, by the Sanskrit sa-garhha, which is 
perhaps the same word, though the change of ^ to S is 
very difficult. 

Frequently there is no trace of the cr left at all. Its 
loss at the beginning of a word before a liquid or nasal, 
as in ^[cr)pv, {(j)vv6^, &c., will come imder the general 
head of Loss in consonantal groups. But the loss which 
has produced most effect on the language is its falhng out 
between two vowels, in verbs as rvTrrrj from TVTTTe[cr)ai, 
in nouns as r^evov^ from r^eve{cr)cj^. To this very im- 
portant rule there are hardly any exceptions ; and these 
again are principally where the loss of the a would have 
caused great confusion. Thus if the a had been allowed 
to fall out e.g. in Taat^ (from Ta-n-^) the result would 
have been the same as the dative of the article. There- 
fore in these derivative nouns, and in inflections like Tt- 
Or^ai and TiOecTai, and in some few other cases, the Greeks 
used sufacient effort to retain the spirant. The contrac- 

1 Gi\ Et. 640. 
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tions resulting from its regular and constant loss have 
been described systematically under the diphthongs. 

The change of s into p is pretty well confined to the 
Laconian: the nature of it will be described under the 
changes of Latin 5, Thus we find irop instead of 7roi;s% 
-rip for t/9, diop for ^609, &c., among the glosses of Hesy- 
chius: iraXeop is TraXato? in Aristophanes \ 

(3) The remaining spirant v was known to the 
Greeks later than y by a distinct symbol, the Digamma, 
as it was called from its form. This F, as is well known, 
is found on old Aeolic and Doric inscriptions, and un- 
mistakeable traces of its presence (as well as of the other 
semivowel) are to be found in Homer; not indeed with 
perfect regularity: sometimes e.g. we find Ihelv and some- 
times ^ihelv^) this would be not unnatural at a time when 
the sound was dying out: but it accords best with the 
theory that the poems were arranged late. There seems 
to be no reason to suppose (what is possible on phonetic 
grounds) that either of the other spirants y or s passed into 
F before they disappeared. F is the representative of ori- 
ginal V, and of that only, in spite of one or two mistakes 
in inscriptions, natural at a time Avhen the ?;-sound had 
become almost as strange as y, but the symbol F was still 
remembered ^ That the sound was the same as that of 
the English lu, not v, is most probable from the easy transi- 
tion of the semivowel to the vowel, and vice versa : see 
also the. arguments respecting the sound of the Latin v. 

Examples of the symbol F in Aeolic and Doric are to 
be found in Ahrens*. Thus we have Fot in Sappho'' and 
^eLTTTjv (i.e. elirelv^)) though here, as well as in Homer, it 
was often omitted; e.g. ^devvov €lSo<;\ though ^/vid proba- 

1 Lys. 988: see for more examples Alirens, 11. 71, &c. 

2 Thus in Iliad 1. 203 we read 

7) tva v^pLV idrjs W.ya/xhovos ''Arpeidao; 
but in line 262 ^ 

ov yap iro) Toiovs 'tdou d.vipa.s, ov^k ^idcofxai. 

:^ See Gr. Et. 368. 

4 Dial. Graec. i. 30, &c.; 11. 42, &e. 

5 11. 1. « Id. XXVI. 2. 7 Id. III. 2. 
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bly retained the 'y-sound at least as long as any other 
word. In sjDite indeed of the term ^'Aeolic digamma," 
nsed b}^ grammarians, the evidence of the surviving frag- 
ments would seem to shew that the Aeolic commonly 
I changed v to u, or hardened it (by dissimilation generally) 
j to /9 ; it vfas retained, however, more regularly by the 
I Boeotian variety of the Aeolic, which resembled the Doric 
I more than any other'. In Doric we have the evidence of 
I numerous glosses of Hesychius', where indeed the symbol 
I used is r, but where it is almost certain that the F must 
! be replaced, the mistake being that of the copyist : it is 
I indeed possible that a g should be produced before a w- 
j sound, as it has been produced in French guepe, gdter : 
the tongue (as has been already pointed out) is in the 
same position for sounding w as for sounding g : but the 
action of the lips is added for the lu. But Ahrens has 
pointed out that the glosses in which this 7 occurs, al- 
though generally Baconian, yet sometimes bear the mark 
of being Lesbian and sometimes Boeotian : and it is cer- 
tainly not conceivable that 7 should be found in all these 
dialects instead of v, without more exiolicit evidence for 
the fact. Also F occurs in tolerable frequency in inscriptions 
of the old Doric ; e.g. in words like K\eYo^, alfec (compare 
aeuom), &c. But even from these it is clear that the 
letter was rapidly passing out of common use. 

It is resolved into v in Svo certainly in common Greek ; 
and in Lesbian we have forms like x^^^ ^^^^ X^^^y irvevo) 
for TTz/eFo), avrjp, dvco<^, &c., where the letter is entirely lost 
in Attic Greek. In all these the v is the radical vowel, 
intensified in the present-stem ; but it must have taken 
the w-sound (that is, F) before the vowel co : which was 
then written as v by the Aeolic when they lost the symbol 
F. The V is also found in the Ionic yovvo^;, the genitive of 
: ryopv, instead of <yov?6<;^: in iJbovvo<; for /jlov-?o% &c. 

It appears as the rough breathing at the beginning of 

1 See numerous exami^les from inscriptions in Ahrens, i. 169, See. 

2 Id. II. 53, &c.-' ^ Gomp. 222. 
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a word ; so that all the spirants in Greek can be resolved 
into k This is at once seen by comparison with the 
Latin : eairepo'^^uesper; eppv/jbi has the same root as ues- 
tis. The rough breathing thus produced is liable to the 
same affections as that which represents cr ; thus we have 
ccr6r)<; : 'icrrop (whence icrTopla) came to have the smooth 
breathing in time, as the verb {cS/j.€p) seems very early to 
iiave had. 

These are the regular substitutes for v, found to some 
extent in all dialects. Many more examples might easily 
have been given of these substitutions : but a few suffice, 
because they are familiar. But there are others very dif- 
ficult to explain, which occur sporadically, or in one dialect 
only. Thus in the Laconian v appears commonly hard- 
ened to /5; e.g. as in. /Sepyof (where the original v is 
shewn by our '*work"), in i3£to<; for eVo? (Latin 'mtits, 
originally a "year," whence the adjective ueter-nus, as 
diunms from dies), in. /SeUariy /Se/ca^, and many other 
cases where the sound is initial : in d^etoo), d/3ci)p (Lesbian 
dvco^), in the Cretan d^eXco<;, the Argive djjSea (com]3are 
Latin oua), and other W'ords where the sound w^as medial. 
And one example common to all Greek is given by the 
common verb /SovXo/jiac, which is the Ionic form of /5oX- 
yo-fjiat, Aeolic /SoWofiat, and severe Doric jBoxKofiai. That 
the original consonant w^as v seems clear from Sanskrit vri 
(var), Latin uolo, Gothic vil-jan, and Sclav, vol-it-i^ : it is 
scarcely to be supposed that all the other languages agreed 
to weaken a sound preserved only by the Greek. This yS 
then, like the dialectic varieties given above, must be 
regarded as a strengthening, though there is no apparent 
reason for it. V sometimes passed into /3 before p or X, in 
the Aeolic, as we shall see hereafter ; but here the reason 
is obvious, the inliuence of the following sound : but no 
such cause c^n be assigned for these initial changes. Was 
the hard Doric /3 an exceptionally weak sound, itself 
hardly stronger than v ? This is possible, and the change 
1 Gr, EL No. 659. 
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is intelligible, if the Greek t'-sound were a true labial, not 
a labio-dental ; that is, either our iv, or the labial v : then 
^ weak 1? would naturally pass into this sound. Curtius 
thinks'" that o and v may have had a dissimilating effect 
on the f, just as we saw in Latin that vie was regularly 
avoided ; and Curtius thinks that ferh-ui from few- and 
huh-ile from hov- are due to this principle^. So perhaps 
the /3 in jSovKojiai may be due to the combined influence 
of o and A. : but this principle will not explain the Laco- 
nian words where o does not occur more than any other 
vowel. 

Another variation of v — into /i — has been often assumed^; 
the change is probable for a very small list of words, 
scarcely more than those in which /x passes in obscure 
dialects into /8. Curtius allows th^ change for iJuaXevpov^ 
from ^JYa\ whence aXeco, to grind corn. -Max MuUer^"^ 
thinks that here and in some other words initial fju has 
been dropped, and refers oKevpov to ]VLiR, whence Latin 
mola, &c. Curtius denies the loss of initial ^, as also the 
transition from fju, a common and easy sound, to v, a sound 
for which the Greeks had no liking, and which was be- 
coming very uncommon. This argument, I think, is 
strong ; and it will account for the change of F to /x, al- 
though to us the latter may seem the harder sound. The 
two are pronounced so closely together (that is, if we as- 
sume that the Greek v was a true labial), that in chance 
cases the Greeks, wishing to avoid v, might easily slip into 
fjb. Other words, in which Curtius allows the change, are 
IxaXko^ (Latin uillus, and fjurjXov can hardly be separated 
from this group), ixeXhofxau by ek^ofiat, /xdpTrrco by San- 
skrit .\lvarh^ ixoXttl^ by eX7r69 (a dialectical variety in 
Hesychius), and d/jL^rjv by av^V^* It is commonly as- 
sumed in fjLocrxo'^ by oa')(o^ and /jbrjpvco'^ by ipvco. It will 
be seen that in all these cases there is much uncertainty. 

1 Gr. Et, 5SS. 

2 See however Corssen, Krit. Beitr. 165, and Schleiclier, 255. 
• 3 See Curtius, pp. 53f>— 545. '^ Theok. xv. 116. 

6 n 323 ^ Theok. i, 29. 
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I may mention here the pretty certain change of a^[i)-vo<; 
— from avi, Greek o^l — into a/xz/09, though this is not 
substitution, but arises from the influence of the v. In 
the simple cases of substitutiou, the [m must be regarded as 
one of the many attempts made by the Greeks to avoid 
the 'i^-sound which was so unpleasant to them. The same 
struggle led to a different result in many words, i.e. to the 
introduction of a weak vowel-sound before the iv^ which 
then fell out, leaving the vowel behind it : such cases are 
e-(F)eXS-o^at beside fieXSofMat, and many others where the 
/x-form does not occur, as i-(J)epjco, i-(^)eUocn, i-{^)i(Trj 
{=ataa), perhaps ioprr) compared with Sanskrit 'y^^ata, &c. 

The change of F into 7 is more strange. It occurs in 
no common word, but is supported by some rare dialectical 
forms, which need not here detain us\ It must be re- 
garded as an irregular anticipation of the change (regular 
in modern Greek) by which 7 is sounded as a strong y^-. 
but the very small number of words, for which the change 
from F to 7 can be assumed, is totally inadequate to 23rove 
that 7 had universally sunk into the weak sound of modern 
times. The Boeotian lcl)v for e^cov undoubtedly points to 
a weak sound of the 7 in that dialect : we have before 
seen that the Boeotian resembles the modern Greek I 
Forms like ^ala and (F)ata are of course not in point: 
the 7 here is radical and the parasitic v has forced it out. 

I have thus shewn the differeat simple sounds to 
which the spirants sank in Greek, and how they some- 
times passed out, leaving no mark at all. Further changes 
worked by them will be found under the head of Assimi- 
lation, and still more when we come to treat of indistinct 
articulation. 

The spirants in Latin have been also very considerably 
affected; but not in any way which so profoundly in- 
fluenced the character of the language as the changes 
above-mentioned modified the Greek. The Latin had in- 



1 See (?r. EU U(S. 

2 See Geldart, p. 30. 
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deed no special symbols for y and V] but the sounds were 
denoted pretty regularly by i and u ; they had not nearly 
so many substitutes as we have seen in the Greek. 

(1) First, y had its full sound preserved by i at the 
beginning of words, as iug-um, ius, &c., or syllables, as m- 
iustus ; and between two vowels, as pleheius, aio, eius, &c.^ 
According to Priscian this ;?/-soimd between two vowels in 
two syllables was originally denoted by n, e.g.. eiius: so 
that even three ^'s might meet together, as in Pompeiii'^ : 
according to Quintilian this usage survived down to Cicero's 
times. It must be remembered that when a, e, o or ti, 
precede the i thus produced from y, the combination is not 
a diphthong, but a vowel followed by a consonant. After 
consonants the i might be either the vowel, or it might 
still have the semivowel sound; e.g. i:)rinci'p-mvi^, conu- 
hitmi^, &c. It is frequently lost altogether, e.g. in the 
verbs of the first and second conjugation, where the a-o 
and e-o represent the Indo-European and Sanskrit aya ; 
the original a being split up, as in Greek : it is dropped in 
oh{y)icio and oh{y)ex, and other compounds of iacio : in 
cunctus for co-iimctus ; rarely in comparatives, as niin{i)or 
and probably jj^'^^s for plo-ius; in ero, which stands for es- 
yo^. From these examples it is clear that the semivowel 
sound was in the main preserved by the Italians, only with 
no symbol to distinguish it from the cognate vowel. 

(2) 8, unlike the Greek cr, is retained regularly be- 
fore a vowel, and sometimes before consonants at the be- 
ginning of a word ; it is frequently lost at the end, at least 
in the common pronunciation, and in the older poetry; 
but replaced through the influence of the Greek rules, in 
the nominatives of nouns of the o-declension, as bono-s, 
not in those of the a-declension, as aduena{s), except some- 

1 Camp. 252. ^ See Corssen, i. 299. 

3 Hor. Od. III. 6. 6. 

^ Lucr, III. 776, and Munro's notes : I think the evidence is in favour 
of the long u in the Augustan age. 

^ Corned, 252. Corssen {Krit. Beitr. 498) would derive -clum and -clem 
from dyam, i. e. divam. 
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times paricidas and the rare hosticapas ; nor in the gene- 
tives of the a-, e-, or c-stems. Examples are given in 
plenty by Corssen^ from inscriptions of the age of the 
Second Punic war, of nominatives where the s was not 
written: but it reappears regularly at the end of the 
second century B.C. : by the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury A.D. final s was again entirety lost I s is held by 
Corssen to have been sounded strongly when initial, and 
generally before or after consonants : but v\-eakly between 
two vowels, and after ??, which was itself weakly pro- 
nounced before s, and often entirely vanished^; so that s 
was really in the same position as if a vowel had imme- 
diately preceded it. These two sounds can have been 
only the common s and z, the hard and soft sibilants. 
But it has been already mentioned that the symbol z fell 
out of the alphabet at a very early period : and it is the 
most natural inference that the sound was lost also : it was 
probably this j^'-sound which jDassed into r, as will be 
pointed out immediately. Mr Roby seems to me cpiite 
right in denying that s, when it remained unchanged be- 
tween two vowels, ha.d the sound of ^*: if so, it should 
have passed into r, like others similarly situated. This 
view is supported by the fact that there is very often a 
wavering between s and ss, e.g. causa and caussa, usus 
and iissus : and similar waverings have been already cited 
as evidence of the strength of the sonnd : here ss would 
seem to be in general etymologically correct, the first s 
being the result of assibilation of the final letter of the 
root ; then the recognised strength of s in these words led 
to the dropping of one. There is good evidence for the 
use of ss down to a late period in the best MSS. of Virgil 
and Quintilian's express statement^ as to the usage of 
Cicero. As both caussa and causa occur side by side in 



^ I. 286. 2 la. I. 294. 

3 E. g. cosol for consul, on the tomb of Scipio Barbatus, formo{7i)su^, 
&c. See p. 81. 

4 Grammar, p. liv. ^ i. 7. 20. 
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the same inscription ^ it cannot be imagined that the first 
was sounded causa and the second cauza. Next we have 
the cases where s became r, which are very numerous," and 
characteristic of the language. Thus we find Lares in- 
stead of the Lases of the Carmen Arvale, ara instead of 
asa, which is found in every other Itahan dialect^; quaero 
is the younger form of quaeso ; gero, haurio^ uro shew the 
original s in their supines : eravi and ero are from /^es : 
the genitives arhoris, muris, &c., are from bases arhos, 
mus, &c., which in later times sometimes allowed even the 
s which marked the nominative case to sink to r, as 
arboi-' : in the genitives plural r is the substitute for the 
old 5, which in Greek fell out altogether ; compare dearum 
for dedsd'm with 9ed{cr)wv Oeoiv'^ : 'plurinius is the lolus- 
imus of the Carmen Saliare. This change of s to r is also 
found before n and m; thus verna is vesna^, veternus is 
vetus-nus, the e being due to the following ?- ; and carmen 
is most probably cas-nien^, in spite of the Greek irolrifxa, 
which would lead us to derive carmen from KAR ^'to 
make," which is undoubtedly found in ore-are: but we 
have Casmenae, the Latin Muses, which would be inexpli- 
cable except from KAS, whence the Sanskrit \/cams, "to say" 
or ^'praise." Lastly, s sinks to r at the end of a word after 
a vowel, as in amor^, and arbor just mentioned. Accord- 
ing to Cicero, Papirius Crassus (consul 336) was the last 
of his race who was called by the old name Papisius : 
without pressing this statement too far, we may fairly con- 
clude that the change was growing general about that 
time. It was not a very great one : the r must have been 

1 Corssen, i. 282. ^ jb. i. 229. 

3 I do not mean that deSs is the same word as deus, see p. 34. 

4 See p, 142. ^ Krit Beitr. 406. 

<5 Analogous to this change in the South European family is that 'of s 
(final) into r in the Norse among the languages of North Europe. Thus 
the inflectional s of the nom. appears as r in masc. strong nouns and 
some feminines, e.g. heim-r, feld-r, bru^-r (fern.). 3Ier and j?er are 
datives of the 1st and 2nd pronoun corresponding to Gothic mis and 
thiis : liwer (who) is the Grothic hwas. The verb as makes in the present: 
1. em, 2. ert, 3. er{cs), 1. erum, 2. erut, 3. cm. The plural nom. of nouns 
also shews r, as heim-ar, fcld-ir, bru^'Cir. 
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the strong trill : for which the mouth is just in the posi- 
tion for sounding 5 or ^ ; but the tongue is held more 
bosely. The tolerably synchronous establishment of the r 
and dying-out of the z is strongly in favour of Mr Roby's 
view, that where the s remained it was the hard sibilant. 

We find the actual symbol ^ both in Oscan and in 
Umbrian. From oneoizaric (i.e. viensarum) and Jiorz (i.e. 
hoi't'us) we see that the other Italian dialects possessed a 
distinct symbol to denote the soft sibilant, wliich had died 
out in Latin soon after the time of the xil. Tables, z 
does not reappear at Rome till the common introduction 
of Greek words : when it was again used, but to represent 
^, a very different sound. When it appears in Plautine 
manuscripts it is through a confusion with the later z: for 
the Romans of Plautus' time undoubtedly represented z 
by s or ss, according as it was initial or medial : sona'^ 
{l^covT]) or hacUsso^. 

Sometimes, thougli only irregularly, 5 vanishes alto- 
gether between two vowels, just as it did in the Greek. 
Thus we have tdm which must be for uisivi from uis, for 
uii^es stands for tcis-es. Ver for ueser (?6{a)ap) has been 
already mentioned. Similarly the s is lost in genitives 
like d'ie{s)i, whence eventually die, 'plebe{s)i, &c.^ 

(3) Finalty, v in Latin has much the same history as 
y. It is represented by u, e.g. in uideo, nouos, ouis. 
Sometimes this u is simply the vowel, as in ecus {eqiios), 
relic'uos*, &c. Not unfrequently it fell out, like y: e.o\ in 
s((ic)ibi and t{u)ibi, the roots being sva and tva; in de{v)os, 
so[v)os, &c. : in verbs like fluont from \/fluv, and especially 
in the perfects, &c., formed with sufKx -vi, e.g. no(iie)runt, 
no{ue)ram, &c. Further examples, if required, will be 
found in the Compendium^. 



^ So Trm. 862, ed. Brix: sector sonarius, i. e. a cut-piirse. 
2 See Corssen, i. 295. s KHt. Beitr. 465. 

4 E. g. in Liicr. i. 560. Perhaps tlie length of the first syllable may 
mark an assimilated d, red-licuos: cf. sella for sed4a. 
6 pp. 253, 254. 
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The supposed change of v into m in mare, compared 
with Sanskrit vdri, "water/' is rejected by Corssen^ rightly, 
I think. He shews that the root var is preserved in Ita- 
lian river names as Varusa, Varranns, &c., so that mar^e 
more probably belongs to f^mar in the sense of "the 
waste." The first derivation may seem better as regards 
sense, but must be rejected as sinning against the laws of 
sound : the second need not be accepted, or only provision- 
ally till another is discovered which satisfies the sense bet- 
ter, and is equally possible phonetically I 

The sound of v in Latin has been much discussed of 
late I The arguments of Mr Eoby and Prof. Munro ap- 
pear to me to prove conclusively that it was not the Eng 
lish labio-dental v: but it is not quite certain, to my 
mind, whether it was w or the labial v, though the former 
is more probable. I have only room to give the merest 
summary of, these arguments : but they are easily accessi- 
ble. The most important are derived, first, from the ab- 
sence of any distinct symbol for v : and as ic was sounded 
(oo), it is probable that the consonant was the nearest pos- 
sible to (oo), that is w : that there was some slight differ- 
ence is shewn by Claudius' introduction of a new symbol. 
Secondly, the interchange of the u and 'y-sounds is more 
explicable on the u'-hypothesis ; e.g. geima and genva, solvo 
and soluo : so is (thirdly) the loss of the v in ania(;ue)ram, 
&c. ; and (fourthly) the retention of o Sifter v in words like 
centos, whereas it otherwise sunk to u (oo) ; now (vo) and 
(voo) are about equally easy sounds, but (wo) and (woo) 
are not ; compare the frequent loss in English of lu before 
(oo), as in wool, woman, &c. Fifthly, the name van 
(whence our vee) given to it in post-classical times, accord- 
ino' to Priscian, because of its resemblance to the digamma, 

1 Krit. Beitr. 237. 

^ M and -y interchange frequently in Welsh: as in inoel and foel, a 
hill maiur and faior, great, &c. : the symbol indeed here is /, but the 
sound is v, and is, so far as I can detect, labial. 

3 See the Academy, Nos. 20 — 23; and the admirable discussion in 
Eoby's Grammar, pp. xxxii.— xlii. 
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is more intelligible if the sound was w : the name by ana- 
logy should have been ev (for, in momentary sounds, the 
vowel follows, in continuous sounds it precedes the conso- 
nant), and, doubtless, would have been so if the sound had 
been v : but it would have been inaudible, or nearly so, if 
the consonant was w; and, therefore, the vowel was in this 
case post-fixed. The above arguments are all Mr Eoby's : 
to him also is due a most thorough discussion of the trans- 
literation of V into Greek : the fact, that /5 is often found 
there for it, is the strongest argTiment for the -y-sound. 
Two questions here arise : what was the sound of /3 ? and 
how far was ^ used ? In reply to the first, f3 is certainly 
V in modern Greek ; but this v seems to be labial, not la- 
bio-dental : and I have akeady pointed out the affinity of 
the labial v and ^. Consequently, if /3 had represented v 
regularly in Greek transliteration of Latin words, this 
would be an argument only for the labial sound of v, that 
is, for something nearer our ^u than our v. But the repre- 
sentation of V by ^, as Mr Roby has clearly shewn, occurs 
but rarely in the older writers, and with increasing fre- 
quency the later we pass along the scale. Thus, in Poly- 
bius (second cent. B.C.) ov is regular : in Dionysius Hahcar- 
nassensis ov is much more common, but jS is also found : 
but in Plutarch (first cent, after Christ) the number of 
times in which /5 occurs is 180, while ov is still found 323 
times. It is clear, therefore, that this transliteration of v 
by (3 cannot be separated from the tendency to confuse to- 
gether the V and b in Italian itself, which shews itself in 
the second century after Christ, and afterwards increases : 
but which probably occurred, at least dialectically, much 
earlier, if we may judge from double forms, such as Labici 
and Lauiciy Fabius and Fouius, &c. : it is by far the most 
probable that the v, in all such cases, was the labial v, which 
passed into h irregularly, but never permanently : thus, 
ui'uere was bibere in inscriptions of the fifth century after 
Christ, but the v is found again in modern Italian. The 
occurrence of a labial v in Latin would also account for 
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rare changes, like ferueo and ferhui, hones and bubile, &c. 
Therefore, so far as the argument from transliteration 
goes, we seem to have evidence for a 'w;-sound, or a labial 
V : and, combining this argument with those already ad- 
duced, I think it most probable that v was generally lu, 
but sometimes (dialectically) a labial v. 



4. Changes of the Aspirates in Latin. 

Lastly, I shall take under the head of Substitution the 
numerous changes of the aspirates in Latin. Some indeed 
of them seem to be due to Loss : others, if Corssen's ex- 
planation of them be true, should rather come under the 
head of indistinct articulation. But since neither of these 
causes can be certainly made out, and since, if divided, the 
history of the aspirates would be less intelligible, I have 
thought it better to j)nt the whole of the changes together 
under the simplest head : at all events one sound has 
been substituted for another. 

The most remarkable point in the history of the aspi- 
rates in Latin is that each of them can be represented by 
one symbol, the peculiar Itahan/. That this /is no aspi- 
rate is obvious, if only from the fact that it has not the 
power of the Latin momentary sounds to assimilate a nasal 
which precedes it: we have ini-'petus for exam^^le, but only 
inficio\- this shews that the / is quite different from the 
Greek (/>, which has the assimilating power, as in ificj^aivco^.. 
For the difference of sound between these two, we have 
Priscian's well-known dictum : that j^h is produced '' fixis 
labris," but / not. This need not .necessarily mean that 
2jh was a momentary sound (though it probably was) and 
/ a protracted one : it may only mean that ^A was a labial 

1 Corssen however {i. 138) quotes some examples from the Corpus, as 
com-fiuont, im f route. But these are certainly exceptional. 

2 See Curtius in the ZeUschrift, ii. 333. 
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and / a lablo-dental : which last statement is probable on 
other grounds. 

It regularly occurs as the representative of initial BH. 
This we should expect from its 23artially labial character. 
Thus we have fari from BHA, whence Greek (bd-vat ; fui 
from BHU; fugio from BHUG, &c. But it is hardly less 
frequently found as the representative of initial DH. That 
aspirate has left no Latin exponent of its own kind, at once 
dental and aspirate, or even a dental sjoirant: f has taken 
the place. Thus fuiniis is the Latin derivative of DHU, the 
same in form as dvjxo^ and Sanskrit dhiima; fores repre- 
sents dvdra (Sk.) and 6vpa: firnius is from DHAR ''to hold 
firmly;" a root which gives an extraordinary number of 
derivatives in Latin ^ including /o7^m{cZo "stiffening fear," 
forma, forum y and many names of "strongholds," as For- 
miae, Ferentinum, Forentum and Ferentia: many more 
examjDles are given by Corssen. Both the labial and 
dental aspirate are regularly rejDresented at the beginning 
of a word by /. 

But there are even cases where initial / represents GH. 
Such are/eZ, which seems undoubtedly to be the same as 
%oX?/, our "gall," that is from original glial; the verbs quoted 
by Priscian and Festus, futire and futare, with futilis are 
from \fu, the same as Vx^ i^ X^Fa>; formus and feruor 
stand by Sanskrit gharvia, our "warm," while the Greek 
shews a change from the guttural to the dental in Bepjjio^;: 
fames, and adfatim fatigo are from the same root as 
')(a'TL^', friare ajidfriuolus are akin to 'y^pi-eiv. Commonly 
however there is another form beginning with h, existing 
side by side with that in /, and used by educated men^; 
we have faedus, but classical liaedus, our "goat,"* where 
the Teutonic has kept the g of the original GH: fordeum 
and hordeum, German gerst; fariolus and hariolus, Greek 
Xop-Zr}', folus and holies, Greek %A-o77; fostis and hostis, 
German gast, our "guest; " &c. This / for gh is only initial. 



1 1. 148, 



^ Kri-t. Beitr. 212, &;c. 
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If we continue our search, we shall find that this / does 
not occur much in the middle of Latin words. We have 
scrofa, the pig, conceived as the "grubber," by the side of 
scroh-s^, and probably scmb-ere. But, as a rule, we shall 
find that BH has almost universally under these circum- 
stances passed into b: e.g. ambo, tibi, hibet^, nubes^, &c., 
with hosts of others. But it is an instructive fact that by 
the side of the Latin b there is found / in the other 
Italian dialects. Thus Safinus is the Oscan for Sabinus; 
the proper names Alfius and Alfenus should be compared 
with the Latin Albius and Albinius: Orfius with Latin 
orbuSy &c.* The same mutatis mntandis applies to DH: 
this is d in Latin viedius {madh-ya)^ in aedes^, in dedOy 
co7ido, &c., from DHA '^to place," &c. : but the Oscan for 
"middle" is mefia; and the Oscan Rufium, with the proper 
names Rufus, Rufinus^, &c., seems to shew that rufits ''red" 
was borrowed by the Komans, their own word being ruber. 
The root from which the two forms came is certainly RUDH, 
the Sanskrit rudhirOj, Greek €-pv6-p6^, our ^'red:" rubei^ 
therefore shows us that in Latin b can represent medial DH; 
as we see also from uber iovOap, ''udder") — but Ufens, 
Aufidus, in difi'erent parts of Italy; from uerbum, a " word," 
and barba, a "beard:" in these last two words the traces of 
original DH are preserved by the Teutonic languages with 
great fidelity, and by them only. 

It is clear then that both DH and BH were regularly 
represented in Italy by/: though the Latin alone preferred 
the more distinct d and b within a word. At an early 
period the DH must have passed into Ih in Italy: so that 
from original rudhira came the old Italian rubhro, which 
then split into Italian rufru and Latin ruhro just on the 
same analogy (as Curtius points out^) as old Italian tibhi 
(where BH is original, compare Sanskrit tuhhyam) split into 



^ Corssen, i. 146. 

3 See p. 129. 

5 See p. 192. 

7 Zeitsch, 11. 334. 



2 See p. 151. 

^ Corssen, i. 147. 

^ Corssen, i. 151. 
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Umbrian tefe, Latin tihi. This weakening of dh to hh is 
neither impossible nor unnatural: we have already seen 
how inexactly d was sounded in Latin, so that it could pass 
into both I and r. But I think we may believe that the 
breath at the end of each aspirate was somewhat strongly 
sounded in Latin, so that the distinction between the b 
and the d was not appreciable, and therefore they sank 
to the same spirant /. This view appears to me to be 
supported by the fact that / from Ih sometimes passes 
into h: as in harena for the old Italian and Sabine fas- 
eiia: haba exists by the side of f aba: herba is most likely 
from sjbliar, compare <^op^r)^] and mihi undoubtedly 
stands for mibhi, the loss of the b being possibly due, as 
Curtius suggests, to the dissimilating influence of the 
labial m. Now there are tolerable indications that h was 
a strong sound in the old Latin : although in the Augus- 
tan age no doubt it had grown weak^, and was constantly 
dropped, as in {h)anser, {h)ol'iis, &c. But the strength of 
the breath in former times, when the changes between 
different classes took place, would be a good reason for 
the change between strong h and/ with a strong breathing. 
And the same conclusion may be drawn from the occa- 
sional substitution of / for GH mentioned above. I pass 
now to the more regular changes of GH, to complete the 
history of the aspirates. 

GH is generally represented by g when not initial. 
Thus ang-or is from AGH, whence a%09, &c. ; Ug-uriois from 
LIGH (Xel'xo)) ; so also angids, unguis, iiingit, &c.have lost the 
h^'^ when it stands at the beginning of a word as iugrameny 
granum, grando, &c., it seems to be generally followed by 
r, which absorbed the breath but left the (/^ Initial GH 
is regularly represented by h; as hiemps (ghi, whence 
^6-001/, &c.), heri (Sanskrit ]iyas for gliyaSy Greek ^^e? where 
the 6 is peculiar^), liostis (from GHAS, whence our "guest:" 



1 Corssen, i. 102. 

3 Com.]). 245. 

6 See Gr. Et. 451 



2 Id. I. 106, &c. 

* See Grassmaim, Zeitsch. xii. 89, &c. 
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hospes may not improbably be the '' protector of strangers/' 
ghas-pati from PA: gospoda is a "host" in Polish^), and 
many others. H is even fonnd at the end of a root in ^/veh 
and Ajtrah^: I have already said^ that the h here must 
have been strongly guttural, or it could not have changed 
to c in uec-tum, trac-si. These, with the in^egular initial/ 
are the substitutes of GH. 

From these facts we see that the aspirates, when 
medial, are regularly represented by the corresponding 
unaspirated softs in Latin (though not in common Italian); 
when initial they are represented by a sound which was 
originally no doubt a weak aspirate, but was probably at 
an early time no more than a spirant or breathing : nay 
more, the one single sound / can stand for all the original 
aspirates, probably, as I have suggested, from this being 
pronounced with a strong breath, which neutrahsed the 
distinction of class. This variation has nothing in it con- 
trary to the usual character of phonetic change. 

Corssen suggests* that it may have been caused by an 
"irrational" u springing up after the letter, so that gh and 
dh should become respectively ghu and dhu, then both 
turn to fa and so to/ This is very possible : and is sup- 
ported, at least for gh, by the forms anguis (originally 
aghi-s) and breuis, i.e. ireghu-is; also by the analogous 
springing up of it after g, as ting-tc-o, ning-u-o. 

But how are we to account for the appearance of g, cZ, 
and h ? These are stronger forms than gh, dh, hh : and 
yet there is no apparent reason for any strengthening. 
I suggest the following explanation. We have seen that 
the Graeco-Italians brought with them into Europe the 
aspirates gh, dh, hh : sounds which have been explained 
as soft letters followed by a breath. Such pronunciation 
is still retained in India. But it does not seem to have 



^ Benfey, Or. Wurz. Lexicon, ii. 210. 
2 The gutturals are preserved in A. S. loegan, to cany, 
and English *'drag," 

^ p. 122. 4 I, 160, 



' weigh '^ anchor; 
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suited any European nation. Among the Graeco-ltalians 
the breath appears to me to have changed into the 
spiritus asper; whatever the difference in sound between 
the original breath and the spiritus asper was originally, 
it must have been very slight, consequently the change 
could not be difficult. Such a change seems to me to 
explain the subsequent history of the aspirates in Greek 
and Latin. The aspirate had become really a double 
gOund: and the two component parts acted upon each 
other. In Greek (as we shall see) the second part as- 
similated the first. In Latin one part drove the other 
out and so caused loss : at the beginning of a word the 
first part fell away (conformably to the regular Latin 
usage, as we shall see hereafter), wholly in gh, perhaps 
with some slight remnant of sound in 6/i, both when 
original, and when it represented dh : when the aspirate 
was not initial, Italian usage differed ; the Latins preferred 
to retain the first part, though even among them / is 
sometimes foimd: the rest of Italy kept the / here also. 
I may add that the difference in the Greek and the 
Italian methods is quite in accordance with the usual 
treatment of compound sounds in the two languages. 

Corssen^ regards the Latin h as produced from the 
Italian /: of g he gives, I think, no other explanation than 
that it is "aus gh verschobenl" No doubt we might have 
expected to find / universal throughout Italy ; but we do 
not so find it, unless we agree with Corssen that Latin b 
comes through the middle step /: and, apparently to 
explain the strengthening, he suggests that this b is here 
a weaker sound, more like the Greek /3^ But where is 
there any proof of this ? He has himself shewn elsewhere 
that Latin b is the " ordinary labial medial" Surely it is 
at least equally permissible to regard the Latin 6 as a 
dialectical variation, dating from the earliest times. In- 
deed I am entirely unable to enter into Corssen' s view of 



1 I. 140. 
3 I. 171, 



2 I. 91. 
* I. 126. 
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the origin of the /. He believes^ that the Italians did 
not bring hh with them into the peninsula. Then they 
must have brought /. But whence did they bring it ? 
The Greeks have no such sound: it must have been 
developed after the separation of the two races, and 
therefore presumably in Italy. Corssen argues that there 
is no trace of hh in Italy at all. But, according to my 
view, & is a distinct trace of it. Secondly, he says that 
no European nation had kept the bh. But the Greeks 
must have done so; else where did they get their ^? 
Whatever may be the reason of the hard aspirates in 
Greek, there can be no doubt that they were derived in 
some way from the soft aspirates. Lastly, if the Italians 
did not bring hh with them, why did they bring gh'^ 
This Corssen probably admits to be Italian, for he does 
not derive g from h. But surely gh and hh stand or fall 
togetherj^. 

Thus then the forms under which the aspirates in the 
middle of a word are represented in Latin, result partly 
from Loss, if my view be correct, or from irregular Sub- 
stitution, according to Corssen : the initial forms are pro- 
bably produced by indistinct articulation. But, as I said 
above, since the reason for the changes cannot be cer- 
tainly assigned, I have preferred to consider them undeip 
the most general head. 



IL Loss. 

1, Loss of Aspiration in Greek. 

This subject may be taken first under the head of Loss^ 
since the result is the same as that which we have been 

1 I. 140. 

^ In the same page, where Corssen denies the existence of hh in Italy, 
he makes the strange statement that the Zend alone of all the Indo- 
Germanic languages has preserved the hh. He here most unaccountably 
overlooks the Sanskrit; and the Zend (at least according to Schleicher'et' 
Comjpendium) has not preserved the bhj -which it represents by b and w. 
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But this 



discussing in the last section- 
which is the second component of the aspirates, 
result is much less frequent in Greek than in Latin. 
Loss of the h is not the common end of the Greek aspi- 
rates; it occurs in very few certain cases, which are 
thoroughly examined by Curtius\ But the principle 
seems to me the same as that which ojoerates regularly 
in Latin in the middle of a word; though its action in 
the Greek is only irregular* 

Loss of the breathing is generally assumed in <yevv^, 
iycoj and fiiya^ : the corresponding consonant in Sanskrit 
in all these is h for gh: so that GH would seem to be 
the original letter, did not the Gothic shew us kinnus, 
ik, and mikils (Scotch ''mickle"): and the k here points 
to g as the original, and to gh as being a Sanskrit weak- 
ening. Cases in which EH has turned to /3 under the 
influence of a preceding nasal are rather the results of 
assimilation: e.g. 0dfi^o<; (if this be from ^Jracf)), 6/iil3po^ 
(Sanskrit abhra) ; they are few in all. It seems to me 
that the undoubted cases of pure loss are confined to the 
hard aspirates which, as we have already seen, are pecu- 
liarly Greek developments, where the second part, the 
spiritus asper was likely enough to drop off and be lost. 
Thus we have the roots opv^ and fcpvcp^ &c. (as seen in 
opvo-aco, fcpv(j)a), but opvyy] and /cpvirrco^: we have f^aXO 
but aXSalvco ; \/i\vd but iTrrjXvS- ; ^pepuetv by the side of 
fremere, and not impossibly cj^opfMcj^ : Xapu^aveiv but \a- 
(pvpov and d/ji<pi-Xa(j}-7]^ ; here also the Sanskrit has \/lahh. 
Why this tendency to drop the rough breathing should 
act just on these few words and not on others we cannot 
explain : all sporadic change is capricious ; we can do no 
more than assign a plausible cause for it ; perhaps here 
the rolling sound of p and X (one of which occurs in all 
the words) may have been strong enough to cause the 
rough breathing to be felt not necessary though optional ; 



1 Or, Et. 476, &c. 



a lb. 481. 
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just as we saw that h was dropped from an original 
aspirate followed by r in gramen, &c. in Latin. 

Curtius remarks^ that this change in Greek was not 
likely to be frequent; the tendency in Greek lies the 
other way, as we shall hereafter see. To this opposite ten- 
dency are due the forms 8e%o/>ta^, T6i;^ft>, &c. by the side of 
Sefco/xatj TVK-o<; ; avOi^; from the Homeric avTL<^, &c. ; in all 
these cases the Ionic has kept the original form, not weak- 
ened a stronger one. But there is certainly weakening in 
cases like the Ionic dir ov : not of course in the prepo- 
sition but in the pronoun, which loses its rough breathing 
in pronunciation to suit the Ionic love of soft sounds, 
though the symbol was retained in writing, to avoid con- 
fusion. 



2. Loss of one or more out of a group of Consonants. 

This is, perhaps, the most natural form of loss. Heavy 
masses of consonants become unendurable in all languages, 
though all do not deal with them in the same way. It is 
true that they often seem to be radical ; and therefore it 
might be argued that what our fathers could endure might 
have been endured by their children. But in reply to 
this I may say, that in roots which contain groups of con- 
sonants, e.g. STA or SRU, it is very probable we have not 
reached to the ultimate simplest form. Ultimate it is 
to our analysis however, and will probably remain so. I 
know that some philologists contend that all roots origin- 
ally consisted of a single consonant and vowel, or even 
of a single vowel. This is very possible, but if we attempt 
to cut down the roots into simpler forms to suit this 
theory, we are simply engaging in a task for which we 
have no sufficient data, no guide but the analogy of 
actually occurring simple forms to which we endeavour 
to make our more complete roots correspond. On the 

1 Gr,Et. 476. 
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other hand, though in most cases we cannot discover what 
these simplest forms actually were, this is no reason for 
concluding that there were no simpler forms. Analogy 
is deceptive if we attempt to analyse; but the fact, that 
we can with tolerable certainty resolve some compound 
roots into simpler forms ^ is an indication that such simpler 
forms may exist for others, though we cannot discover 
them. Thus it is possible that SRU may have been at 
an earlier time SAE-u^ the u being a formative suffix: 
then the A may have fallen out, leaving SRU, a sound 
convenient to Hindus, Lithuanians, and Germans, but 
inconvenient to Graeco -Italians, as we shall see. But 
such a simpler form, though possible, is quite uncertain ; 
I only give it to shew that such heavy consonantal roots 
may themselves have been the result of phonetic change 
acting in times far beyond our limited range of vision. 

Sometimes these consonant-groups were certainly not 
radical but caused by combining roots and suffixes ; some- 
times even by the involuntary springing-out of a parasitic 
sound after the original consonant. But however they 
were produced, they were governed by the same laws. I 
shall therefore not dwell on their origin here, reserving 
the account of parasitic sounds. I shall consider the 
loss under three heads; initial, medial, and final. It 
is never very common in the Greek, because, as I have 
already said, the Greeks preferred where possible to as- 
similate one sound to the other. In Latin it is always 
common ; but, as might be expected, generally sporadic. 

In Greek no consonants seem to be lost at the beoin- 
ning of a word except the spirants s and v, and even 
these fall out generally before a protracted, rarely before 
a momentary sound. Thus s is lost in f^pv for ^Japv) 
vv'6<i for crvvo^ (p^g^ 133, where it was suggested that the 
oldest form was 5^^nw5a) ; /j^epcfjbvay Sanskrit isjsrnar] vlcj^a 
from SNIGH, Sanskrit /^snih; vevpd (in German schnur, 
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1 See, for example, pp. 41 — 44 



* For SAR, see p. 150. 
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our ''snare"); fiecStdco (Sanskrit ^/smi, our ''smile," with 
a different determinative consonant), &c. When this loss 
occurs before /c or tt traces are also often left of the fuller 
sound; thus we have both aKdirrco and Kairero^;, <tkvto^ and 
KVTo^y aTraipco and TraWco, airekedo^ and nreXeOo^ : it is 
rather common before r, as ravpo^ (by the German stier), 
(7X6709, and Te709, &c. Nearly all these changes, it will 
be observed, are Graeco-Italian, and may very likely have 
taken place before the separation. The second consonant 
would seem to be lost in avv for cncvv. ^vv shews mis- 
placement of the cr/c just as cttt was liable to change to 
the commoner tto- {yjr) : kvv, however, is preserved in the 
name Kwovpla (i.e. con-finia^). It has been already 
pointed out that the older form is sometimes evidenced 
by apparent irregularities of scansion in Homer, as iiri 
vevpf], where the length of the i is probably due to the 
surviving trace of the s ; sometimes by assimilation, as 
(f)tXo-fi/jb€LSri<;, where the first fjL is the old a : and hence 
came arbitrary lengthenings or doublings of consonants by 
the minstrels on the analogy of these etymologically correct 
forms, as vtto z^e</)eo?, efjUfJuaOe, &c. These examples are 
taken from Curtius^ 

Original v is lost in pi^a for ¥pL^a, the 0. H. G. wurza, 
and modern "wurzel," English "wort;" pdfco<; is from VRAK. 
Since the Latins had radix by pl^a, and lacer, perhaps 
lacerna, by pa/co?, this loss also would seem to be Graeco- 
Italian. The same is not true of prj^vvfxi, Latin frango ; 
this form is curious. The oldest form of the root seems 
to be BHRAG, for the Gothic is hrikan, to "break:" then 
this BH irregularly weakened itself to F^ evidenced by 
Aeolic Fp^^^9, which vanished in common Greek : the 

1 In all these cases the 8 seems to have been Indo-European ; but it 
is possible that it may have been prefixed in primitive times to original 
t, and that the double forms are therefore both original. A prefixed s 
seems tolerable certain in many Enghsh words, as screech, scratchy 
scnmch, snarl, sneeze, snore, &c. 

2 Erlaiit. p. 46 (Engl, trans.); and see above, p. 30. 

3 This weakening occurs also in pa7. (Sk. bhanj) but in no. other word. 
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Latin form is regular\ But with this exception it would 
appear that these losses of initial spirants were no pecu- 
liarity of the Greek ; they were rather due to a tendency 
which was acting in Graeco-Italian times, and never ceased 
in Latin, but which was almost stopped by the Greeks 
when left to themselves. The Greeks have no objection 
to hard combinations, like criCj ar, cttt, at the beginning 
of a word; they dislike the amalgamation of different 
consonants within a word. 

In Latin the regular loss is also of s and v. No real 
Latin word begins with sr, sn, or 5m^; hence we have 
(parallel to the Greek losses giv^n above) riuos from SRU, 
nurus, memor for sme-sinor, nix for snigh-uis, neruos, per- 
haps mi-rus from SMi, &c. ; there is also no initial si, so that 
limus may be our ^' slime ^" Corssen^ adds another to the 
possible etymologies of the much-contested '*^Rome," by 
deriving it from SRU [Sronnia), the "stream-town," and 
explains the name by reference to the insulated condition 
of the old Roma quadrata on the Palatine, before the 
Tiber was kept within its banks. From the same root he 
also very plausibly derives Reate {Sreu-ate) in the high 
constantly inundated valley first drained by Curius Den- 
tatus. Sometimes s has fallen out before f, as funda 
[—a^evhovT]), fides (a string, Greek crcj^iSr]), fallo, by 
acpaWco. 

Passing to the momentary sounds we shall find s lost 
principally before t ; in toriis (Gk. fsjarop), tego (crTeyco), te- 
metum, timdo, torpeo, turgeo, and many others ^ Corssen, 
against Curtius and Max Muller, would derive ton~itru 
from STAN, found in Greek arevco^. Sometimes s is lost 
before c, as in caneo (SKAV), cutis by (tkvto<; and kvto<;, is 
from SKU, whence comes also cauos, and perhaps caelum; 



1 Or. Bt, No. 655. 

2 Even some borrowed words lose it in Latin, as myrrha {(Tfivppo). 
» Krit. Beitr. 429; but see Gr. EL 342. 

* Krit. Beitr. 428. 

5 Corssen, i. 278. ^ « See p. 99. 
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culter is from SKAK, our "shear;" casa may be {sc)ad-sa'' 
for scad-ta, the past participle of SKAD, " to cover," San- 
skrit \/chhad. S may have fallen out before p in penuria 
{a7rdvi<;) and pituita (Trvrl^o)) from /^spu + tu, a lengthened 
form of SPU (in sjmere), in parous, pannus, parr a, and the 
derivatives of SPAL. Sometimes st falls away entirely be- 
fore I, as in lis, locus (the form stlocus points to stal), and 
latus (stlatus being the past participle of star, '' to strew," 
and meaning that which is strewn, scattered, widened). 
Hence the distinction between 7iauis stlata, a vessel built 
broad for merchandise, and 7iaui8 longa, the man-of-war ^ 

V is lost in much the same words as in the Greek : 
lacer and 7^adix are given above ; lupus may perhaps be 
the Sanskrit vrika; and ros (fepcrri, or €pa7]) is connected 
with ^/vrish. Sometimes, but rarely, the lost v is the 
second letter, as in ca^iis {/cvcov, Sanskrit gvan) ; and v is 
lost, though not without leaving its trace, in a rather large 
list of Latin words, where original va has passed into o : 
such are soror (Sanskrit svasri), socer (original svakura), 
sonus (Sanskrit svana), sopior (root SVAP), &c. The Greek 
is quite irregular in such of these words as it has retained, 
as €/cvp6<;, vTTVo^j &c. 

Besides this somewhat regular loss of s and v we find 
sporadic loss of initial mutes : 

of C before v, in uermis, Sk. krimi, and Gothic vaurm-s^, 
probably uapor, beside Kairvo^^, 
before Z, in lamentum (clamor, &c.), laus (^/clu), 
of G before v, in uenter {^aar-qp), and uorare^, uenire 
[slgva, whence Greek (Baiveiv, Gothic hvi- 
man^), 
before n^ in notus, nomen, narrare, nitor, 
of T before I, apparently in latum for tlatum {\JtoT). 
of D before r, assumed by Corssen^ in ruere and race- 



1 Krit. Beitr. 448. 

3 Id. 2. 

6 See Krit. Beitr. 57—64. 



2 Id. 462. 
* Seep. 116. 
^ Id. 142. 
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mus (Sk. draksha) ; but in neither case is 

the connection certain, 
before v, in iiiginti from dvi: compare his (duis), 

helium (duellum), 
before y, in (I))ioids, {P)ianus, (d){anua. 
of P before I, in laetus for plaetus (compare Sanskrit 

prita), latus (TrXaro 9), perhaps lanx {irXd^) ; 

Icmere {Xovetp) may be from PLU, -which 

occurs in Sanskrit and Greek nfkvveiv'^. 

Connected with this initial loss is the frequent mis- 
placement of consonants in groups at the beginning of a 
word. Thus fcpaSia is Latin cord-; from \Jhlirak {(ppdaaco) 
comes farcio, and many other cases occur of a consonant 
thus thrown forward to avoid a heavy consonantal begin- 
ning. In some, no doubt, it is not quite certain how the 
consonants were placed in the radical form ; but the gene- 
ral tendency is unmistakeable. 

I may also mention here the curious loss of c (k), not 
in compounds, but standing alone at the beginning of 
some pronominal words, as {c)uhi, {c)uti, {c)imde : the c is 
preserved in ali-cuhi, ali-{c)unde, &c. Other supposed 
losses, as aper {Kairpo^^), amo (Sk. kain), seem to be uncer- 
tain. No other consonant seems to fall away similarly ; 
the reason here is quite uncertain. Forms like iyeipoD in 
Greek are sometimes explained as instances of mutilated 
reduplication, i.e. yejeipco : this is possible; perhaps in a 
very few cases initial 7 may have been the continuous 
sound (nearly y) which represents it in modern Greek; 
but I incline to think that the vowel is prosthetic. 

Loss in the middle of a word is rarer. It is hardly 
found in Greek. Schleicher gives as an example reTvcj)- 
((j)^6, where the accumulation of consonants was doubtless 
too much for the Greek feeling of euphony. The same 
objection to impossible combinations of sound caused the 
Ionic forms like ecrrdXaraL for eaTcikvTai : the a here may 

1 Krit. Beitr. 150. 
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be not so much a substitute for the lost v as the slight 
vowel-sound, which was still felt to be convenient even 
between X and t. Forms like ^epKearai may have sprung 
up on the analogy of the others without the same excuse. 
A single consonant, t, falls out regularly in the 3rd pers. 
sing, of verbs, as (f)epe{T)t, and in nouns, as K€pa{ryo<;, 
This is perhaps a further consequence of the Greek dislike 
to momentary sounds at or near the end of a word. Ori- 
ginal bh seems to have fallen out at least in the dual gen. 
and dat., if we compare the Sanskrit termination -bhydm; 
a slightly older form is preserved in the Epic SfMoav, tto- 
Soup, &c. It is preserved in the plural in the Epic vav^c, 
&c. : the later dative is, doubtless, a weakening of the loca- 
tive. There is no reason to assume that (f> (bh) has been 
dropped, in otfcot and the like, as though the original form 
were oUo^l : the first is a true locative, the second an in- 
strumental case, and quite distinct from the first. These 
losses in terminations are highly irregular, and can give 
no warrant for us to expect similar losses in radical sylla- 
bles ; brevity and convenience of sound are especially ne- 
cessary in suffixes, which are therefore more corrupted 
than any other elements of language. 

In Latin the examples are tolerably numerous, but 
they are hard to reduce to rule. Schleicher considers that 
they are the results of assimilation : the lost letter has 
been first assimilated, and then vanished in accordance 
with the old Latin rule of not writing the same letter 
twice \ This is a very ingenious theory, and may be true; 
but it is simplest to treat the results under the general 
head of Loss. I take the examples from Schleicher and 
Corssen. This loss occurs most frequently before spirants : 

before s, as di{c)-SGO, mul{g)-si, spar{g)-sus (from sparg- 
tus), miles (for milit-s), sua{cl)-si; ce(n)sor 
and co{n)sol (in old Latin, but the old forms 
were replaced, though not the original 

"^ Comjp. 268. The same rule exists in Spanish, 
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sound); so also quotie(n)s, ric(r)sum, and 

many others, 
before y, as ma{g-)ior, se{d)-iungo, pe{r)-iero, tra{ns)-i- 

cio, &c. 
before v, as hre{gh)-u-isj le(jgli)-u-isj sua(d)-ii-is, &c. 

It is common also before nasals : 

before ?^, as lic{cyna, jpi(c)-nus, de(c)-nus, ua{c)-nus, 

aranea (dpd'^vT]), ce{s)-nay po{s}no, ca{s)- 

nus. 
before m, as lu(cymen, li{cymuSy sti(gymuhcs, exa{gy 

men, u(gyvior, perhaps fla(gynen, re{sy 

mus, Ca{syinena, po{symoeriuvi. 

It occurs before I apparently in te(xyia and corpu{syientus. 
Loss is hardly found before any momentary consonant ex- 
cept the dentals; thus 

before t, in passive participles, as tor(c)tus, ul{c)tiis, 
ful(c)tiis, far{c)tus, sar(c)tus ; in all these the 
gToup consists of at least three consonants. 

before J, the loss being restricted to s, as iu{sydex, 
i(sydem, di{sydioco. 

In all these cases it will be observed that the loss is 
confined to the last letter of the root or prefix. The Latin 
tendency to weaken the end of a word seems to have ex- 
tended even to the separate syllables. 

Loss at the end of a word extends to single consonants, 
a^ well as to combinations of them. We have already 
seen that in all languages the accent has a tendency to be 
throwai back as soon as the consciousness of the relative 
value of the different parts of a word becomes obliterated. 
Probably for example, as I have said before, the personal 
terminations of the verb bore the accent originally (as in 
(})'r]'/iil)y and continued to do so as long as the /mc was dis- 
tinctly felt to be the pronoun '' I," which limited the idea 
of " speaking," to a single person, the speaker : but when 
this fact ceased to be felt, and fxc was no more than a 
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grammatical suffix, the two syllables, which formerly ex- 
isted side by side with some sort of mutual independence, 
became fused together, and the accent almost always fell 
back. This loss of accent made the last syllable compara- 
tively imimportant, and liable to phonetic corruption: and 
this corruption is found, as a general rule, in proportion 
to the inability of a language to accent the last syllable : 
and therefore Latin, which never accentuates the last syl- 
lable, has suffered more on the whole from loss than San- 
skrit or Greek : this we have already seen in the shorten- 
ing and loss of its final vowels, and shall now see again in 
its consonantal loss. The sounds thus lost will of course 
differ much for different languages : one people found a 
final sound difficult which presented no difficulty to an- 
other; thus the Greeks liked final s, which the Italians 
slurred over, weakened, and finally lost. But the principle 
is the same for all languages : final unaccented syllables 
had a tendency to weaken or drop their difficult sounds. 

But the operation of this principle could be affected 
by other causes. In Greek the last syllable is often 
accented and yet weakened, e.g. rcOei^ for Tt6evT<^^, And 
in one respect at least the final syllable in Greek seems 
to have suffered more than in Latin. It is more monoto- 
nous, a great sign of weakness in language. As is well 
known, the Greeks allowed no consonant to end a word 
but the light sounding v (into which the common Graeco- 
Italian m of verbal and nominal suffixes was therefore 
changed), cr, and rarely p : so final consonants were either 
dropped altogether, aoo/jia(T), €(J>v{t), Sanskrit abhUt; eSet- 
^a, Sanskrit adiJcsham; Trarepa, {pair em) ; or softened, 
as dentals into cr: e.g. repa<^, tt^oo?, ^09, T€TV(f)6<;; or /a 
into Vy as fiovo-av, ervTrrov^. Latin, on the contrary, 
allows considerable variety of final consonants. But there 

1 A similar loss of n before s is not uncommon in the Northern lan- 
guages. Thus we have Norse gas for gans and our "goose:" "dust" 
for dunst has been already mentioned: also before thj as in our "tooth" 
for toonth, original danta. 

2 Comjp. 236, &c. 
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is no monotony in the final vowels of the Greek, whereas, 
as we have seen, in Latin a final vowel tends to sink to e. 
This then is the explanation of the obvious difficulty, that 
final accented syllables are yet weakened in the Greek. 
The vivid life of the Greek vowels overpowered the final 
consonant or consonants, and reduced them to absolute 
uniformity, or completely extinguished them. The power 
of the vowel over the consonant in Greek, which is seen 
here, may be contrasted with the power of the consonant 
in Latin to assimilate the voweP: nothing could better 
shew the difference in the genius of the languages. 

When a group of consonants ended a word, they were 
sometimes all droj)ped, as in ydXa{f<:T), dva vocative of 
dvaKT] generally the last was retained, TL6ei<;, {riOevr^), 
d\r]9r)(; (akr)9e<j-\-<;), with compensatory lengthening of the 
vowel, the vowel-sound being naturally prolonged to fill 
up the gap of the missing consonant. Sometimes how- 
ever the first consonant was kept with the same lengthen- 
ing of the vowel, probably from analogy, as Xiycop (Xe- 
701/T9), 7roi/ji7jv {TTotfiev^) ; I infer that the first method 
is the older, from the probability of forms like SlSov<; 
{BlSovt^) being older than Xeycov (Xeyovr^;) : but how 
the change arose I cannot say. 

The effects of this frequent loss of dentals and spirants 
on the Greek vocalism have been already mentioned 
under the head of the Greek diphthongs. It is certainly 
the most distinguishing mark of the Greek consonantal 
system^. The loss of the spirants themselves was con- 
sidered under the head of Substitution. 

A curious phenomenon in connection with the subject 
is the V i(j)e\/cv(7Tf.Kev, This is in its origin no mere 

, ^ See pp. 
2 In Norse tlie defect is of the gutturals, *' Even in wiiting tlie con- 
traction is not marked [e. g. -)5o = doc /i = though: ^jo=thigh: m^=might 
(verb)], the change having taken place long before writing began; where- 
as in English, although the same phonetic change has taken place, the 
old Saxon spelling is still kept, because the change is of much later date, 
[15 cent.?] when the old sound was fixed in writing." Cleasby, Icel. 
Diet. p. XXX. 
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poetic license, though it may have been afterwards metri- 
cally useful. It seems to me to have been rather a sort 
of ''after-sound/' resembling the Sanskrit Anusv£tra, a 
feeble echo supplying the place of a lost consonant, pro- 
bably resembling the sound of the French nasal after a 
vowel, rather than the clear dental nasal. Thus Xe^oyu-e?, 
which is still found in Doric, was doubtless the old Greek 
form, parallel to legimus: then the 9 fell away, and left 
Xeyo/ie: the final syllable was then thickened in pro- 
nunciation, and so became finally Xiyo/Jiev; where it is 
not to be supposed that i^ is a substitute for a^, but, as I 
said, a new "after-sound," produced after a weak termi- 
nation : which could afterwards, when convenient, be 
sounded in places where no consonant had been lost, 
as Xeyovacvj probably in consequence of the strong nasal- 
izing propensity of the Greeksl Schleicher (^6.) points 
out that the loss of final 9, though rare in Greek, is 
paralleled by ovt(o{^), &c. 

In Latin — at least as we know it through the Roman 
writers— there was no such dislike to the accumulation 
of consonants at the end of a word as we have seen in 
Greek. Any number of consonants which could be pro- 
nounced was allowed. Thus — to borrow examples from 
Schleicher^ — ^we ha,Yeferunt, hunc, hiemps, arcs, urbs, &c. ; 
all of which are impossible to the Greek ear. The only 
exceptions seem to be these: that no double consonant is 
permissible, e.g. we have os Mid f el, but the genitives 
ossis and fellis : and that no two mutes are allowed : thus 
we have lac(t), compare <ya\a[Kr), &c.^ 

But in the older Latin — ^the spoken Latin of which 
Plautus is the written representative — which, as we have 
so often seen, continued to be the language of the people, 
even when Virgil and Horace were delighting the literary 

1 See Schleicher. Comp. 238. 

2 Cf. Quintilian, xii. 10. 31 : Graeci n litteram " iucundam et in f ne^ 
praecipue quasi tinnientem ponunt." 

^ Comjp. 270. 4 jj. 271. 
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circles of Rome with verses which must have been read 
in a manner widely different from the pronunciation of 
common life: in this Latin final consonants were regularly 
dropped : they were often actually omitted upon inscrip- 
tions, not merely ceased to be audibly pronounced as in 
the Romance languages, where they have been fixed by 
literature even when unheard in conversation. The con- 
sonants which most frequently fell away in this manner 
are the most common final letters s, m, and t. For the 
loss of these Schleicher gives the following examples. 

Final s is dropped npon inscriptions in nominative 
cases, like Tetio{s), Furio(s), CorneUd{s), In the older 
inscriptions, those of the Second Punic war, it is much 
less often written than dropped^: though when the o in 
these nominatives was weakened to u, the s seems to have 
been regularly retained. By the beginning of the Empire, 
5 even preceded by u was often lost on inscriptions : and 
a few centuries later, s had vanished from every case as 
well as from the nominative. In wiitten Latin of the 
classical age, as we know, the s was generally kept. Still 
even here there are plenty of instances where its loss in 
writing shews how little it was commonly heard. Such 
are forms like amabare by the side of amaharis, and 
similar losses in other tenses: forms also like mage and 
pote for magis and potis. And it was regularly dropped 
in other forms, only a few traces surviving in Plautus ; or in 
words, which from some old association retained their arch- 
aic form. Thus s was regularly dropped in the nominative 
plural of the o-declension. Yet we find Jnsce hommes 
in Plautus^, magistreis, piibliceis, &c. on inscriptions. In 
the genitive of the a-declension we have familiae, yet 
sometimes the older familid(i)s. And lastly, through 
previous loss of the vowel of the termination, we have 
pueroSi puers, puer. 

For the omission of final m on inscriptions we need 
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not go farther than the often-quoted epitaph of Scipio, 
the consul of A. u. c. 495. This begins, as given by 
Mommsen in the Corpus, 

Hone oiuo ploirmne cosentiont E[omani] 

Duonoro optiimo fuise uiro [uixoro — e conj, Ritschl.] 

Luciom, Scipione, &c. 

Here the m is omitted five times, and written once: 
whether written or omitted the scanning seems to be 
the same. There can be no doubt that it was not heard^ 
but continued in an irregular fashion to be written to 
prevent confusion of cases, &c., the reasqn why it was 
kept in later Latin. That it was hardly heard is shewn 
by its elision in the Augustan poets, but that it was not 
absolutely dumb seems proved by its occurring not elided 
in Lucretius \ 

Final t as Schleicher points out, seems to have had 
the sound of weak d. As such it was sometimes written 
in the ablative case: as Gnaiuod, sometimes dropped 
altogether in the same line^, as patre(d). Haut is some- 
times haud, sometimes haii^. The late Latin shews the t 
written in personal terminations, as ueliit : but the old 
Latin often omitted it, as in dede for dedit, dedro for 
ded{e)ront; compare the classical dederunt and dedere. 
This loss was universal in Umbrian; as it was in the 
late Latin and the derived modern Italian. Indeed the 
loss of final consonants is felt much more in Umbrian 
than in Latin, but not in Oscan. Schleicher suggests 
reasonably enough that at the time from which our 
inscriptions date, a common form had established itself 
among the wide-spread Sabellian tribes, which became 
the literary dialect, and therefore ceased to vary further. 

1 At least in monosyllables; see ni. 1082, and Munro's note on 
II. 404. 

2 Epitaph of Scipio. 

3 Cf. loss in Icelandic of the final t in the negative suffix -at, e.g. 
skalat and shala, Cleasby, p. xxvi. 
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III. Assimilation. 
1. The Greek Aspirates. 

I have already, in the account of the Latin aspirates, 
given the reason why I believe the Greek aspirates to be 
the result of assimilation. The change of the original 
breath to the spiritus asper seems to me to explain 
the changes of these letters in both Greek and Latin, 
whilst I know no other that does. The original pro- 
nunciation of the soft letter, followed by a breath, possible 
to the original people, possible to the Hindu, and to his 
descendant \ was impossible to the nations of the West, 
who therefore changed the breath to the more familiar 
and very slightly different spiritus asper. Even in San- 
skrit this occasioually took place ; e.g. in hita for dhita, 
the past participle of ^^dha, and the root han for \/ghan; 
in these the breath has become the rough breathing, and 
expelled the d and g. In Latin we have seen that some- 
times one member of the new compound was left, some- 
times the other. The Greek followed its usual course. 
Instead of ejecting one of the sounds — a process, as we 
have seen, rare in Greek — it allowed the second to assimi- 
late the first, and, therefore, instead of gh, dh and bh, the 
soft aspirates, we have regularly the hard ^, 6, cf). 

That the original aspirates at least passed through this 
stage is allowed even by those who maintain that ;^, 0, <^ 
were sounded in classical Greek not as hard aspirates, but 
as hard spirants (as they are in modern Greek) corre- 
sponding to German ch, English hard th^, and the labial 
/ respectively. This view is taken by Prof. Arendt^ the 
soft aspirates, according to him, became first the hard 

1 Thus Prof. Arendt (Kulin and Schleicher's i?eitr%^, ii. 289) declares 
that he has heard a Mohamraedan, whose mother speech was Urdu, pro- 
nounce these sounds countless times without the slightest insertion of 
a vowel between the soft explosive sound and the h, and without the soft 
being changed into the corresponding hard. 

^ As in thick, breath, &o. ^ K, and S. Beit. ii. 424, &c. 
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aspirates, and then the hard spirants; the immediate 
passage wonld be impossible. Curtins allows the change 
from the hard aspirates to the spirants, bnt does not 
believe that it took place until at least the first century 
of our era. As it is of some interest to know what was 
the pronunciation of these important sounds in the 
mouths of the great men of Greece, I will briefly 
examine the arguments on both sides. 

Arendt argues that the difference of sound between 
the Greek aspirates (if real aspirates) and the Latin 
equivalents would be too great for languages so cognate : 
an argument which certainly does not convince me. And 
when he adds that 6r]p passes into the by-form (^r]p (like 
Latin fera), it is quite true that the difference of sound 
between the spirants th and / is less than that between 
the aspirates th and pli ; but this does not prove that 
fh could not pass into ph, or that (^i-qp and fera agree 
from anything more than accident. Arendt next ex- 
amines cases where the aspirates occur in combination 
with other aspirates or consonants ; and no doubt in these 
cases the difficulty of the genuine aspirate is most felt. 
Words like Sott^co indeed are as easy on one hjrpothesis 
as on the other : a6 is easier, as Arendt allows, if 6 be 
an aspirate, but he calls in the English pronunciation 
to shew that 6 can be a spirant in this combination, e.g. 
in Demosthenes^, But undoubtedly his strongest argu- 
ment is furnished by the combinations ')(6 and <j)6. It 
is quite impossible to sound cMh together fully. This 
Curtius himself grants^; but he says in reply, I think 
quite truly, that in no language do we find that in groups 
of consonants each particular consonant preserves its pecu- 
liar value completely under all circumstances. Some one 
must be partly, if not wholly, sacrificed : this is the very 

^ He seems to think that ''asthma" and "isthmus" are pronounced 
in England as astma and istmus : surely either the spirant is heard fully, 
or entirely dropped, as asma, ismus; and he is uncertain whether " sixth" 
is pronounced as siksth or sikth. 

2 Gr, Et. 387. 
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reason of the loss which we saw so frequent in conso- 
nantal groups. So in words like %^e9 and a(f)diTo^ it 
is conceivable that the breathing may have been suf- 
ficiently given by the second; so that Mhes, and a])tliitos 
w^re heard. Curtius mentions the form d7rOcTo<; as occur- 
ring on an inscription ; and he suggests that the sound 
may even have been apft'hitos, by assimilation of the 
breath, thus paving the way to the spirants of the later 
"jreek. 

On the other hand, Curtius adduces some positive 
arguments ^ to prove that %, 6, (f> were real aspirates, 
which seem to me on the whole satisfactory. The first 
of these is the ease with which the h fell off, and left the 
explosive element alone, in reduplication, &c.; e.g. Tre-cpvKa, 
e-Te-6rjv, ivOavra, the Ionic variant for ivraiOa, &c. Leo 
Meyer^ well points out that the possibility of a redupli- 
cated / in Latin {fefelli, &c.) by the side of iTe(j)vfca, &c. 
shews the difference of sound between / and ^ ; in the 
Greek dissimilation was necessary to avoid cacophony. 
On the other hand, it must be allowed that two consecutive 
labial spirants would probably have been equally offensive 
to the Greeks. Curtius' second argument is the pronun- 
ciation of these sounds by foreigners, so far as we can 
judge from Aristophanes ; e.g. opviro TrapaSlBco/jLc, in the 
Birds (1679), or the speech of the Scythian in the Thesmo- 
plioriazusae : 

Tvep iyco '^evly/cc iropixo^, Xva TrvXd^c aot. 

These may not be conclusive, but at least they shew that 
6 and (p imperfectly pronounced were more like r and ir 
than th and / Bat the most convincing argument is cer- 
tainly that drawn from Latin transliteration, at the time 
when they expressed the borrowed Greek words as well as 
they could with their own alphabet. If % had been a 
cxuttural spirant, surely the Latins would have denoted it 
by their h, which, as we have seen, had still a guttural 

1 Gr, Et. 384, &c. ^ Verg. Gram, i. 43. 
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character. Yet we find on inscriptions JBacanal\ Antioco^, 
and many others. Similarly we find p in the place of </>, 
not / It is true that / probably differed from (j> in 
being a labio-dental, whereas (f> was a pure labial ; it may 
therefore be argued that / was ill-suited to express <f> : 
and it may be said that the occurrence of efjbj>aiveiv and 
imjjonere, beside inferre, where / does not change 7i to 7n 
is a further argument. But I quite allow that / was a 
more dental sound than cf) ; for this reason the dental nasal 
suffered no change: and at the very least, if <f> had been 
a spirant, / was a nearer sound than p : but we have • 
Pilijyus^, triumpe, thrice repeated in the old Carmen 
Arvale^ Trupo^ {Tryplw), &c. Again, the aspirate cha- 
racter of (f), as distinguished from /, is borne out by Quin- 
tilian's story of Cicero and the witness for Fundanius : he 
has been speaking of the use of/ instead of A (in words like 
fordeum) by previous generations, who used/ ''pro aspi- 
ratione [i.e. li\ velut simili littera : nam contra Graeci 
aspirare solent, ut pro Fundanio Cicero testem qui pri- 
mam eius litteram dicere non possit, irridet^" This can 
only mean that the witness said Pliimdanius ; for it will 
scarcely be maintained that he said Himdanius : but that 
he used an A 'is expressly stated by Quintilian. The Latin 
has lost the dental spirant ; therefore no certain inference 
can be drawn respecting 6 : but, at all events, it always 
appeared as t (as in Gorintus'^ and Gartago), not as / the 
spirant which stands for th in Latin. These arguments 
from transliteration seem to me strong : the Latins in 
at least two cases possessed the spirants which would 
have represented the supposed Greek spirants at least 
more closely than the hards ; and did not employ them. 
Again, when they finally chose to express ;)^, 0, and ^ by 
ch, th, and ph, they must surely have intended to express 
thereby a real TrpoaOTJ/cTj Trvev/jbaro^;, such as Dionysius of 



i Corpx(.s, n. 196. 


2 Id. n. 35. 


3 Id. n. 354 


4 Id, n. 28. 


5 Id. n. 1109. 
7 Coitus, n. 541. 


« I. iY. 14. 
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Halicarnassus attributes to the Greek sound. What else 
could Catullus mean to express by his form Chommoda, 
when he was ridiculing a man who called insidias — hin- 
sidias, i. e. put in an h in wrong places ? Next, the modern 
Greek in certain cases represents the old aspirates by 
hards, not, as commonly, by spirants; e.g. €kco for e^o), 
T€fcvLTr}<;. Now it is conceivable that original aspirates 
should produce sometimes spirants, sometimes hards ; but 
difficult to conceive that original spirants should turn 
back to hards. Then too / as a very strong spirant (inter 
discrimina dentium efflanda) was able to represent not 
only the dental but even the guttural spirant^ in Latin. 
If then it could represent all spirants in Latin, why should 
it not have represented all three, %, 6, ^, if they were 
spirants? Surely a superficial observer would have 
thought / at least as like to a spirant 'x^, as c, which 
he actually used. These arguments (principally of Cur- 
tius), which I have here given very briefly, seem to me as 
satisfactory as the case will allow of My conclusion is 
that %, 6, and were genuine hard aspirates at the prime 
of Greek literature, and that they were formed from the 
soft aspirates of the original speech by the assimilating 
influence of the spiritus asper, into which the original 
breathing passed ^ 

1 Just as with us it represents the guttural in laugh, &c. , Eoby, p. 33. 

2 I have to thank Mr C. A. M. FenneH, Fellow of Jesus College, for 
placing in my hands a paper, read before the Cambridge Philological 
Society, in which he maintained that these sounds were spirants in clas- 
sical Greek. Many of his arguments seem to me to have weight, and 
they are touched upon in the text above. On the question of translitera- 
tion he says: ** Until the Romans became accurate, p was used for <p, as 
being more akin to it in sound than/. Similarly c was used for x rather 
than li, which, though etymologically representing x, must have partly 
lost its guttural character, for it also etymologically represents /. That 
to a superficial observer (a Roman) the Latin c should appear more like 
a spirant x than did the Latin h, is not to be arbitrarily denied. That to 
a careful (Roman) observer the Latin h might seem inadequate to repre- 
sent the sound of a spirant x, is not on the face of it improbable." 
Mr Fennell thinks that when the Romans wushed to have a diacritical 
symbol to represent 0, without using a symbol foreign to their alphabet, 
any educated Greek might have recommended pli, because of the use of 
this compound on old inscriptions. All this appears to me quite pos- 
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There is little variation in the regular use of the 
aspirates. The most remarkable is the loss of the breath, 
which, though not universal, is sufficiently common to be 
a characteristic of the Ionic dialect though found in the 
others also. The change of 6 into a in Laconian is also 
extensive: it is found on numerous inscriptions and in 
Alcman and the plays of Aristophanes. The same change 
has been wrongly attributed to the Boeotian on the 
authority of the MS. of Aristophanes only. The 9 must 
have first passed into the imperfect tli already mentioned, 
which closely resembles s. All other variations are spora- 
dic : as the change of to ^ in Lesbian, e.g. ^77/0, (jyrjpLov ; 
it is likely that (j) here was labio-dental : the Boeotian 
takes instead of r with some regularity in the Srd person 
plural, as excovdi for ixovri ; this dialect is throughout 
averse to assibilation. In Doric the breath is lost in a 
very few words ^: it is added to original hard letters in 
about as many more. The change of original gh to 6 is 
certain in OepfMO^, but in no other word. 



2. General rules of Assimilation m Greek. 

Most of the changes of which I have here to speak are 
familiar from the Greek grammar. I wish to arrange 
them together as results of a common tendency. In most 
of them we shall find that a. dental or a spirant is con- 
cerned, either as the active cause of the assimilation, the 
assimilating letter, or the sarand assimilated. It is this 
tendency to assimilation which has produced the largest 
amount of change in Greek words ; one consonant takes 
the place of another, even a consonant foreign to the 
original system is introduced. Yet ifc is noticeable how 
even here, in consonantal combinations, where the Greek 
seems to have changed so much more than the Latin, the 

sible: but I still think that the balance of probabilities leans toward the 
account given in the text. 
1 Ahrens, 11. 81—84. 
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Greek in reality has not lost so much ; . it has not lost 
any sound without some equivalent ; whereas we saw that 
the Latin constantly allowed a consonant to drop with- 
out leaving any trace whatever. The Greek is also the 
gainer in softness of sound. 

We may consider Greek assimilation under two main 
heads — as complete and incomplete. In the first case 
either one sound jDasses into the other, or the two pass 
into some third sound, denoted either by one symbol, as ^, 
or by two, as crcr, tt. In the second, one sound simply 
becomes more like the other. Under the first head we 
may distinguish the following cases. 

(i) Where the first sound is assimilated to the second. 

Such cases are (f)a6Pv6<; for (^aea-vo-^;, a form which is 
regular in the Aeolic^ but occurs also in Tragedy. The 
Attic poets may possibly have borrowed this and similar 
forms from the Aeolic dialect. But they certainly could 
not have done so if the process had not been one familiar 
to the feeling of the Athenian language. It is shewn 
indeed in forms like evvvfjn for Yea-wijn, which are uni- 
versal throughout Hellas. Schleicher assigns to this prin- 
ciple the double p in ireplppyro^, dpprjicTo<;, &c. for irepc- 
o-pvT0<;, a-? pr]K-To<;, which is not improbable^ Cases like 
av\-\eyo), avp-peco, iroaal for iroh-at (liere the later Greek 
dropped one o), are familiar to all. oir-pua passed into 
op^pua in all Greek except Aeolic. But no doubt this result 
was much commonest in the Aeolic : in Lesbian, as ep.p.i 
fjr eap.i, ap,p.e<; (also Doric) for d-ap.e<;, ep.p.a for Fecr/^a; 
and in Boeotian Itto) for laToy (as Ar. Ach. 911), erracrav 
for earaaav, I have already said that the Lesbian assimi- 
lates liquids and nasals chiefly ; the Boeotian, dentals. 

(ii) Where the second sound is assimilated to the first. 

Here again the change is chiefly Aeolic. Thus we 
have in Lesbian Krevvo), Kplvvco, ireppo^of;, Kevvo^ (for Kev- 
yo-^)y MiXkaro^^^ i/3oW6p,av^: we have oTnra^ instead of 



^ E.g. Sappho, in. 2. 
4 Id. I. 15. 



Com^. 227. 3 Theok. xxviii. 21. 

I Sappho, II. 11. 
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(iii) Modi- 
Jication 
of both 
sounds: 
where the 
first is a 
hard gut- 
tural or 
dental. 



ofifxa, and oaaofiac foi cTr-To/nat : see however the end of 
the next case\ 

The forms eo-aofiac, ottl<;, oirirora^ are of course not 
Aeolic only (as far as the reduplication of the consonant 
goes), but also Ionic. I may add with respect to the last 
that the tttt is only found in pronominal words, in which 
the first tt is not original : the old form of irora (whence 
o~TTOTe) was Kora, then a parasitic u sprang up after a:, 
and produced in turn o-zcFora, o-TrFora, and o-TTTrora. But 
I do not think that tttt is found in any case where ir is 
radicaP. The forms eareXka, &c. for eVreX-cra, riaaape^ 
for T€T Fape9, ttoXXo? for 7roX-Fo-9 (whence the other form 
7roXv{o)^), oXkvixi for oXvvjuo, inlaao) for irTca-yo), are of 
course Attic ^ 

(iii) Where the two sounds pass into a third (doubled) 
sound. 

Here we have the numerous and important cases where 
w^e find aa (tt) produced by the combination of y with 
a mute. If we begin with the dentals where the nature 
of the change is most obvious, we find Ty passing into aa 
(tt) in Kpeaacop for fcpeT-ycop {/cpciT-o^, &c.), Xco-ao/juai for 
XcT-yo'/buai (Xlt-tj, &c.), and similarly 6y becomes aa [tt) 
in KopvcracD for fcopvd-yco, in fjiiacro^; for jmeO-yo-^;. In all 
these and similar cases we find both the aa and tt forms. 
What is the history of these two forms ? Which is the 
older of the two ? Or is there some intermediate step 

^ For more exaraples (aU of the same kind) see Ahrens, Or. Dial i 
49—69. 

2 Sappho, II. 2; III. 3. 

^ Consequently we must reject the emendation utt' d7r7raXc3 in Theok. 
XXVII. 4, 

OTTTTVC KuTTpcdos Ipov KuXd/jico x^^po^ fvTTaTrdXojf, 
where the last word is corrupt. I like Ahrens' emendation KoXd/jLO)... 
vTraao-dXii} best of any that have been offered. Mr Snow however in his 
recent edition of Theokritus has carried out very ingeniously Meineke's 
suggestion, that some proper name has been lost in the MS. word, by 
produciag from Strabo the name "AfnreXos for a promontory of Samos. 
Still viraaaraXu} is nearer to the MS., and so unusual a word was more 
likely to be corrupted than the common "A/xTreXoy. 

4 Further examples are given by Schleicher, Comp. 228. Each one 
that I have given is typical of a considerable class. 
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through which they both come, but neither of them is 
derived from the other ? 

Pott holds TT to be the oldest in the case of the verbs ; 
where he thinks that to is the suffix, not yo. Thus he 
would make the order, Trpafc-ro-, Trpdrrco, irpdaaco, by 
regular weakenings. This however leaves the compara- 
tives still unexplained. And further, the Doric, which 
elsewhere does not weaken r to a, has yet irpdaao), 6d- 
Xaaaa, &c.; so that these forms would be unexplained. 
The first appearance of tt is in the Attic, and in Boeotian 
(which also shews BB). In the Temj^ora imd Modi Curtius 
seemed to explain the phenomenon as a Boeotism which 
had crept into Attica, in the first instance in order to 
avoid assibilation in words like acjydaaco, and then passed 
over the whole language. This explanation, improbable 
on many grounds, he has since, I think, dropped. 

Two other explanations seem to be possible. The first 
is that TT was produced from ry, as XlTTOfiai, T6TTape<; : 
but that the y could also assibilate the t (just as i or u 
could, as we shall shortly see) ; and thus came also Xtor-yo- 
fiai and Xiaao/Jbai, like eaaojxai for ea-yo-ixac. This seems 
exceedingly natural and probable : we have the analogy 
of the English assibilation of ti e.g. in nation, to help us, 
and to suggest that the aa may have been sounded as 5/^ ; 
which seems also more likely on physiological grounds, 
if we remember that the sound is a compromise between 
t and y : the change too in common use from irpdaaco to 
TTpaTTco would be less violent. But we are met again by 
the fact that the Dorians have the double a, and yet do 
not exhibit crt for tl, the analogy on w^hich this reasoning 
rests. Consequently we seem to be driven to the second 
explanation, to which Curtius and Schleicher incline^; 
namely, that from the influence of the preceding dental, 
2/ weakened itself into the soft sibilant ;2;. Thus XtT-3/0- 
fjiai became \iT-zo-/jiao, and since this union of a hard and 
soft letter could not be permanent, XcTZofiac became either 
1 See also CorsBen, Krit. Beitr, 468. 
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by case (ii) XlrTOfiac, or by case (i) Xlaaofiac : ^vhere how- 
ever it is possible that the t sound was still heard though 
not written : the combination ts would be a proper coun- 
terpart to the sound of ^ (to be mentioned below) ; and 
would also, still better than the sh suggested above, serve 
to bridge over the transition from cro- to tt in Attic ; par- 
ticularly if we assume that the s after the t passed, as is 
natural physiologically, into sh : so that the whole scale 
should be, ty, tz, ts, tsh, tt. This second explanation ap- 
plies to final VT, followed by y, as x^pcevr-ya, whence 
Xapteacra, iraaa for iravr-ya, &c. In favour of this view 
is the fact that the Boeotians in other cases hardened a 
to T, as Itto), &c. mentioned above. These words are not 
explained by the first hypothesis. It must however be 
borne in mind that it is not necessary that ry should have 
had the same history in the different dialects : it may 
have travelled by one road in the Attic, by the second in 
the Doric and Boeotian. 

The two explanations will be best seen thus, side by 
side : 



(1) 
ry 



(2) 
ry 



ay 
acr 



Next there are numerous words in which oa (tt) 
arises from a guttural with y as well as from a dental. 
Thus Ky becomes cro- in ttttjcto-co {\j7rTaK), in r^acrcov (su- 
perlative rj/aara) ; there is a large Hst of such verbs and 
comparative adjectives, which does not need to be gone 
through : XV ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^rjaaco (noun ^r}X~'^) ^^^ eXao"- 
(Tcov from ekayy^- Iii these no doubt the guttural was 
turned first of all into a dental by the y\ which dental 
then in its 'turn assibilated the y, just as it did above. 
The change from rjK-ycov to rjT-y(»3v is just parallel to that 
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which we shall have to notice yd the Latin ; by which e g. 
con-dic-io passed into conditio, because there was no ap- 
preciable difference in the sound. 

This result aa (tt) seems to be confined to the com- 
bination of the hard gutturals and dentals with y. This 
is worth observing, because in several cases it might seem 
as though the aa was formed from 73/ or By ; e. g. irpaaao), 
TTKrjaaoi, j^paaaayv, &c. But of these, the verbs are really 
derived from an older form, which contains the hard letter. 
Thus the ^irpaK seems to be guaranteed by the Lith. 
perh-ii and the aira^ Xeyo/jbevov, irpaKc<^'^. Similarly irXaic 
is the root of ifka^ and Tfkaicov^, as well as the Lith. plahu, 
"I striked" Lastly, ^pdaacov is probably the comparative 
of ^pa^v<^, not of /3paSv<;, to which it is commonly as- 
signed I Other appai^ent exceptions admit of similar ex- 
planations. 

I have said that aa results only from Ky {'xy) or ry 
{6y\ This statement is not disproved by the forms Treaao), 
eviaaw, and some others. The first, ireaao), undoubtedly 
seems to be from ttett in ireircdv, &c. But an older form 
is Traic ; and a still older (as far as regards the consonants) 
is found in the Latin ^coc. Similarly iviaaco seems to 
belong to the Homeric ivLir'tj, TJvLTraTre, &c. ; yet the simpler 
form is Jik, found in Latin in the past participle ic-tus; 
so that ivLTrr) is a "word thro^vn," like Xapu^o^, where 
IdTT-Tco is equally paralleled by the older Latin form lac-io. 
Similarly oaaa is not from FeTT but the older ^/vah; and 
6a (T€, ''the eyes/' is from ^^ok, found in the 0/C/C09 of Hesy- 
chius and the Latin ocidus. 

(iv) Where the two sounds coalesce into one single 
letter. 

This happens when y is preceded by the soft moment- 
ary sounds, h and 7. Thus Sj/ = ^ in eioixat, from ^Jsed, in 
ofo) from f^od, &c,, in Tpdire^a from {Te)Tpa-iTeh-'ya, in Zei;9 
from A2/eu9 (Sanskrit Dydus). Tliese examples, with 



Gr. Et, 624. 



Id. No. 367. 



' Id, 622. 
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others, are given by Schleicher^: they are so numerous 
that any one may supply them for himself. They shew 
the origin of the Greek ^, a compound letter, denoting 
first hyy then hz, . Hence the compound letter ^ or dz has 
the power of lengthening a previous vowel in prosody, 
which power it could not have had if it had been only a 
weak sibilant = the French z. The objection to this view, 
that ^ was a double sound, namely, that the symbol would 
not have been likely to appear so early in the alphabet, is 
only valid against the old opinion that z represented ds : 
the Greek alphabet, undoubtedly, had symbols for both 
these sounds, and therefore did not require a single sym- 
bol to denote them: but it had none for z. Where f is 
dialectically resolved into ah or S?, it must be supposed 
that the a was soft, just as s is so often in English. Some 
philologists believe that z was sounded not as hz, but as 
the English j, i.e. dj, as in John. There, can be no question 
that this sound springs naturally in our mouths from the 
two sounds dy, the original parents of ^: but this is not a 
conclusive argument for the Greek language: and looking 
on the whole history of y in Greece, I think the sound of 
z more probable. The representation of ^ by ss in old 
Latin seems also to favour the view that it was a clear 
sibilant in Greece. The statement of Dionysius that ^ 
was a double letter^ seems strong against its' having been 
merely the French j : but does not make clear whether it 
was dz or dj (English j). 

Just as Ky passed first into Ty, so r^y passed into Sy, 
and then into ^, as though the dental had been original. 
Thus GTi^-y(£> became ctt/^o), [xe^-ycov became fjue^cov in 
Ionic, the Attic fj^ec^cov, from the desire to compensate for 
the loss of the original spirant. 

It has been already mentioned that in the Boeotian 
the y assimilates itself immediately to B, and produces e.g. 



1 Comp. 231, see Gr. FA. 562, &c. 
-2 See New Crat. p. 200. 
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(f)paSS(jo from (j)paS-'i/co, not (j)pd^(o\ At the beginning of 
a word one S suffices, as Aeu? for Zei/9^ 

We may now pass to incomplete assimilation — when 
the two sounds do not become identical, but only approxi- 
mate to each other. The principle of course is the same 
as that which we have seen acting above; only it is not so 
fully carried out. In this class we have the following 
main heads : — 

(i) All the euphonic changes of grammar : by which 
the final hard letter of a root is changed to a soft one be- 
fore a soft termination, as S6y-/jLa from ^/So/c, <ypd/3Srjv 
from ^/<ypa(f> : and vice versa a soft passes into a hard, as 
XeicTo^, Xe^Orivai, from \J\ey. These have been already 
alluded to, and are too well known to need further de- 
scriiDtion. 

(ii) Momentary sounds are sometimes nasalised before 
nasals, as o-e/^-z/o? from \Jae^: yet we have vtt-i/o? from 
.\/a?a7r^. Before /jl dentals have a strong tendency to pass 
into their spirant a, as Trelafiay oafxr), lap^ev, and number- 
less others; yet we find oS^r)* and 'i6p.ev in Doric and old 
Ionic. A nasal could change the class of a momentary 
sound, in Sv6(po^ for ryv6(f)o<;, where the 7 is probably itself 
weakened from /c ; compare Kve(^a<;. Similarly aSz/09 was 
Cretan for d<yv6^, whence the name 'Apc-dSprj. That 7 
ever passed into S without some assimilating influence is 
improbable. Therefore ov /^dv^ is probably = 01} Zyjva 
(i.e. /S.(y)dva) as Ahrens explains it*^: and Ar}fjLr)T7]p is 
either At^apbrjTrip or Dydvchndter'^ ; she is never called F?/- 
fi7jT7]p. In order that yd should have passed into 8d, a 
parasitic y must have sprung up after 7 : which is imjoro- 

1 E.g. depiddev for depi^eiv, Ar. Ach. 947. This is also Laconian. See 
Lys. 82, 94, &c.: Alirens (11. 96) gives some glosses from Hesycliius to 
the same effect. 

2 As in Ach. 911. 

3 Comp, 230. 

^ The line ris dx<^i rb 6d/ia Trpoa-iwra ^' d(peyyrjs; ( Aesch. P/'0??i. V. 
116) cannot be however regarded as Attic. 

5 Theok. IV. 17; vii. 39. ^ Qt. Dial. 11. 80. 

7 According to Max Mtiller, 11. 57. 
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(Hi) 

Changes of 
nasals. 

{lv)Change 
of r to (J. 



bable because it had F(f) after it, as shewn in fyvrj, i.e. 
7 a- a, and ala for Yala or yala^, 

(iii) Nasals are affected in their turn by the following 
consonant: we have o-yy-KaXeo), and dyyekXco [dvd); efjureu- 
po^ and i/jb/Saivo) ; and numerous others of the same sort. 

(iv) In Ionic, Attic, and Lesbian, r passes into a before 
l; as (prjcri for (pari. This might rather seem a case of 
simple substitution: but I believe that it first occurred 
in cases where another vowel followed, as 7r\ovaLo<; for 
ttXout-t/o-?, Tr\7]aio<^ for irXar-yo-^;: when the change would 
be due to the assibilating influence of the y : then the 
softer sound was preferred universally; this a for t is also 
found before v in av, but in Doric rv is kept : the old form 
was tva, where again the semivowel could assibilate ; and 
the same is probably true of the suffix -gvi'T] for -tvvt], 
Latin -tima; for there is a Vedic form -tvana^". The Boe- 
otian, like the Doric, preserves t where the Lesbian and 
Attic have softened it into a. I have already mentioned 
the j)eculiar Laconian weakening of to a, which may 
have begun in the same way as the last change, according 
to my suggestion. 

(v) The spirant v is altered by assimilation in certain 
dialects. Thus ?p6Sov becomes ^poSov in Sappho "^ ^pd/co^ 
is /3pdfco<;'^; we find /SpdScvo^, l3pL^a, jSp-qro^p, &c. This 
change is less surprising, for we have seen that F passed 
into j3 in Laconian even without any neighbouring sound 
to influence it I 

In the word ajye we seem to have a hardening of ori- 
ginal V to (/). The old form is sva, which in Greek gene- 
rally became e (through Fe). In this case it is hard to 
believe that ^ was much more than a spirant. The same 
change is seen in crcpo!), the dual from tva (whence sva and 
av) : compare the Latin uo-s, where the t has fallen off I 

(vi) Lastly come some very peculiar forms which 



(r) 

CJuwr/cs 
of V. 



(vl) Other 
exception- 
al forms. 



1 See page 110. ^ Comp. 459. 

* Theok. xxYiii. 11, see Ahrens, i. 34. 
6 Gr. Et. 549. 



3 Frag. 69, 2. 
5 See p. 327. 
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seem to be more probably due to assimilation than any 
other cause. These are e.g. TrrdXt? by the side of 77^0X^9, 
7rToXe/^o9, &c. : KTecvco by Kaivco, &c. It seems impossible 
to separate TroXt? from Sanskrit piira (also = a city) and 
Latin i^le-hs, perhaps also j^o-jnd-us (a redujDlicated form) ; 
and therefore it must be from the root par, to fill, which 
in Greek appears generally as irXa or irXe, in Latin as jole. 
This evidence excludes any possibility of r having origin- 
ally belonged to the root and then fallen out. It is 
clearly a Greek insertion. The only explanation of this 
curious change which I know, does not seem quite satis- 
factory. It is given by Professor Kuhn' and adopted by 
Curtius: that y through indistinct articulation sprang up 
after tt, and was assimilated by the ir to r. We have 
seen above that iry never became aa, ajs the other hards 
did; but it is not easy to see why, if the sound ttt/ were 
difficult, it should not have passed into ire or ttc, instead 
of the very difficult ttt. Possibly however a new parasitic 
S may have sprung up before the y— the possibility of this 
will appear in the next chapter — and been afterwards 
assimilated by the preceding hard letter. This explana- 
tion is supported by the form ^0€<^. Here again the dental 
seems to belong to the Greek only : the Sanskrit form is 
hyas for ghyas, Lat. heri : and here the Sanskrit gives the 
necessary y: x^^^^ according to Curtius^, is another case 
in point: the older form is preserved in yaixa-i, with 
which compare x6aiJboX6<=;\ and the Latin humus agrees. 
Here however a different parasitic sound in Sanskrit has 
produced kshamd in that language. 

Perhaps this explanation of these intrusive letters may 
stand till a better can be suggested. They are certainly 
aot ''euphonic" or ''strengthened forms:" why did iroXf^ 
require to be strengthened ? Still less are they " metrical 
licenses:" why should a Greek poet have the liberty of ar- 
bitrarily inserting an entirely new letter in order to make 
I word suit his verse any more than an English writer? 

1 Zeitsch. XI. 310, see Gr. Et. 453. 2 q^ _ej_ 454^ 
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milation. 
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lation of 
the first 
letter. 
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milation 
of second 
letter. 



3. General rules of Assimilation in Latin. 

In Latin also we liave complete and incomplete assi- 
milation. Complete assimilation may be divided into the 
same heads as those which we considered in the Greek. 

(i) Where the first letter assimilated itself to the 
second. 

Thus sicp-mus becomes sunimns, secl-la is sella ; d is 
assimilated very frequently, as in lapillus for la'pid{u)lus, 
esse for ed-se : t passes through s in j^^t-nfi, pesna, penna ; 
compare ces-na, cena: g has been assimilated in flamma 
(flag-ma) : very likely, as Schleicher suggests, serra is for 
sec-ra^. In all these cases the radical vowel was short: 
therefore the final consonant was not absolutely forced 
out, but assimilated : and was written after the time 
when it became customary to write double consonants, 
not merely to make a little mark above one of them 
(the 'Sicelicus'). When the vowel was long the conso- 
nant w^as entirely lost, e.g. in stcd{d)-uis, and other cases 
already mentioned among examples of Loss. Sometimes 
the consonant was lost even when the vowel was short ; 
it was, however, afterwards lengthened by compensation, 
as in scdla {scad-la), squama {shad-ma), perhaps /mis 
{fid-nis), filiim {Jig-lum), &c.^ 

(ii) Where the second letter assimilates itself to the 
first. 

This change happens to t in superlatives after s or r : 
as dumssumus for dur-i{o)s-tumns, celerrimus perhaps for 
celer-is-tumus, celerstumus, celersimus^; and numerous 
others ^ After r, s naturally passes into r, as f err em 
for fer-sem, torreo for torseo: and analogously after I 

^ Com]). 258, whence these examples are taken. 

2 Corssen, i. Q4.%. ^ Comp. 262. 

4 Mr Eoby however supposes {Preface, p. Ixi.) that these superlatives 
are formed with the suf&x -umo: and that the double s is erroneous, 
representing not assimilation but the strong sound of the s. 
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passes into I, in uellem for uel-sem : v also assimilates 
itself to I, in mollis for mol{d)icis (Sanskrit^ mj-idus), 
sollus for $ol-uos (seen in soll-ers, soll-ennis, solli-citus, 
solli-fides, &c.); compare the phonetically different sal-uos; 
the cause being doubtless the strong sound of I at the 
end of a syllable. 

(iii) Where the two letters pass into another double 
sound. 

This takes place with some past participles in -tus and 
derivatives in -tor; where the t of the suffix together with 
the final letter of the root passes into ss. When the 
root itself ends in s, no such change commonly takes 
place, as us-tus, haus-tus, &c. But it occurs regularly 
when the root ends with a dental: e.g. jfissus for frd-tus^ 
cassus for cad-tus, passus for pat-tus, and many others: 
sometimes the first s vanishes, as in ui-siis, lae-sus, &c.: 
sometimes the double s is preserved in old Latin, as ussus, 
diutS'Stcs. In these cases Corssen Q'ives the followino- 
explanation: the s at the end of the root is due to 
Dissimilation, as equet-ter becomes eques-ter: then fistus 
assimilated itself to fisstis. Mr Roby argues against this 
view with great forced He points out that although the 
first step is quite possible, the second, which assumes the 
change of 5^ into ss, is contrary to ordinary Latin usage, in 
which st is a perfectly stable combination. He therefore 
holds that the t of the suffix first changed into s — a 
change which is certain in lap-sus, fixus {fic-siis),fal-sus, 
&c., and highly probable in j)'^^essus {prem-sus), passus 
(pan-siis), iussus (iub-stcs), &c., where the root does not 
end in a dental, and where there is no need for dissimi- 
lation of the final consonant. Li this wsij fid-tus becomes 
fit-sus, and then by regular assimilation (i) fi^sus. I think 
that this theory is very much preferable to Corssen's. 

Passing next to incomplete assimilation we find the 
first two cases as in Greek. 



^ pp. Ivii.— Ixi. 
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CH. YIII. 

(i) "Ew- 
j)honic " 
changes. 

(ii) 

Changes 
caused by 
■nasals. 



(iii) 

Change 0/ 
t to s. 



(i) The ^' euphonic changes/' by which a hard passes 
into a soft before a soft; as in segmentmn from ^sec : and 
a soft into a hard, as actor from ^/ag. 

(ii) Momentary souads passed into nasals, as scavi- 
num for scab-num, Samniiim for 8ah[i)nium, som-nus for 
sop-nus^, amnis for ap-nis. Dentals passed into n through 
5; as in penna, already mentioned. It cannot be proved 
that gTitturals were sounded as ng, e.g. in magnus.tignum: 
but it is probable on the analogy of the other letters. 

(iii) We saw just above that ficl-tus passed into 
fit-sus, and then fit-sus into fis-siis by assimilation. To 
assimilation also would seem to be due the change of 
t in -tus and -tor when in contact with other final letters 
than t or d. These are chiefly r and I The change 
however is only sporadic. The t maintains itself in 
ar-tus, exper-t'us, and many others/ but suffers change 
in cursor and ciir-sus, spar{g)-sus, &c. Similarly in 
combination with final I, t still appears in alius, cultus, 
ultus, sepuUus, &c. : but s appears in falsus, celsiis, pulsus, 
mul{g)siis, uol-sus, and a few more. These cases may 
be explained as the result of imperfect assimilation. 
There was probably some vacillation in sounding the 
dentals, similar to that already noticed in Greek, which 
rendered corruption of them more easy. Assibilation of 
the dentals is not found in languages like the Sanskrit, 
where" they are sounded with the tongue in a definite 
position against the edge of the upper teeth, But where 
the tongue is only pressed against an uncertain point 
of the front palate, the position for t and d becomes 
similar to that for s, and the change would be facilitated 
by a preceding r or ^: by sounding s instead of t after 
r or I, the necessity of stemming the breath, which rushes 
forth in a continuous stream, is avoided. In the same 
way w^e may account for the change after nasals in 
pressus, p)assus, &c. ; , in which cases, as we saw above, 
the assimilation afterwards becomes complete: there is 
1 Comp. 264 
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however no further chano^e in man-sum.. 



But this ex- 
planation will hardly suffice for the few cases where s 
is found, though the root ends with a momentary sound. 
Such are lap-sue, lixus, fixus, fluxus, and a few more. 
For these I think we must adopt Corssen's explanation ^ : 
that the chanere beo^an with those roots which ended in 
dentals: and that the new suffixes -sus and -sor came by 
degrees to be introduced through analogy into places 
where they were not helped by any assimilation. The 
tendency to soften ^ to 5 was an early one, as we see by 
the antiquity of the change from the older forms, pid-tare, 
mertare, mantare, &c., to pulsar e, iiiersare, viansum, &c.^ 

The assibilation of c and t in ci and ti, when followed 
by. another vowel, is commonly assumed to have taken 
j)lace in old Latin, as it undoubtedly did in the late 
Latin and the Italian. One part of the evidence for 
this change is the varying spelling even in good MSS. 
of words like suspicio and suspitio. The sound of the two 
must have been very similar before such a change could 
take place ; probably much the same as in our "suspicion." 
The interchange would therefore be precisely analogous to 
that between acr and tt, which we saw took place toler- 
ably early in Greek. Corssen, however, who has gone most 
thoroughly into the question^, proves that there is no 
such wavering of spelling in the inscriptions — our best 
guide — till a much later period than is commonly sup- 
posed. Thus, he says that there is no variety on the 
most trustworthy inscriptions down to the latest times 
of the Empire in the following words: coniio (i.e. co{n)- 
iientio) nuntiiis (probably nouentius formed, as Corssen 
suggests, from nouere, a nominal verb from noiios^ on 
the analogy of Florus, florere, Florentia), setius (of un- 
certain origin, but with a by-form sectius, which may 
point, as Corssen thinks, to seg-nis), otium (uncertain), 
indutiae (for indu-itiae), fetialis (uncertain), dicio (i.e. 

1 Krit. Beitr. 426. ^ gee Quint, i. 4. 14. ^ j, 49—67. 
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dic-yo), condicio (which has nothing to do with deditio 
and other nouns formed from ^Jdlia, to place), solacium (un- 
certain), patriciiis, tribunicius (where the c is part of 
the suffix) : both forms occur in proper names, like Lar- 
tilts or Larcius, where a double derivation is quite pos- 
sible : so that the complete confusion of the two spellings 
did not take place till the seventh century after Christ, 
though isolated instances doubtless occur much earlier. 
The best MSS. read suspicio and suspitio, comiicium and 
connitmni ; the first in each case is probably right ety- 
mologically. There is sufficient evidence of the assibi- 
lation of ci and ti among the provincials, which gave 
rise to the confusion. Ci was sounded as gi and even si 
in Umbrian, e.g. faciat was fagia, at least as early as the 
third century B.C.; the Umbrian had even a special 
symbol for this palatal sound: and fasia is Volscian. 
But for Latin there seems to be no evidence of the 
change of ci, any more than of the interchange of ci 
and ti, till the seventh century : while against the change 
there is the negative evidence of transliteration, e.g. 
ovvKia (in the sixth century after Christ), and the Gothic 
faskja and laiktio for fascia and lectio. 

Mr. Eoby^ has brought a good deal of additional 
evidence to bear on the point. Thus, he points out 
that the same word often varies its form so as to have 
different letters after c, or to have c final : e.g. hice and 
hie, dice and die; was the c first palatal in the older and 
fuller forms, and then made guttural again in the ordi- 
nary form? So also in decern and deciimuSj cano and 
cecini, is it likely that the sound changed ? or that it was 
different in lacubiis and lacibus, forms which at one 
period were doubtless used indifferently? Again, Quin- 
tilian never hints that c had more than one sound, though 
he speaks in several places of the superabundance or the 
deficiency of the symbols of the Latin alphabet. Then 

^ Preface, pp. xliii. — 1. See also Prof. Munro in the Academy of 
March 5; 1871. 
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with respect to transliteration, Mr Roby thinks if the c 
was assibilated, acr would have represented the sound in 
Greek more closely than the /c which was actually used: 
it may doubtless be replied that the k was used in order 
to represent the etymology, not the sound ; and I think 
this argument would have force if the Latin had not itself 
abolished the corresponding symbol k from ordinary use: 
but K does not even pictorially represent the Latin c ; and 
therefore I see no reason for the Greeks having used it 
for this purpose, unless it gave the sound most nearly. 
Furthermore, if c had two sounds in Latin, it is surely 
strange that at some of the attemjDts to reform the Latin 
alphabet it was not suggested to employ again the symbol 
k, which was lying almost idle, to rejDresent one of the 
two sounds: yet there is no mention of any such idea, 
thousfh much more subtle distinctions of sound were 
more than once expressed by new symbols \ To con- 
clude, there can be no doubt that when k (or c) is fol- 
lowed by e or i there is a strong tendency to let the 
tongue slip upwards and so form a palatal instead of a 
guttural: and it is a fact that such change has taken 
place in modern Italian. But this change must have 
begun at some time; and there is no evidence for that 
time being nearly so far back as the classical period. 

The change of ti to si seems to have been earlier and 
more general: but Corssen regards it as belonging especi- 
ally to the vulgar Latin (and the other Italian dialects), 
and not established in the speech of educated Rome till the 
fourth or fifth century after Christ. It is traceable however 
in isolated cases much earlier. Such are e.g. uiciens, which 
has come regularly through idcesiens and uicensiens from 
uicentiens : similarly amasius and others with the termi- 
nation -asio are most probably from old -antio-: Ach^run- 
sius is certainly from Aclierunt-io-s, Hortensins was in old 
\j2^im Hortentiiis'^ : and numerous names of towns in -esio 



1 Eob3% p. xliv. 
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throughout Italy, as Valesiuin, Falesii (Latin Falerii), 
compared with others in -ento, as Laivrentuvi, Valentmm; 
and in -usio, as Canusiuon, Brundusiuni compared with 
Acherunti'um, coincide with the other evidence for this 
change in all the Italian dialects, but seem to indicate 
that it occurred very slightly in Latin. I infer therefore 
that in classical Latin ti was sounded hard except in 
cases where another form in si actually occurs beside 
the latter. 

IV. Dissimilation. 

This principle has a more limited application to the 
consonants than even to the vowels, and for the same 
reason : there are not many cases in which the occurrence 
of the same sound twice is unpleasant to the ear. Still, 
few as they are, they are tolerably certain. 

(i) One case where Dissimilation acts is common to 
Greek and Latin : namely, when a dental comes into 
contact with another dental at the beginning of a suffix. 
In this case the final dental of the root passes into s. In 
Greek the following examples may be given : dvvr-ro^ 
becomes dvvaT6<^ : dS-reov becomes dareov : ttlO-to^ be- 
comes TTLaro'^, Similarly in Latin, equit-ter(o) passes into 
equester : edti becomes est : claud-trimi is claustrum. 

(ii) In Greek, when two asioirates occur too closely, 
one is softened : e-6v-6r]v becomes irvOi-jv ; Ot-drj/j^L passes 
into Ti0r}/jic. So also the suffix -Oc of the imjDerative (Indo- 
European dhi), which is found e.g. in kXvOi, is changed 
to T when another aspirate precedes, as acod7]TL Simi- 
larly if two aspirates occur in the root, one is dropped in 
conjugation ; for examjDle the two forms tv(J)-(o and Ouir-aco 
are referred to a root Ovcj), The existence of these doubly 
aspirated roots has been maintained by Grassmann in his 
article already often referred to in the twelfth volume of 
the Zeitschiift^. But where there is no other proof of 
^ See also Gr. Et 51. 
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the existence of the two than the double forms in Greek, 
it is much better in my oi3inion to assume only one for 
the root and then to account for the second (which never 
occurs in the same word as the first) by the principle of 
compensation. 

To Dissimilation is also due the loss of the consonant 
in the reduplicated syllable of many verbs which begin 
with two consonants as etcrova for Ke-rcTov-a, eyvwKa for 
'ye-r^vco-ica. It may be assumed also that the passage 
of a consonant into the rough breathing in the presents 
l-arrj-fjbL^ X-tj-jjul is due jDartly to the desire for a dissimilar 
sound in following syllables. In iyelpco and some other 
words it is more likety that the e is prosthetic (as will be 
jDointed out in the next chapter) than that the word was 
originally <ye-yeipco. Perhaps too the first consonant may 
have sometimes fallen away even in simjole nouns for the 
same reason : as in okvo^; for fco/c-vo^, compared with Latin 
Gunc-tor and Sanskrit ^cank. But this must rest un- 
certain \ 

(iii) The only regular application of this principle in 
Latin — which is not equally sensitive with the Greek in 
this respect — is the curious change in the termination 
-avis or alls, accordingly as I is found or r in the preceding 
syllable. Thus we have uolg-aris, pojyid-aris, &c.: but 
mort-alisy later-alis. Similarly the form Pari-lia sjDrang 
up beside the more difficult Pali-lia^, 

There are a few isolated cases of dissimilation in each 
language, which can be reduced to no rule. Such are 
(j)c-TV(o {\/(l)v) where the change to l seems to be due to the 
following syllable ; v is found in the other derivatives : 
dXXrjXo), as Gurtius suggests, is another instance of con- 
scious change. So also in Latin ferhd seems to owe its b 
to the difficulty of sounding the double u: tenehrae has 
been already mentioned as a possible instanced 



1 See Gr. Et, 660. 
3 See p. 100. 



2 Corssen, i. 223 ; Comp. 267. 
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I HAVE now described at some length the changes arising 
in Greek and Latin from a weak articulation. For ex- 
ample, we have seen how a stronger could be displaced 
by a weaker sound. This is the simplest instance of 
absolute weakening. Sometimes, again, we saw that a 
stronger took the place of a weaker sound, when that 
sound formed part of a compound which could be pro- 
nounced more easily after such change : here, therefore, 
also there was weakening; a violent contrast of sounds 
was done away with. In a word, the new sound or new 
compound was always an easier sound to pronounce under 
the circumstances. 

I wish now briefly to consider a different kind of 
change, caused by what I call indistinct articulation. It 
is possible to alter a language in another way than by 
merely substituting an easier for a more difficult sound ; 
in which case the new sound, weaker though it be, is 
clearly heard. It is possible to pronounce a word, gene- 
rally through laziness, without sufficient sharpness to give 
each letter its full and proper soimd. In this case no 
other recognised letter is at first heard ; but an indefinite 
amount of indistinct sound is produced after the letter 
thus slurred ; which in time, if this relaxed pronunciation 
become common, often takes the form of the nearest 
sound in the existing alphabet. Thus two letters grow 
out of one ; and a word is often actually increased ; and 
so it may happen that the new form is not really easier 
to pronounce than the old one. The old saying is here 
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justified, that lazy people give themselves most trouble. 
It is, I think, unquestionably the desire to save labour — 
to avoid the exertion required to pronounce clearly and 
distinctly a difficult sound — which produced this change, 
just as much as it produced substitution and assimilation, 
as we have already seen. Both kinds of change are 
due to that one and the same principle which causes 
all phonetic change : but as the sacrifice of clearness is 
much greater in this second kind, I see no real economy 
in it, and believe that laziness was generally its immediate 
caused 

I have given a few examples of this change from our 
own language in the first chapter '^ I now proceed to give 
some of its more remarkable operations in Greek and 
Latin. It affects most (as we should naturally expect) 
the strongest sounds — as the gutturals — or combination 
of sound, as e. g. sum-sit, causing the insertion of a non- 
original p ; or, lastly, such sounds as were especially dif- 
ficult to a particular people, as the spirants to the Greeks. 
I take first the passage of the gutturals in both Greek and 
Latin into the labials or the dentals. 



1. Lahialism. 

This name has been given (first, so far as I know, by 
Professor Curtius) to the change from K to it and p I He 
believes the change to have been produced through the 
influence of a parasitic u or w (v) : Jc is the hardest of all 
consonants, as he says, to pronounce, and requires the 
most distinct articulation to kee^D the sound pure from 
subsidiary breaths. If we pronounce it lazily without 
fully opening the mouth, the result is that together with 
it a slight w-sound is quite unconsciously pronounced, be- 
cause the position of the tongue is almost exactly the 



1 See p. 5. 



2 At p. 14. 
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same for k and g as for lu, and if the lips be nearly shut 
an imperfect labial is necessarily produced : the k or g is 
followed by a labial after-sound ; a " halbvocaUscher labi- 
aler Nachklang," Corssen calls it^ : though the sound is a 
genuine consonant by the definition given at page 57; the 
mouth-aperture is so nearly closed that no sound can es- 
cape through it without rustling or friction; it has nothing 
of the pure vowel-sound of to. Other imperfect placing of 
the organs leads to other similar sounds, as y, whence 
arises Dentahsm, which we shall next consider. 

In- order to make this clear, two points must be 
jDroved : first, that v (that is, ^v) following after k could 
change it to p : next, that the v is really almost always 
adventitious, and not part of an original Graeco-Italian or 
Indo-European compound. The first must be proved by 
the exceptions to the second statement. The change from 
k to 2^ through an intermediate kv, does occur in a few 
cases where the v is probably Indo-EurojDean : thus the 
possibility of it is proved. On the other hand, it will, I 
think, be made clear by several examples, taken from 
within the Latin itself, that this kv (or qu) was commonly 
later than k. 

As the first examj)le of original kv we may take the 
often quoted akva, " a horse." Here the va is the termi- 
nation : the noun is formed from AK, and the horse is con- 
ceived of as '' the swift." The v is found in the Sanskrit 
agva, the Lithuanian aszva, the old Saxon ehu'^. By the 
side of these and the Latin equ-os we cannot doubt that 
Xtttto^ stands for tA:-Fo-9; especially as the assimilated form 
Ikico^ is preserved in the Etym, Mag. : the t has sunk 
from the Graeco-Italian e. Here the original kv has 
passed into tttt in Greek. Rather oddly, the same original 
form must be assumed for the cognate words in many 
languages denoting water; Latin aqua^ Gothic ahva, and 
Sanskrit ap or dpas, the nominative plural, which alona 



1.76. 



2 Gr, Et. No. 624. 
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occurs in classical literature : the word does not seem to 
occur in any simple Greek form; but Curtius conjectures, 
with great probability, that it occurs in the name Mecro-- 
dir-LOL^, the dwellers between the two waters, on the an- 
alogy of Meao-TTOTa/jiia, MeO-vh-ptov, Inter-amna, &c. 
Even the interrogative pronoun must apparently be added 
to this list, as having, at least, a secondary form — hva as 
well as ka — before the separation : whence come qui, the 
Gothic hva, the Sanskrit ku-tas, " whence," &c., and, con- 
sequently, the Greek tto in Tro-Oev, Troto? (tto-t/o-?), &c. : 
but that the simpler form ka still survived is shewn by 
its use in Sanskrit and Lithuanian, by the middle Ionic 
KoBev and /co'io<;, and by the fact that it was corrupted in 
a different way to Greek r/? and re, which can come from 
ka but not from kva.. Again, the Latin qiti-es, Gothic 
hvi-la, would seem also to shew a second form kvi by the 
side of ki, whence /celjaac'^ : the Greek does not help us, 
as it never took the secondary form. Sanskrit and Lithu- 
anian agree (at least initially) with the Greek in the 
forms pahchan, penki, and irefjuTre : hence we should infer 
an Indo-European by-form kvankan beside the original 
kankan: the modification of the second k seems to be 
almost confined to Graeco-Italian. Sufficient examples 
have been given, I think, to shew that kv when original 
could pass into a labial ; and Grassmann assumes in every 
case such a compound for the origin of the changed But 
these are nearly all the certain examples which can be 
given of the compound sound occurring in several Indo- 
European languages ; and though useful as establishing 
the possibility of the transition, they are certainly by far 
too few to prove that the labial always results from an 
original Indo-European kv. 

Next we have to shew that the v in other cases sprang 
merely from phonetic causes, and was not a suffix. This 
will be sufficiently clear from the cases w^here kv{qu) is 
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i Gr. Et. 428. 

3 So also Leo Meyer, i. 29—31. 
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found in Latin as well as k{c), compared with the corre- 
sponding words in the Greek. Thus we have sequ-or by 
sec-undus, coqu-o by coc-iis, linqii-o by lic-et^, torqu-eo by 
torc-id'um, and many others. And corresponding to all 
these we find tt in Greek, as eir-ofjiac, TreTr-cov, e-Xiir-ov, 
and TpeiT-oi. If we were left to the Latin we might have 
supposed that the u was added to strengthen the present 
stem; but this explanation will clearly not suit the Greek. 
We must conclude that the v is parasitic and belongs to 
the Graeco-Italian time ; was retained by the Latin, and 
indeed often introduced into words which do not exhibit 
it in the Greek ; but in Greek the hv regularly jDassed on 
to TT, because the Greeks liked distinct pronunciation, and 
disliked "irrational" sounds, of which we saw so much in 
the Latin in an earlier chapter. That the Greek tt is 
really the equivalent of Latin qii cannot be doubted even 
from the examples I have given : there are more in which 
neither language has kept the original ^', as Trefjure (Ae- 
olic) and quinqiie. In other cases the Latin has kept the 
simple form, whilst the Greek shews the weaker ; such 
are iioc-o by F67r-o9, oc-ulus by oir-TOfJiaL ; comjDare \/cre7r 
in eairere vvv fioi, l^lovaai, with ^sec in Livius' translation 
of the first line of the Odyssey, ''Virum mihi, Camena, 
insece uersutum^:" w^e have otto?, but the older form in 
SICCUS, 17709 but ico, ictus, rjirap but iecur. It seems difii- 
cult to believe that ^ovkoXo^ and acTroXo^; are not from 
the same root, i. e. \/col : and alyi-Kop-ei^, wdth Sanskrit 
go-chara, a cowherd, leads us back to original KAR orKAL: 
■uinlio and opilio shew a 2^ again in Latin, or perhaps in 
provincial Italian ^ Curtius refers all these terms relating 
to pasturage to KAR, a root denoting regular motion, and, 
in a secondary sense, regular attendance upon the herds : 
the same root, he thinks, gives the agricultural terms 
colere, colonics, and Greek iroXevco] the religious sense in 

1 Gr. Et. No. 625. 

2 Compare also Plant. 3files Q. 1220 ; cum ipso pol sum secuta : 
which is altered by Fleckeisen to locuta. ^ See Corssen, i. 426. 
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colere and also in derjiroXo^ ; and the habitual going to and 
fro of ordinary life in rreKoy, afjL(j)l7ro\o<;j TrcoXeo/Jbac, incola 
and mquilimos. It will be observed in these how strong 
is the Greek tendency to the labial, and the Latin to pre- 
serve the guttural. 

This change from k to ir cannot be called peculiar to 
any dialect in Greek ; it is quite sporadic, occurring to 
some extent in all. But in Italy the line is pretty sharply 
drawn; whilst the Latin has only qic or the original g(Jc), 
the other Italian dialects often only have p. Thus jyid is 
Oscan for quid; ])umpe is Umbrian for qiiornque ; "four" 
\^ intora in Oscan, petur in Umbrian; jyomtis or j^omptis 
is "five" in Oscan: and it is interesting to see the pro- 
vincial names formed from these numerals, as Petronius 
and Petreius corresponding to the Latin Quartus, Pontius 
and Pompeius to Quintus : j^^ioj^ntuvi too seems to be 
simply a "four- wheeler \" It is jorobable that Epona may 
be a Sabellian form of the horse-deity: also that ])aliLHibes, 
jjopina, are Sabellian in their origin, the Latin forms 
being columba and coquina ; and I w^ould suggest the same 
explanation of saepes, if it be the Italian equivalent of 
(jr}fc6<;, and of lupus, compared with Xv/co<; and Sanskrit 
vrika; the wolf was not likely to be so formidable in the 
plain of Latium as in the central highlands, so that the 
Latin form may have fallen into disuse and been super- 
seded by the Sabellian. Curtius^ allows here an excep- 
tion from his ordinary stringent rule, that both sound and 
sense must agree wdien we attempt to identify v:ords in 
different languages. Schleicher with great consistency 
denies the connection, and betakes himself to the Zend 
u-rup-is^y and derives both from RUP (lup), to cut, which 
seems to me an infinitely improbable conjunction. At all 
events p for h was extremely rare, if not w^holly unknown, 
in Latin. Discipidus may be (as Leo Meyer suggests) for 

1 Mommsen, TJnterit. Dial p. 287—289. ^ Gr. Et. 78. 

3 To which hqnis " wol one Zweifel gehort," {Comp. 241). Schleicher's 
mode of writing German corresponds to his subject ; it is phonetic, and 
at first remarkably puzzling. 
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disci-C'ulus : for -cido- is a common suffix and -jndo- almost 
unknown^ : if so, dissimilation is at least a helping cause. ' 
The symbol Q, as already mentioned, is nothing but 
the Greek Q, and was received with the rest of the Doric 
alphabet from Cumae. So Quintilian speaks of Koppa 
as '' similis effectu specieque, nisi quod paulum a nostris 
obliquaturl" In the same passage, however, it is spoken 
of as redundant; the reason is, that U was commonly 
written after it in Latin, to denote the labial after- 
sound; and therefore practically Q denoted no more 
than K. But there can be little doubt that Q was re- 
tained in the Latin list to denote the middle-sound, which 
was permanent in Latin, and therefore called for a symbol. 
In old Latin the u was omitted, at least when another u 
followed: thus we find pequnia in the Bantine Law^ and 
other inscriptions of the same age, Mirqnrios^, oquoltod 
(i.e. occidto), &c. ; and Corssen points out^ that this 
practice was even extended under the Empire, as shewn 
by these forms found on inscriptions, qis, qaerella, neqi- 
dem, &c. : but this probably was only a caprice of gTam- 
marians who wished to give the symbol some special use, 
and never became general. I have already mentioned ® 
that when o after qii passed in the regular course of 
weakening into u, qii was again written as c, in order 
to avoid the uii, as cum, locuntnr, ecus, &c. When the 
Italians, who did not possess the symbol, borrowed a Latin 
word in which it occurred, they transliterated it by kv\ 
thus hvaisstur is Oscan for quaestor: the Greeks denoted 
it by Kov as YLoviplvo'^, by ko as Kooto?, and qui by kv 
as Tapfcvvco<;'^. The Latin grammarians seem to have per- 
fectly understood the nature of the symbol QU, when they 
decided that the U was neither a consonant nor a vowel : 

1 The instances given by Eoby {Grammar, § 860) seem to be rather 
compounds than derivatives : e.g. manipulus is clearly from %/pul (i)le). 
For simpulumy see Corssen, ii. 72. 

2 I. iv. 9. ' Mommsen, Corpus, No. 197, p. 45. 
4 lb. No. 59. ^ I. 72. 

6 See p. 286. ' 7 Corssen, i, 74. 
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it was not a consonant, because in that case the e in 
equites must have been long; it was not a vowel, for that 
would have lengthened the second syllable by crasis with 
^. In other words, the U was merely a symbol, expressing 
further and somewhat unnecessarily the indistinct after- 
sound which made Q different from K. This sound, as I 
have said above, was liked by the Latins, and therefore 
they retained the koppa. The Greeks did not use the 
sound, and therefore soon dropped the symbol which they 
had taken from the Phoenician alphabet; it could never 
have been of use to them, for there is no trace of any 
period in Greek during which k was passing into tt: the 
transition would seem to have been immediate. It is 
this transitional sound which the Latin Q rejDresents; 
only the transition was never accomplished in Latium, 
though it was in the rest of Italy ^ 

Exactly analogous to the change from K to tt and p is 
that from G to /3 and b; and here also we have the middle 
step denoted by the Latin giL Here too the ic is not 
jDarasitic in every case ; thus in pinguis the u is a suffix, 
found in 7ra;s^-i;-9, and a new suffix has been added in the 
Latin; similarly in hrewis for hregh-u-is {^pax-v-^^)- But 
it is parasitic in thiguOj the Greek Te77&), in urguere, 
where the language has presented the simpler form 
iirgere, &;c.^ Rather frequently the v has forced out the 
preceding g, and thus given rise to an apparent strength- 
ening ; in reality there is a loss. Such cases are uiuere 
for guig-u-ere; compare the old Norse hviJc, our old 
English ''quick," and Sanskrit j%v^\ hre{gh)uis, &c. men- 
tioned above ; in these the v is original. In fruor for 
frugu-or [frug-es) both g and v have fallen out. The Latin 



1 In the few Doric inscriptions where Q is found, it is generally 
followed by 0, see Ahrens, 11. 88, and Neio Cratylus, p. 190. This seems 
to be an attempt, similar to the Latin, to express the after-sound more 
clearly. 

3 Gorssen, i. 85. ^ Krit. Beitr. 65, (fee. 

4 I think that Gorssen is right in thus explaining the word {Krit. 
Beitr. 72), as opposed to Gurtius, who treats the g itself as parasitic 
{Gr. Et. 547). 
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words so far have no Greek equivalent which shews any 
corresponding change. But answering to uoi^-are for gaor- 
are (Indo-European gar) is Greek jSop-d, where the gut- 
tural has passed into the labial : (g)uen-iTe is in Greek 
/3aLP€Lv for ^av-yeiVy and the original guttural is kept in 
Gothic kviman, our ''come." The Latin, on the other 
hand, shews no change in grauis, where the Greek has 
^apv^ : but the Sanskrit is guru, so the u may be original, 
or at least there may have been a by-form guar; and 
in the Greek itself we have the Boeotian (Savd by the 
side of yvvT], shewing that the old form must have been 
yvavd, our '' quean ^." Curtius is probably justified in 
assuming an original g, where yS is found in Greek, in the 
word I3a6v<; with which he compares the Sanskrit ^gdh 
(doubtless originally gddh)= to dive into: in /Sla, compared 
with Sanskrit Vji, to conquer, and in /3/o9, compared with 
jyd, which may belong to this root : so also ^//3d\, may be 
Sanskrit (and original) f\/gal, found in German quelle, a 
fountain. Perhaps the only undoubted case in which both 
Greek and Latin have the labial is the certainly Graeco- 
Italian hov-, '' a cow :" here all the other languages have 
the guttural ; the Sanskrit is gdus, the German kuh. 
These examples are sufficient to shew that the v is less 
frequently a mere Graeco-Italian sound after g than after 
k, as might have been expected from g being a softer and 
easier sound : but it certainly was so in some cases ; and, 
whether original or parasitic, it equally had the power in 
Greek of turning the guttural into a labial. The Italians 
seemed to have stopped at gu, as the Latins did at 
kv {qu). 

The same cause may account for the rare change of 
the guttural aspirate in Greek. It becomes ^ in vicp-eiv, 
from the original root SNIGhI Perhaps also eka(^-p6<i 
may exhibit a weaker form of the base which we see 
in eXaxy^ • the v is there, which in Latin le{gh)u-is has 



1 See page 109. 



« See p. 132. 
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been strong enough to eject the guttural altogether. I 
have already mentioned the not unfrequent change in 
Latin from gh to f in my account of the Latin Aspirates \ 
and said that the same explanation is possible ; it rests 
principally on analogy, there being no middle step pre- 
served by the Latin, as in the case of the unaspirated 
gutturals. It is also possible that the change may be 
due to greater strength being given to the breath which 
is the second member of the compound : in this way the 
distinction between the initial momentary sounds would 
tend to become obscured : though this result w^as very rare in 
Greek, and not very common even in Latin. It is common 
enough, as has been already mentioned, in English at the 
end of a, word, as laugh, but still more commonly the 
sound is lost altogether, as in though and (medial) in 
light, &c. 

2. Dentalism. 

This change from K to r is much less frequent in 
Greek. In Latin it does not seem to occur, except in, 
the late transition of -cio into -tio, &c.^ which is caused 
by the i being really a semi-vowel w^hen anotber vow^el 
follows ; in these cases it is of course part of the suffix. 
So also was the to (yo) in Greek, which we saw produced 
60 much change among the Greek verbs ; as, for example, 
TTpaK-yco became Trpar-yco and irparrw. These examples 
are quite enough to shew that y really has the powder of 
turning a guttural into a dental : and justify us in as- 
suming a parasitic y in cases where the change has 
happened in Greek wdtbout any suffix to explain it: 
especially wdien traces of the same action are discernible 
in the cognate languages. An undoubted middle step 
is given by the Sanskrit palatal c/i, which is pronounced 

^ See p. 337. More examples (not all very certain) are to be fonnd 
in Corssen, Krit. Beitr. 203—226. 
2 See p. 375. 
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half-way between the guttural and the dental, and was 
probably caused by an attempt to sound h without briug- 
ing the tongue far enough back, so that the organs are 
partly in the position for sounding h, partly in that which 
produces the palatal breath ?y, which therefore slips out 
involuntarily after the imperfect h, and the whole result 
is ch or, perhaps more commonly, tsh, where we pronounce 
the t very quickly. In the examjDles which I am about to 
give from the Greek, the y does not seem to have been 
very fully heard, though it had the power to change 
the k to T and then fell out: so that the order of sound 
was fc, icyy ry, t\ In the verbs and nouus mentioned 
under the head of Assimilation, where the y w^as part 
of the suffix, it left a permanent trace of itself in the 
doubling of the consonant. This difference of result in 
the cases where the y was radical, and where it was only 
parasitic, is, I think, no more than we should expect. 

The certain examples in Greek are not very numerous, 
and have indeed been mostly mentioned before. Thus 
reVo-ape?, and Sanskrit chatvdras, are instances of Dental- 
ism, though we saw that the Italian dialects gave us the 
labial in the same word. These numerals were of course 
peculiarly liable to corruption : they are almost the com- 
monest currency of language : from their being necessarily 
used in barter, they are liable to foreign influence more 
than any other words : a fact which may be the key to the 
perplexing agTeement of numerals in totally distinct lan- 
guages, and to the strangely-altered forms of some of the 
Sanskrit numerals. This numeral, katvar, of the Indo- 
European had apparently two separate indistinctly pro- 
nounced forms before its separation, hyatvaVy whence rer- 
Fap69, and hvatvar, whence quattuor : unless we rather 
believe that these weakenings took place after the ulti- 
mate separation, and so the agreement of Teaaape<; and 
chatvdras would be accidental: if this be so, as is on the 

1 See p. 14. If the Norse fjord, fjeld, &c. are examples of the same 
principle, it would appear that the ^/-sound ean slip in, even after labials. 
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whole probable, we must still assign to the Graeco-Italian 
the double form katvar and kvatvar : from the second we 
have the Latin quattuor, and an old Greek TrerFape?, 
whence the Boeotian irerTape^; and the dubious Trlavpe^;, 
with which the Umbrian ^^^^^^^ and Oscan petora also 
agree : the first form does not appear pure in either lan- 
guage; but the Greek alone dentalised the fc, and arrived 
through rerFa/je? at the Attic rerrape^ or Teo-aape<; and 
the Doric rerape^;, where the a has been dropped and the 
F vocalised : the Latin shews no t Just the same variety 
of the Greek and Latin forms is seen in rt? and qids, 
where the Sanskrit has the original h in his; parallel how- 
ever to re and que, which are probably from the same 
base, the Sanskrit has dm, corresponding again to the 
Greek. Lastly, ri-w corresponds generally to Sanskrit 
Vc/ii so that here also we have probably an instance of 
dentalism : no Latin word can be connected with these : 
for that timeo^ belongs to the same family seems unlikely 
both from its meaning and from the t, for there is no evi- 
dence of the t occurrino- for K in Latin : both tlcd and chi 
have many meanings, but the radical idea seems to be to 
"search," and then ''tell over," ''count;" and so in Greek 
"to estimate," "honour;" in Sanskrit to "collect." These 
forms are all which are given by Curtius as certain'^: and 
he observes that in all of them the original k was followed 
by either l or the cognate e; a fact which would very 
much assist the slipping-in of the parasitic sound. 

The change from G to 8 is exceedingly rare and uncer- 
tain, occurring mostly in isolated dialectical forms. Cur- 
tius, however, explains, though somewhat doubtfully, by 
this process the verb ^aa>, as being for hioca by the regular 
process of Greek assimilation I This hi he would connect 
with Gl, the simpler form of the old root which appears 
lengthened, bu,t also dentalised in Sanskrit, as \/jw, and 
probably labialised in Greek, as \J^l^ in /3t(F)o?, &c. If 



1 Benfey, Sk. Lex. s.v. clii. ^ Gr. Et. 442, &c. ^ gg^ p. 367, 
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it seem odd that the same root should have been both 
labialised and dentalised in Greek, so as to produce the 
dissimilar forms ^coco and ^dcoj this is no more than cer- 
tainly took place in the interrogative pronoun: from which 
come the two Greek derivatives rk and ttoco^. The pro- 
bability of the derivation is increased by the form Su-aiTa, 
w^here the St, perhaps through the influence of the follow- 
ing diphthong, has not been affected. Some cases where 
7 passed into 8 by assimilation have been already men- 
tioned. The excessively rare change of GH to 6 has been 
already accounted for on a different principle to that 
\vhich we are now considering. 

There are in Latin one or two w^ell-known examples of 
the transition from D to h. These are his, the older form 
duis (which is also the Sanskrit form) being given by 
Festus^: here the u is part of the root, and is seen in duo, 
duplex, du-bius, &c. Again, the old form of helium is duel- 
Imn "division:" duellatores occurs even in Plautus^: and 
bo)ius was originally diionus, already quoted as occurring 
on the epitaph of Scipio. Here the ii may have been 
either radical or parasitic ; the derivation is uncertain. 
Corssen (1. c.) thinks that it was '' irrational" for all, which 
seems very improbable. But there can be no doubt that 
in all the t(;-sound assimilated the d to h, and then passed 
out, or combined with it, as Corssen prefers to explain it. 
I know no certain examples in Greek where S standing 
alone passes into ^ : Curtius mentions some very dubious 
ones I The cases where S becomes j3 through assimilation 
are rare, but quite different to the others. 



3. Parasitic d hefore y or i. 

This peculiar change has been for the first time 
thoroughly investigated by Curtius ^ I think that some 



1 Corssen, i. 125. 
^ Gr. Et. 440. 



2 Cap. 68, 
4 Ih. 569, &c. 
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of his conclusions are doubtful^ and particular points have 
been assailed by different critics. Of the main principle 
however I think there can be no doubt, though it may be 
wrongly applied in special cases. I will give the main 
results to which Curtius comes and the commoner exam- 
ples : those who wish to see the further evidence supplied 
by uncommon forms and glosses must find it in his own 
pages. 

We saw that Sy could frequently change into ^ in 
verbs, where S was the termination of the root, and y the 
initial letter of the suffix: y passed into the weak dental 
spirant z, by assimilation, and thus for hy we had dz, that 
is, f. So (j)paS-yco became (ppdl^co: and there are numerous 
examples of nouns Avhere the same change took place. 
Thus Zey? was for Ayeu?, from DIV or DYU : Std became 
^d in the Lesbian dialect^: Zdfcvv6o<; may be Sc-a/capdo-, 
"the thorny island"/' on the analogy of 8iav6r}<^, AtaKpla, 
&c.^: and the same form ^a is found as an intensive 
(''through and through," ''thoroughly") commonly in 
Greek, as ^d0€o<;, ^a/j.€prj<;, &c. Again, 7refo9 is TreS-^o? : 
dpL^7]Xo<; is dpL-Sy7j\o<;, perhaps, as Curtius suggests, for 
apt-S/f-T^Xo?; pi^a is ?piS-ya, &c. In all these examples 
the 8 is radical, and the f therefore to be expected. But 
how are we to explain forms like e.g. ^vyov"^. This is from 
YUG, and all the cognate languages give us y or its re- 
gular substitute. It seems impossible to avoid the con- 
clusion that this f is another variation from original y, 
another attempt to avoid the disagreeable sound which 
resulted in a weak S being heard before it : f therefore, 
that is, 83/, is not a substitute for 3/, but the combination 
of y with another involuntary sound. Here the fact "is 
undoubted, and the explanation seems to me the best pos- 



1 So ^a rdu adv Id^av, Theok. xxix. 6 : see Ahrens, i. 45. 

2 We might compare "Tliorn-ey" near Ely, but perhaps Thorn is 
here the proper name which occurs so often in the North of England, e.g. 
in Thorn-by, Thorn-thwaite. 

3 Gr. Et. 564. 
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sible. The hy, according to Curtius, passed into different 
forms, which I will give in order. 

(i) hy appears as f : in ^v^ov^ in ^ea or feta, the San- 
skrit yavcty in ^Tjixia from YAM, which occurs in Sanskrit 
in the general sense of ''restraint :" a regular substitution 
from the same root gives us 77/xepo?, and it is not impos- 
sible that r)v-ia may be from the same root by the change 
of //. to V, though there seems no sjDecial reason for it here. 
Again, we have hy as f in ^0)^^69 and ^u/-t^, comjDared with 
Sanskrit yHsha and Latin ins. In none of these is there 
radical 8; which therefore must be sujDposed to be pro- 
duced involuntarily. The connection of ^ew (Vf^*?) with 
Sanskrit sjyas (= to struggle) seems to me uncertain from 
the absence of any trace in that language of the simple 
meaning found in ^69. So also ^Tjreco, which is commonly 
connected with Sanskrit \/yat (to exert oneself), is better 
referred by Curtius and W. Chri&t to a secondary ^/ydt 
from yd, because of the length of the vowel : but in either 
case the ^ is the result of S?/, Next Curtius explains in 
this way with great probability the double verb-forms in 
a^co and aco, &c. I have already often mentioned that 
aco is a modification of original aya or ayo, the y having 
fallen out: but it is quite possible that before it fell out it 
may have engendered a preceding 8 from the neglect of 
clear pronunciation : thus avTL-ayo-fja would become avn- 
ayco^ and on one side avri-dwy on the other avri-aSycj) or 
dvTid^co. This etymology seems to me peculiarly inge- 
nious, and will explain all cases where the double form 
occurs : though in some of course it is possible that the S 
may be radical, as Xcdd^oo from XcdaS-, It also explains 
the numerous verbs in c^co ; thus vjSpi^co is v/3piSyco from 
vl3pi-yo-fjLi : though in a few of these also the S belongs 
to the base, as in iXiTi^co from iXTriS-. 

(ii) Sy takes the form of St. This is principally in 
the termination -Sco-, which is not of very common occur- 
rence; it appears in pTji-Sco^, di-Bto<; from peca and del 
respectively; in both the combination of vowels would 
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be difficult to sound, before the termination yo or to, 
and hence, according to Curtius, the parasitic S arose 
between them: wherever -Blo<; occurs it is always preceded 
by a vowel. It forms adjectives from some roots under 
the like condition, as cr^eS^o?, dfjb-(pd-Sco<;, ard-Sio^^, &c.^ 
Curtius combines with these the form Uio<;, as the pos- 
sessive pronoun of the third person for crFe-S^o?, through 
hSco<;: the weakening of the e to c might be explained by 
assimilation, as in a(j)LaL for a?6-aL, This derivation is 
very probable : but the S might be part of the root w^hich 
probably ended in d in Graeco-Italian, if we may judge 
from med and ted, wbich are accusatives as well as 
ablatives in Plautus''^: also the Sanskrit adjectives are 
mad-iya and tiuad-tya : and so Bopp explains it. Benfey 
regards all the terminations in -hto as weakened from 



original 



(iii) hy appears as Se. This is limited again to a few 
nouns in -Seo9, as dhek(^i-heo^. Certainly here at least the 
8 does not belong to the base : though here also w^e might 
assume an original suffix tyo. 

(iv) hy loses the original y and only the parasitic S 
is left. This is more certain than the last two cases, at 
least in dialectical forms, as the Boeotian hv^ov for ^v^cv, 
UpdSSco for Up-aSyco or tep-ayco. The occurrence of Sv<y6u 
beside ^1^701^ and the Latin vug-uvi seems to me to make 
the evidence for the theory complete in that case. This 
involuntary 8 is further assumed by Curtius in several 
dubious words. Such are the particle S?; which he 
explains as originally {S)yd, from the pronominal base ya, 
so that the meaning would tally with that of the German 
"ja," our ''yea:" tJSt]^ as he thinks, stands to Stj as ?; fjujp 
to fjbrjv, Corssen^ connects Brj and Brjv, and also the Latin 
suffixes 'dum, -dem, -do, &c. with the base div "a day," I 
think less probably: though diii is certainly from that 
base and means originally '' all day." In such forms as 



1 Gr. Et. 578. 2 E.g. Aul 120. » Krit. Beitr. 500. 
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these the derivation must be always uncertain ; there is 
no necessary correspondence as to meaning to guide us, 
and the words, being common, have probably suffered so 
much from use that their original form also must be 
guessed at. Curtius explains in the same way the rather 
numerous adverbs in -hov, -Srjv or -8a ^ which he regards 
as originally cases from adjectives in ya, with parasitic S, 
like those which end in -Sco^ or -Seo?, except that here 
all trace of the yis lost. Thus we have o-^eSov hj a'x^eSl'qv^: 
Kara^fia-hov by KaTu>iJbd-hio<;: and the variation between 
ahr^v (or aSr]v) and aSSijv would be explained by an 
original form cra-[h)yr]Vy where the y either fell out with- 
out trace, leaving the preceding vowel short, or after 
lengthening it^ or finally was assimilated to the S, as in 
lepdSSco (see last page). Similarly the suffixes -Se and 
-fe would be explained as modifications of {Syye from the 
pronominal root ycL The verbal suffix ya, added to 
\/ [Jbep, gives as the regular form d/xelpco (the a is pros- 
thetic); but there is the parallel form ayt^epSo) in Pindar, 
where the S seems due to the original y : in this, however, 
and some other similar cases it is possible that there may 
have been a secondary root ending in 8. Since 0TTah6<; can 
hardly be separated from oirawv and oird^o), it seems 
better to suppose that the nominal suffix ya engendered 
the 8, rather than refer it to sjjyad, whence come Trefo? and 
loe{d)s ; though this would suit the sense well enough. 

1 Gr. Et. 592. ^ ji y_ gSO. 

3 This, without doubt, is the explanation of KdXos and koXos, Zeros and 
taos. These double forms were produced side by side in a transitional 
period; each survived in the language, and therefore there is nothing 
strange in our finding both even in the same line (as Theok. vi. 19 ; viii. 
19). Similar variations in Latin are not so easy to explain : a great list is 
given by Lachmann (on Lucr. i. 360) but with no explanation : see also 
Munro on Lucr. iv. 1259. In the common cases such as n%ger, nlg[e)ri, 
no doubt, even after the e was omitted in writing, enough of its sound 
was retained in the r, to allow the root-vowel to be pronounced short or 
long. In pusus, pusilluSy&G. the cause is clearly accent. Lastly where 
the same word occurs both long and short, e.g. cdturnix and coturnix, 
uietus and uietus, &c. , I think that in nine cases out of ten the change is 
from long to short : so that the new form would represent that regular 
weakening of the ordinary Latin of which I have said so much. But 
there are other cases which cannot be so explained. 
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Lastly, the same involuntary 8, which has expelled its 
parent y, is assumed by Curtius to explain patronymics in 
-Sa, names of beasts in -Sev, nominal bases in -aS-, and 
'lS-: that in these last the S was no essential part of the 
suffix is proved, he thinks, by the double forms, e.g. 
fi7]v-i-o<; and fjnqv-ii-o^;, acf^pdyci' and <7(j>pa<yiSa, &c. : he 
believes the suffix c to have been originally long; it then 
necessarily parted into ly before case-suffixes beginning 
with a vowel, as is regularly the case in Sanskrit (e.g. bhi^ 
hhiy-as) ; and so, as elsewhere, a 8 sprang up before this y. 

These are the principal cases in which Curtius assumes 
his parasitic S. Corssen controverts some of his results \ 
not, I think, on very strong grounds : first, because such a 
S could not have arisen after a consonant, e.g. in <ypal3- 
hrjv, ^vphrjv, &c.; I am not sure of this; besides, such words 
might be formed on the analogy of others; there can be 
no doubt that hr^v (whatever its origin) established itself 
as an independent suffix : secondly, because the forms in 
-hrjv may be formed from So wdth the secondary suffix 
io\ thirdly (and this is the strongest argument), that these 
Greek formations cannot be separated from the Latin 
adjectives in -do: and that forms like eX,7r/(S)-9, if)vyd{S)-<;, 
are parallel to lau{d)-s, here{d)-s, &c., KpovLS7]<; to Alf-id-iu-s 
(beside Alfius). It is quite true that there is no trace of 
the generation of d before y in all classical Latin; but, if 
these formations be really identical, and not (as seems to 
me quite possible) the result of independent processes in the 
two languages, it cannot be said to be impossible that 
such a principle may have been in operation in Graeco- 
Italian, and afterwards checked altogether in Italian. 
We have seen that a certain weakness of the cZ-sound 
belongs to the Latin as much as to the Greek : and such 
a weakness leads to the wa^ongful insertion of a sound in 
some places, as well as to its omission in others. 

The strongest argument for Curtius' view is well stated 
by Schleicher': ^' In the stem-formations of the Indo- 
^ II. 305. 2 CQ^y^^^ 216, 
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Germanic, y is an extraordina.rily common, c? is a rare 
element, so that there is hardly another possible way 
of bringing these Greek formations into harmony with 
those of the kindred languages." This consideration must 
at least prevent us from regarding the assumption as 
merely arbitrary: and it is much more improbable that 
in every case S should be weakened from r, a weakening 
for which the Greek shews no special liking. The argu- 
ment brought against the theory, that it is improbable 
that one and the same sound should appear in so many 
different forms, is answered, I think, with great force by 
Gurtms. He says^ : ''The less we regard as probable an 
isolated deviation with no apparent reason from the path 
of regular substitution in the case of those sounds which 
remain to all time in common use in a language, so much 
the more decisively may we allow sporadic variation for 
those sounds in it which we perceive to be from the very 
beginning vanishing out of it." Such a sound is especially 
y in Greek : in the earliest records of the language we find 
only the imperfect substitutes for it : and it is certainly 
not improbable that at a yet earlier period, when it was 
still heard, the imperfect attempts to pronounce it may 
have produced by its side a letter which is itself indis- 
tinctly sounded in Greek, and so in process of time, out of 
these two indistinct sounds, one distinct sound may have 
arisen. At all events, as Schleicher prudently sums up, 
'' what every one allows in some cases {^vyoPy Bvyor, and 
^^£9 for ghyas) is also possible in others I" 

1 Gr. Et. 580. 

^ The instances of the same process in modern languages are -well 
known : e.g. Ital. diacere for iacere, &c. ; see Curtius p. 569, note ; Ferrar, 
p. 85, The c? heard before an English,;, e.g. in John, is nearly parallel; 
and supplies the strongest argument for supposing that ^ had that sound. 
See page 368. 
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4. Parasitic y. 

This is principally found after S, and therefore pro- 
duces the same results as parasitic S before original y\ but 
they are much fewer, for y, a sound difficult to a Greek, 
was not very likely to spring up involuntarily, and clearly 
could only do so in that early prehistoric time when y had 
not yet vanished out of the language ; so the traces of it 
are few. It seems to occur in tppKa^, the dialectical form 
of SopKd<;, where the S is original; and, rather oddly, in the 
same word the y seems to have expelled the S and then 
vocalised itself, for we have the third form iopfc-€<^ (nom. 
plur.) in Hesychiusl On the strength of a gloss in Hesy- 
c]ims,8€LK7]\a, elfcoue^, and the form Set/ceXoz/, which occurs^ 
in this sense, Curtius believes that the original form of the 
common aJlk, whence elKcou, eocfca, c/ceXo^, &c. was Sofc, 
which produced a parasitic y and then vanished ; so that 
ovSe €OifC€v in Homer should be scanned ouSe yeyotnev, 
not ^e^oiKev : this I think is very probable, for there is 
nothing in the cognate languages to justify a digamma in 
the word. That S can fall out before i (y) seems clear 
from the well-attested lcoktj (VSico/c), where, as Curtius 
has pointed out, the t is certainly radical : this loss is only 
a further extension of the corruption of the dentals which 
turned Scd into ^a. It is not necessary however to assume 
that laivco is for SLalvco^. Lastly, as By, where the y was 
radical, was sometimes assimilated to SS, so here also we 
may explain the peculiarities connected with a^Sc, *'to fear." 
Thus eSSecaep is frequent in Homer, and frequent too is 
the lengthening of a previous short syllable, as fjueya re 
heivov re^y and ovre rl /jue S609 ^Lcr^ec^. These become quite 
on the supposition that y was produced 



intelligible 



1 Herod, iy. 1^4. 
3 Anth. Pal. v. 260. 
5 11. XII. 10. 



2 Gr. Et. 607, &c. 

^ As Geldart does, p. 32. 

6 II. V. 817 ; Gr. Eu 607. 
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involuntarily after S, so that Seo9 was S^/eo? : and so we 
need not suppose that e^Setcrev is a merely mistaken, 
formation, like efjifxadey &c/: the fact that this apparent 
metrical license is not confined to the verb, but is found 
also with the nouns, speaks strongly for some real sound 
being heard after the S^. Further examples (not perhaps 
equally certain) may be found in Cartius^ 



'o. 



Aspirating unaspirated letter i 



This takes place to some extent in Greek. The new h 
is clearly parasitic, when it is initial; when it occurs in 
the middle of a word (almost exclusively after hard 
sounds) it might be regarded as merely a case of substitu- 
tion; for the aspirate, as has been already said, is a weaker 
sound than the unaspirated letter : it arises from the 
stoppage being so short thi^t a portion of the breath has 
not been appreciably checked ; and so it makes itself 
heard after the check is removed. But I have preferred 
to treat of the whole subject together: thougb some of 
these cases have been mentioned incidentally in the 
account of the Greek aspirates, the theory ^of their origin 
is considerably confirmed by the occurrence of this in- 
voluntary aspiration. A similar phenomenon is found in 
Sanskrit; and it may sometimes happen that the same 
word has been aspirated in the two languages. But there 
can be little doubt that such coincidences are accidental, 
and that each language pursued its own course separately 
in this respect. The aspirates thus found in Sanskrit 
corresponding to the Greek are always hard ones. 

The commonest cause of this parasitic h is the influ- 
ence of an adjoining liquid or nasal, or a preceding cj-^ 

1 See Curtius, Erl. p. 46 ; and above, p. 346. 

2 Benfey however {G. W. ii. 224) supposes the root to be dvi 
connected with Bvo, whence Sanskrit yj'dwish^ to hate. 

^ Gr. Et, 604, &c. * Gr. Et 456. 
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Thus we find ^povSo^ from Trpo, eiri^a-Opov instead of the 
common sufSx -rpoz/, with Kiy^eWpov, XvOpoVy and some 
others : the fact that we have sometimes rpov and some- 
times Opovy with no apparent reason for the difference, 
shews how thoroughly sporadic the change is. We have 
r 6(f)- pa from a/^^j^^ whence Latin tep-eo ; the Sanskrit 
keeps original a in tapas : Xu^-i'o? from Xvk-, i^aL-(pvrj<; 
from e^aTrivr}<;, where the nasal is the cause; so also e7%09, 
(where the nasal seems to be intensive, as the root is 
probably AK,) aly^ixr) from the same root, Te'yyr] from 
sJTaiCy pi^7%o? but peyKOiy oficf^-rj from sj^eir] and several 
others given by Curtius {I. c). The spirant has acted in 
o'xl'^ci from ^/slcid, Latin scindo ; probably in aOe-vco, if 
this be a strengthened form of STA, which in Sanskrit 
becomes sjstlid; in cr^eXt? by afceXt^ and crfceXo^;, (T(j)vpk 
by (TTTvpkj and many others. The form a(paX has been 
already discussed at length. 

In other cases it is not easy to assign any further 
cause than mere laziness ; which operated of course irre- 
gularly, but yet affected some words permanently. Such 
are ^Xecjy-apop, aocpo^, and (Ta(j>-7j<; : the two latter are from 
Jsapf in Latin sapio, &c. Curtius rejects Benfey's expla- 
nation that the h may be caused here by a v ; that /3Xi- 
<j>apov is for /3Xe7r-Fapo-, for -vara is at least a Sanskrit 
suffix ; and 0-0(^69 is similarly for cro7r-Fo-9 : it seems to 
me not improbable, at least for the first two, and aa(f)7]<; 
may have been formed on the analogy of cro</)69. I know 
of no reason for the certain change of \/Sefc into Six-op^ac, 
^Jrvfc into revxoy, of sJtttvk (from original \Jttvk) in TTTvaaco 
into TTTf %7;. The change of the labial is much more com- 
mon ; thus a<p-€vo'^ is the Sanskrit ap-?ias, which is Vedic, 
but occurs in apnas-vant, " efficacious \" and the Latin 
op-Sj &c. ; contrast in-ops with apnas-vant ; copia is co- 
opia^. From AjXiir comes d-Xei(j>co, from ^JaKair aKd(f)o<i, 
and Tpe(f)(o may be only a secondary form of TpeTrco : fur- 
ther examples may again be found in Curtius. 

1 Benfey, Lex. s.v. 2 q^,^ ^t. No, 653, 

P. E. 26 
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There is no certain example of this h being produced 
after a soft explosive sound. Several possible ones are 
discussed by Curtius\ But for all of them I think other 
explanations are possible. Thus joa^ta certainly need 
not be connected with ^/^pa^y {prjywjLiL), it being quite 
possible, as Curtius suggests, to class it with p-qaaw 
{dpaaaw), which imply a a:, or even with Hesychius' gloss 
^pd/ciac 01 Tpa')(el<; tottol. Curtius seems to allow the 
change in irayi'^^ which he combines with irrf^vviii, 7777709, 
7rd<yo<;^ &c. But here also we have seen that the older 
form of the root is iraic'^: so that Tra^i;?, irdx-i'Vj &c. may 
be formed by aspiration directly from this original form. 

All these aspirated words must be kept distinct from 
those where the aspirate is original ; they may be known 
by the fact that the aspirate (or the regular substitute) 
occurs in none of the cognate languages, except in some 
few cases in the Sanskrit, which shared with the Greek 
these j)eculiar hard aspirates. 

In Latin, where the aspirates had early vanished, no 
change of the sort was likely to take place. But both in 
Greek and Latin irregular aspiration at the beginning of 
a word seems to have been known. I have already said 
that this is possible among people who are in the habit of 
leaving out the breathing where it ought to occur at the 
beginning of a word; and both Greeks and R-omans were 
in the habit of doing this. Different as was the origin of 
h in the two languages, it is quite certain that the letter 
was rapidly vanishing in each of them at the classical pe- 
riod of their Hterature, or even earlier ; and the tendency 
has gone on increasing among the inheritors of these Ian- 
cruages, till, for the modern Greek at least, the sound is 
utterly lost, while the Romance languages have partially 
preserved it, with great irregularity of usage. Still, there 
is also an unmistakeable tendency to introduce the breath- 
ing where it ought not to be, as distinct though less fre- 
quent in its operation than the other. First, in Greek; 
1 Gr. Et. "165, &c. ^ gee p. 223. 
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apart from numerous plain errors on inscriptions, such as 
aryecjjy e7r/, et?, &c.^, we may observe a strong inclination to 
aspirate an initial i/; e.g. in vScop, viro^ v(jTepo<:;y &c. where 
it is certain that there was no aspirate in the original lan- 
guage. This seems to me very natural : it is more diffi- 
cult to pronounce u pure than any other vowel, in conse- 
quence of the extremely narrow passage for the sound 
through the lips : witness our English u before which a y 
is regularly heard : and we have already seen that the 
Greek v was probably a modified u, something like the 
German il : for which sound the breath is even more in- 
tercepted than for it, since the tongue approximates more 
nearly to the palate, being in the position for ^^: it is true 
that we should rather have ex]Dected y than h before the 
v; but we have already seen that initial y regularly ^Dasses 
into h in Greek : and in exact accordance with this theory 
the Boeotian, which keeps the old sound, and denotes it 
by ou^ keeps the proper smooth breathing; e.g. in ov/jih, 
oiiScop, &c.*: although in other words the Boeotians were 
by no means peculiarly averse to the rough breathing, 
even inserting it in words where it was absent in other 
dialects, as 'lcov for eyco. The Aeolic, however, in the main 
inclined most to drop initial h : the Attic retained it most, 
and also used it most often wrongly; thus the Aeolic 
keeps d/ji/jie<; for dcr/ie^, while the Attic aspirates, as rifiet^, 
I agree with Curtius here in regarding the rough breath- 
ing as a simple mistake, on the analogy of u/xe69, where it 
denotes a lost y\ rather than suppose that it is due to the 
(T passing into h, as dli/jbe<;, and then becoming misplaced : 
as he says, the a does its part in lengthening the preced- 
ino' vowel, and therefore would have exerted a double 
influence if it had become the breathing as well. But I 
think the theory more probable in the case of TJ/LLac, from 
AS, as I have already said^; and some other words, as lepo^ 



1 Gr. Et. 617. 
3 See p. 248. 
5 Or, Et. 642. 



" See page 87. 

4 See Ahrens, i. 169. 

6 See p. 323. 
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for lo-apo^, Doric lapo^, Sanskrit ishira\ Still, many cases 
remain where no explanation can be given, except tliat 
they are mistakes. Such are the already often-quoted 
Itttto? (compared with l/cko<;, and the compounds KevKtir- 
iTo<^, "AXKC7nTo<;^) ; the Attic 77X^09 and em, which have the 
smooth breathing in all the other dialectical forms : and 
Curtius suggests that the rough breathing of opo^, "a 
boundary" (Ionic ovpo<;, Doric opo^), may have sprung up 
through a wish to distinguish it from opo9, ''a mountain^:" 
but another derivation is possible. Lastly, Curtius gives 
the Attic a/Lcaprecp, whereas Homer said rj/LL/3poTov, These 
examples — all common words — are enough to shew the 
prevalence of the error : the deviation of the last one is 
somewhat uncertain ; but as to the others there can be no 
reasonable doubt, from comparison with other languages 
and dialects, that they commenced originally with the 
smooth breathing, and that the rough h is a Greek, gene- 
rally Attic, addition. 

In the Latin this corruption seems to have been of 
later date. According to Corssen^ h is never wrongly 
inserted in the inscriptions of the Eepublic. The gram- 
marians however of the first century B.C. and the" early 
Empire seem to have been very uncertain in their de- 
liverances on the subject: still, where wrong, they err 
almost entirely on the side of leaving out an h which is 
etymologically correct. The feeling on the point is well 
shewn by the often-quoted dictum of Nigidius Figulus: 
" Rusticus fit sermo, si aspires perperam." Also in Catul- 
lus' epigram, Arrius, who aspirates wrongly, is clearly de- 

1 See Gr. Et. No. 614. This rare Sanskrit word is said to mean 
" strong," "sound," "fresh," and so we are enabled to get at the primary 
sensuous meaning of lepos, and explain the use in certain combinations 
which are unintelligible so long as we have only the derived sense of 
"sacred," e.g. Upoi^ i^/jMp, Upds '6fj.^pos (Soph. 0. T. 1428), and even lephs 
Ixevs (II svi. 417), and tpou Kvp,a (Eur. Hipp. 1216), Lidd. and Scott, 
s.v. Thence, as what was consecrated to the gods must be sound and 
perfect, the word came early in Greek to mean " sacred." 

2 Schleicher, Comp, 219. a gee p. 150. 
^ Ausspr. I. 105. 
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scribed as being of an illiterate stock'. In conformity 
with this we find that in the best and oldest MSS. the h 
is often wrongly omitted, as arena, aruspex, &c. : rarely 
wrongly inserted, as in humor, humerus, &c. These how- 
ever are trifles to the extraordinary blunders committed 
by the stonemasons in the inscriptions of the fourth cen- 
tury of the Christian era : such as hac for ac, hornat, hex- 
tricata, exhistimantes, &c., quoted by Corssenl 



6, Auxiliary {inorganic) vowels. 

These vowels are perhaps the farthest extension of the 
principle which we are considering. They frequently ap- 
pear to be actual gain, and not loss to a word, causing the 
addition of a new syllable : and so are difficult to reconcile 
with the other manifestations of phonetic change. Yet 
these vowels are distinctly inorganic, as can in almost 
every case be proved by comparison Avith other languages. 
That they should be dynamic is excessively imjDrobable ; 
what change of meaning is likely to have been intended 
by sounding e\a%u9 instead of Xa^v^ {lagJm, le{gh)uis, 
&c.), or oXe'yeLvo'; beside dXyetvo^'^. It is from vowel-in- 
sertions like the last, or from vowel-prefixes like e-x^h 
for %^€9, that we gain the conviction of the really pho- 
netic character of these sounds : and accordingly I believe 
that they arose first from the difficulty of ^pronouncing a 
consonantal group, which became much easier when parted 
by a slight vowel-sound (if in the middle of a word), or if 
preceded by the same, when initial. Instances of this are 
well known, in modern languages, e.g. in the French dat, 
esplce, espSrance, doile from status, species, sperare, Stella, 

1 I have already mentioned (at page 20) Eoscher's argument, chiefly 
from Cicero, Orat. 48, 160, in which he maintains against Corssen that 
this use of the li was a common corruption in the provincial speech, and 
was just beginning in Cicero's day to steal into the language of educated 
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&c., and the correspondiDg Spanish forms esperanza, es- 
trella, and estava (= stabat) : and a vowel similar^ prefixed 
occurs in the late Latin of the fourth century after Christ, 
as is'pirito, istatua. Compare also the Welsh ysjjrid for 
sjnritus, ysgol for scliola, and many others. In these words 
the y (which seems to me to be the neutral vowel in 
Welsh) is really irrational; it hardly amounts to a syllable, 
and so is clearly auxiliary only. 

But it is not easy to see why this use should be ex- 
tended to words which do not begin wdth a compound 
sound, but only with an easy letter like A. or p, /j. or v: 
and it is especially before these that this inorganic vowel 
is found ; it occurs very rarely before a simple explosive 
sound ; before r, tt, </> never\ But the reason for this dif- 
ference is not far to seek ; a protracted sound has some- 
thing of the vowel-character about it, and therefore a 
vowel can easily slip through the lips before it^: in sound- 
ing the four letters I, on, n and r especially, the vocal tube 
is so open that it is easy to let a pure vowel-sound escape 
at some part of the time during which they can be pro- 
longed. But before a momentary sound the vowel must 
have been consciously added. Accordingly I believe that 
this new parasitic sound sprang up before certain liquids 
and nasals after it had been familiarised to the '' Sprach- 
getlihl" by use in cases where it was almost necessary. 
I do not deny that in some cases a prefixed vowel may 
be not parasitic, but the remnant of some corrupted pre- 
fix, most naturally of a preposition : and this, as might be 
expected^, is often assumed by Prof. Pott: e.g. he regards 
afjbepyo) as aTrofJbepiycOy like dTrofxaaaco, &c/. I do not 
think this likely, because I know no analogy for a similar 
loss of TT ; but in some cases such a truncation is doubt- 
less possible. Still in the great majority of cases I have 



1 Gr. Et. 678. 

2 Compare the irrational vowels in Latin, u before Z, and e before 
r, pp. 276-286. 

'^ See pp. 105—107. ^ Et. Eorsch. ii. 386. 
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no hesitation in regarding the vowel as the purely j)ho- 
netic result of indolent articulation. 

I will give examples first of the vowel when initial \ 
Several have been incidentally mentioned in the previous 
chapters. Thus a-arrjp, as we saw, is from STAR : whence 
also do-TpaTTTO) and d<TTpa7rr/ : to derive them from a 
root AS, "to throw" (which occurs in Sanskrit, but not, 
I think, in the other languages), is not so good. Similarly 
d-aTraipo) is an easier form of airaipcD : d-a(j)L is a Lesbian 
form of a (pi : kl<; and %^e9 have the by-forms l/ctl^; and 
ixSe<; : the rare word o-t\o9^ seems to be most naturally 
connected with A/rXa in erXrjv : ovofjua is most likely for 
o-^vofia. Before a single liquid we have the parasitic e in 
i-Xaxv<;, i-per/xo^, i-p€vyco (Lat. ructo from \lr%ig), i-pv6p6(;^ 
€-\avuco for i-Xa-vvco^ ; a in d-Xeicj^oy, d-/ji€c/3o)y d-fjueXjco, &c.; 
o in 0-X67-0?, 6-pv<y-fji6^j and perhaps "0-Xv/ji7r-o<; from 
^XafiTT, by the Aeolic variation of a and v. There are 
plenty of other examples, more or less uncertain, of the 
vowel in this connection. The e is probably prefixed be- 
fore V in ecpjco for i-?€py-co (Sk. \/vrij), i-?€pcr-Tj (Sk. 
\JvrisK), eeUoaiv for i-?cfcocn (id-ginti)^. I have already 
accounted for the occurrence of this vowel as being one 
of the many ways in which the Greeks struggled to avoid 
an initial v. Before a sim23le explosive sound the best 
examples are perhaps d-Kovo), o-KeXXw by KeXXco^, 6-Sd^, 
and most likely 0S0U9 ; it is not probable that if the vowel 
had been original (so that the word should be derived 
from ED, "to eat"), it Avould have been lost in all the de- 
rived languages ; Sanskrit danta, Latin den-ts, Lithuanian 
dant-i-s, and German Zahn. The cases are very few in 
all, but they are peculiar extensions of the common usage 
which I cannot explain. It will be seen that the vowels 

1 See Gr. Et. 673, &c. 2 Aesch. S. c. T. 18. 

3 Gr, Et. mi. 4 comp^ ^ 73^ 

5 Blomfield (on Aesch. Prom. 191) lays down that where the two forms 
occui' side by side, as k4X\o) and (3/cAXa>, the first seems to be preferred by 
poets, the second by prose writers. If this be so, it points to the inser- 
tion of the vowel being felt to be a license, on the assumption that Greek 
and Latin poets always followed the stricter rule. 
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(ii) Medial 
vowels. 



regularly found in this use are a, e, o, the strongest vo^¥els. 
The reason is probably this : at first the prefixed vowel 
would be the same as the radical vowel \ though in actual 
use there are plenty of exceptions to this rule ; and the 
vowel A in its triple form occurs, as I have already re- 
marked, much oftener in roots than I or U. 

I pass to the insertion of a vowel between consonants 
in the middle of a word. These cases are more doubtful, 
because sometimes the fuller form may be the older, and 
the vowel have been lost out of it. Thus Schleicher^ 
regards the e in opi'ya) as inserted, and by com]3arison 
with Sanskrit ^/curj, arrives at an Indo-European ARG. 
But the Latin form is reg-o, and we have rak-jan, 'Hb 
reach," in Gothic. It is therefore at least as probable — I 
think more so — that the older form was RAG ; and that o, 
not e, was the auxiliary vowel ; and therefore opoyvca the 
older form of opyvid. Other examples, which seem more 
certain, are given by Schleicher and Curtius^: e.g. aX-e- 
yetvo^ mentioned above ; rjX-v-Oov from the simple root ek, 
whence the secondary root is eX0; /jbok-a-Ko^; by ijloXko^ 
(Hesychius) — the in fjba\6aK6<^ is again the result of 
dynamic strengthening of the root — hoX-i-xo'^ from origi- 
nal dargha, Sanskrit dxrgha; aX-e-^co beside oXk-tj, the 
Latin arc-eo : itlvvto^ is from s/irvv. Apparently we have 
a suffixed e forming for many verbs a secondary base in 
common use. Thus sJi^eX forms its present stem by the 
affix yo, as /jbiXKco : but this stem is phonetically increased 
by 6, whence comes the future ixeXK-rj-ao), and the aorist 
ifjbeXk-rj-o-a, Similarly V/^a%, " to fight," has a secondary 
form ytia^e, which is actually used for the present in Ionic, 
and forms the aorist i-fxax^-o-aM^' These new forms, 
which are rather common^ have nothing to do with the 
formation of stems, for the new vowel commonly runs 
through them all : and as it is generally rather late, and 



1 W. Christ, Lautlehre, 19, quoted by Curtius. 
3 Gr. Et. 679, &c. 



Comp, p. 76. 



Curtius gives thirty- eight examples in his excellent School Grammar, 
which is translated and published in Dr Smith's series, see p. 198. 
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produces no change of meaning in the verb, the vowel is 
probably a mere phonetic insertion, closely akin to the 
"connecting vowel" (the German Binde-vocal) , which is 
so important in the conjugation of verbs. The object 
of that vowel is to preserve the final consonant of a root 
from all possible injury when it is connected with suffixes 
beginning with consonants; e.g. in forming the second 
person of ^//3o\ or /SovX, the Greeks insert e before aat, as 
l3ov\-€-(Tac, ^ov\-e-at, ^ovXet, so that in all these changes 
the X has not suffered; on the contrary, the Latins, who 
in a few verbs (as ^/es, ^ed, ^/vel, sjfer) do not regu- 
larly employ a connecting vowel, lost the final consonant 
in uol-s, nils, uis. I cannot agTee with Schleicher, who 
(following Bopp) regards this vowel as a demonstrative 
root\ whose original form was a (preserved in Sanskrit 
and weakened in other languages, in Greek to e and o, in 
Latin to i and u, according to the following sound.) I can 
see no proof of such a view: and prefer to regard the 
vowel as simply phonetic, and belonging in its origin to 
the class which we are here considering; at a later time of 
course it became one of the arbitrary forms of gxammar. 
It is worth observing that the oldest verbs (so far as we 
can trace the historical development of the verb) in 
Sanskrit, in Greek, and in Latin, do not generally possess 
these connecting vowels ; and it is just as likely that they 
never had them, as that they had them and lost them. 
Bopp's objection however is no doubt forcible, that a the 
strongest of the three primary vowels is least of all 
adapted for a mere phonetic link^; and is not quite met 
by the reply that a does not occur in Greek ^ and Latin, 
and that the Sanskrit a is not the full vowel of the primi- 
tive language. Still, the evidence seems to me to prepon- 
derate for the view that I have given*. 

1 Comp, p. 343. 

2 Comp. Grammar, vol. 11. p. 694, English translation. 

3 Except perhaps a few verbs, such as dy-a-fjLaL, Trpi-a-fxat, &c. 

* See, on the whole question, Curtius Erlaiit. pp. 107 — 110 (Engl, 
trans.). 
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Auxiliary 
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Latin, 



In Latin there is, I think, no prefixed vowel as in the 
Greek: it was not in accordance with the genius of the 
langtiage. Even within a word it was not common, with 
the exception of the regular connecting vowel — if the 
theory of the phonetic origin of this vowel be true. It is 
observable however that those verbs, mentioned above as 
not regularly taking the connecting vowel, do take it 
irregularly, as {e)s-u-m{i), {e)s-ii-mus, {e)s-u-nt[i) : so also 
fer-i-mus, fer-u-nt(i), &c. Such further vowel insertion as 
occurs in Latin belongs to the early, more than to the 
later period of its records : this is shewn by the Latin 
forms of borrowed words, e.g. Aesc-u-lcipius for 'Acr/cX?;- 
TTio^, Alc-u-mena iox^ KkKfjurjvrf' ,drac}i-n-inaiov Spa^ftrj^, and 
the common mina for fiva. These vowels (varying, as we 
have seen, according to the following consonant) are not 
generally found in the later Latin. In halatro (compared 
with hlatero) there may be an inserted a^: such vowel 
insertion is common in Umbrian, arising from the masses 
of consonants produced by original vowel-loss. The fact 
too, that auxiliary vowels are especially frequent in the 
Oscan^ shews that the principle was one originally com- 
mon to the Italian with the Greek; which naturally be- 
came less and less operative in Latin, as the vowel-system 
became with every century weaker^. 

Schleicher thinks that uni-e-rus (Sanskrit avisa), 
ruh-e-r(p), gen-e-r(ps), Greek ja/jb-l3-po^, &c. are examples 
of the insertion^ I do not see why they should not be 
distinct Latin forms with the suffix -ero. Such difference 
of formation is perfectly common in the most certainly 
cognate words of different languages. Even though there 
may have been one common form in use in the time 



1 E.g. Plant. Ainph. 99. See page 259. 

2 Plaut. Trin. 425 (ed. Brix). 
^ Corssen, ii. 384. 

* KirchhofE, Zeitsclu i. 36, quoted by Curtius, Gr. Et. 680. 
^ English examples are common enough, especially borrowed words, 
e.g. alar-u-m (a les armes), alcoh-o-1 (al-kohl), &c. 
^ Com:p. p. 102. 
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before the separation of the two peoples, yet after that 
separation a new form may easily have sprung up among 
one of the two nations, more agreeable to the phonetic 
laws which time had developed, and so superseded the old 
one. 



7. Auxiliary [inorganic) Consonants. 

These are not very numerous either in Greek or Latin, 
though sufficiently so to require a special mention. They 
are among the most decisive signs of a decomposing lan- 
guage, and therefore are rather to be looked for in 
more modern tongues, as gen-d-re and nom-h-re in the 
French \ A familiar instance may be found in English 
in the name of Ambleside in Westmorland ; which is by 
derivation Hamal-seat or -sett; Hamal is a common 
Norse name : and the true form is still pretty nearly kept 
in the more correct local pronunciation. In ''thunder" 
the d is interesting, because it does not occur between 
two consonants, and yet is unquestionably a parasitic 
insertion: compare the Anglo-Saxon thunian and German 
''Donner:*' in some parts of the North of England the 
word is still rightly sounded as '' thuner :" the very full 
sound of the first syllable seems to be the cause of the 
need which is felt of a connecting link between it and 
the following vowell 

The examples in Greek are very sporadic. We find dv- 
-S-p6? from dvep ; the Sanskrit nara with the same mean- 
ing seems to point to the S as being parasitic: /jLecr-rj/ub- 
j3-pla and (iJb)-^-poT6<^ are well-known examples: in the 

1 Schleiclier, Com/p. p. 233. 

^ Plenty of examples in English may be seen by turning over the 
pages of any dictionary, e.g. a-d-miral ( = emir-al, Milton's amiral), 
a-d-vance (a-vancer, ah-ante), a-d-vantage, al-d-er (A.S. air), &;c. An 
auxiliary consonant is also found at the end of words, as lamb (A. S. lam) , 
sound, the vulgar govmd, &;c.:^ compare the Norwegian mand (for man), 
falde (to fall), &c. 
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Conclu- 
sion, 



latter the radical [jl has been expelled by the consonant 
which it joined to produce: and /juefM- l3-\coKa stands for 
fi€'fiXco-Ka from aJ/jloX : rj/u,-/3-poTov stands beside d/iap- 
rdvco. There are a few others of the same kind. 

In Latin the only examples which are given by Schlei- 
cher^ are the words in which p is inserted between on and 
s, or m and t : as hiem-p-s, sum-jj-tum, &c. The greater 
ease of sound in the words so modified is obvious. Mr. 
Ferrar^ holds the s in words like monstrum to be a similar 
insertion : I think it much better to suppose (with 
Corssen) a form nion-es-trmn^ like fen-es-tra, &c. So also 
in abstineo, sustineo, ostendo, &c. I believe that the s 
belongs to the prepositionl 



I have thus endeavoured to set forth the main points 
in which the languages spoken by the Greeks and the 
Italians varied from the speech of their common fore- 
fathers — both from that of the Graeco-Italian race, out of 
which they immediately sprang, and from that of the race 
to which we, as well as all the civilized nations of Europe, 
trace our descent. I have endeavoured incidentally to 
point out any light which these divergencies cast on the 
character of the different peoples. But my main object 
has been to point out the common reason of all these 
changes in language; to shew that they all sprang from 
the same desire for ease of articulation; whether that 
tendency produced a weak or an indistinct sound in- 
stead of a stronger or a clearer one, the principle was 
the same : and the only cause which can be taken into 
account as stemming the progress of this change, or (very 
much more rarely) causing change in . the opposite direc- 

1 Comp. p. 266. ^ Comp. Gram. p. 175. 

3 Por the form ahs and its use, see Corssen, i. 154. 
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tion, was the instinctive desire to keep distinct and un- 
confused the terms which expressed distinct conceptions. 
I have in no case endeavoured to give all the examples 
which might have been given in support of the views 
advanced: those who care for the matter will prefer, and 
will find it far more useful, to seek out others for them- 
selves. I have been obliged in the nature of the case to 
bring forward many facts familiar to all who are acquain- 
ted with even ordinary Greek and Latin grammars. But 
my aim has been to present facts, old in the main, under 
a new light. Only so far as I have succeeded in giving 
the reason for what often appear mere arbitrary anoma- 
lies ; only so far as 1 have been able to trace many 
apparently isolated results to the operation of one com- 
mon principle; just so far have I attained the object 
which I had in delivering the course of Lectures, which 
I now present in a rather fuller and more methodical 
form. 
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I. INDO-EUROPEAN INDEX. 



A 
Va (pronominal) , 47 n. 
-a (nominal suff.), 48, 139 
-a- (stem snff.), 49 
, Vak, 94, 95, 160, 172, 210, 215, 382 
aktan, 209 
aliva, 146, 211, 382 
Vapa, 105 
Vag, 211 
Vad, 210 
a-dik-sam(i), 213 
Vagh, 77, 124, 320 n., 339 
aghi, 124 
abharami, 5 
abharanti, ih. 
Van, 132 

-an (nominal snff.), 48, 52, 136 
-ana (nominal suff.), 48, 136 
-aya (verbal sufi.), 48, 50, 321, 394 
-as (formative suff.), 6 
-as (nominal suff.), 48, 52, 212 
Vas (to be), 31, 140 
-vyas (to throw),. 407 
Vas (sit), 216 
Vav, 144 
avi, 209, 329 
Vax' (to fit), 31, 320 n. 
Var (to propel), 147, 148, 149 
Varg" 408 
Varbh, 129 



Vi (pronominal), 47 n., 139 
yi (verbal), 37, 46, 50, 193 
-i (nominal suff.), 48 
Vik, 367 
Vidh, 191 

U 
-u (nominal suff. ), 48 
Vus, 141, 142, 142 n., 194 



Vka (pronominal), 47 n., 98, 383 
-ka (nominal suff.), 48 



ka (and), 69 
Vkap, 195 
katvar, 98, 390 
kankan, 383 
Vkar (to make), 332 
Vkar (to move), 384 
kara, 96 
karka, 97 
Vkard, ih. 
Vkal, 188, 317 
Vkalp, 317 
Vki (to be quiet), 59 
Vki (to move), 96 
Vki'u, 314 

T 

Vta, 98 

Vta (pronominal), 47 n. 

-ta (nominal suff.), 48, 51, 52, 197 

-ta-hta, 48, 51 

-ta + ma, ih. 

-ta + na, 48 

-ta-hya, ih. 

-ta + ra, ih. 

Vtak, 102 

Vtag, 211 

tamas, 100 

Vtan, 99 

Vtar, Vtra, 42, 45, 101, 167 

-tar (nominal suff.), 48, 51, 129, 

130, 210, 216, 254 
Vtark, 42 
Vtal, 167 

tati (nominal suff.), 99 
-ti (nominal suff.), 48 
Vtuk, 102 ■ 
tva, 370 

-tra (nominal suff.), -48 
Vtram, 42 
Vtran, ih, 
-v/tras, ih. 
Vtri, Vtru, 42, 45 
Vtrib, 42, 101 . 
-tra (nominal suff.), 48 
Vtrup, 42 
Vtrugh, 43 
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\/pa (drink), 317 

Vpak, 156, 314 

patar, 130, 210 

\/pag, 211 

pad, 6 

padas, 6, 7 

Vpar (cross), 102, 103 

Vpar (fiU), 103 

Vpal, 104 

Vpu, 194, 195 (cleanse) 

Vpn, 195 (strike) 

Vplti, 349 

G 

Vga, 43, 107, 216 

Vgan, 40, 43, 44, 107, 109 

gana, 109 

ganu, ih. 

Vgal, 388 

Vgar, 40, 41, 388 

gani, 109 

Vgna, 44, 45, 107, 215 

\/gnaman, 52 

D 

Vda, 37, 46, 111 

dakan, 208, 213 

Vdagh, 318 

dama, 115 

dakr, 19 

Vdiv, 34, 112, 114, 393 

diva, 330 n. 

daivar, 114, 115 

Vdyu, 393 

Vdrak, 113 

Vdrns, 111 



B 



baita, 116 
Vbandb, 209 n. 
Vbargb, 117 



GH 



gbam(a), 122 
gbaman, ih. 
Vglias, 339 
Vgliar, 123 
gbartya, ih. 
Vgbi, 133, 339 
gbyas, 339 

Vdiia, 34 n., 44, 52, 125, 338 [place] 
Vdba, 124, 125, 172 [milk] 
Vdbar, 337 



-dbi (nominal suff.), 48 
-dbi (personal suff.), 378 
-dbi (case suff.), 51 
Vdbu, 126, 337 
dbuma, 126 

BH 

Vbba, 43, 128, 337 

Vbbag, 111 n. 

bbaga, 110 

x/bbar, 5, 128, 210, 320 n. 

bbaramas, 262 

bbavant, 128 

Vbbu, 55, 128, 320 n., 337 

Vbbug, 156, 184, 337 

-bbyas, 308 

Vbbrak, 349 

bbratar, 129 

Vbbrag, 346 

M 

Vma (pronominal), 2, 47 n, 

Vma (verbal), .43, 46, 134, 135, 173, 

216 
-ma (nominal suff.), 48, 51, 52, 

136, 197 
-ma-f-ta, 48, 51 
-ma-f-na, 48, 210 
matar, 130 
Vmad, 135 
Vmadb, 135, 319 
madbu, 127 
Vman, 43, 44 

-man (nominal suff.), 136, 146 
-mant (nominal suff.), 48, 52, 136, 

146 
Vmar (grind), 134, 328 
^mar (measure), 136 
Vmarp, 134 
•\/mard, ih. 
Vmu, 194 
^mna, 44 

N 

Vna (pronominal), 47 n. 

-na (nominal suff.), 48, 52, 136 

-na (stem suff.), 49, 50 

Vnak, 100, 187 

nakta, 253 

Vnap, 316 

Vnadb, 141 

nava, 212 

nar(a), 133 

-ni (nominal suff.), 48, 136 

Vnu, 194 
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-uu (nominal suff.), 136 
-nu- (stem sufi'.), 49, 50 



Vya (pronominal), 47 n. 139, 390 

Vya (verbal), 60, 252 

-ya (nominal suff.), 48, 52 

-ya- (stem suff.), 49, 50, 313 

-ya (verbal suff.), 48, 50 ' 

Vyam, 394 

-yant (nominal suff.), 140, 321 

-yans (nominal suft'.), 48 

yantarj 138 

yara, ih. 

V.yu, Vyug, VyudiL, 4i 

Vyn, 138 
Vyug, 393 
yuga, 137 
3^usa, 138 
yuvan, 115 

S 
x/sa^ 179 

\/sa "(pronominal), 47 n. 
sa (with), 324 
Vsak, 50 
VsacI, 208 
Vsar, 150, 151 
Vsarp, 126 
\/siv, 141 
\/su, 320 n. 
siilua, 19 

-ska- (stem suff.), 50, 163 
Vskap, 113 (look) 
Vskap, 216, 251 (support) 
Vskad, 106, 348 
Vskar, 348 
x/skav, 347 
Vski, 107, 192 
Vsku, 194, 347 
\/sta, 60, 100, 101, 178, 401 
Vstap, 101 
\/stambli, 100, 101 
Vstan, 99, 99 n., 347 
Vstar, 348, 407 
Vstal, 100, 348 
Vstay, 100 
Vsti, 101 
Vstib, ih. 
Vstigh, 183 
Vspak, 4 n., 190 
\/spar, 103, 104, 254 
Vspal, 104, 348 
Vspu, 348 
\/spur, 104, 254 
Vspul, 254 



Vsphar, 104 
Vsphal, ih. 
Vsmar, 135, 171 
\/smi, 347 

Vsnigh, 132, 345, 388 
snusa, 133, 345 
sva, 370 
\/svap, 189, 348 
Vsuad, 185, 216 
sva, 323 
x/svan, 189 
Vsvar, 322 
Vsvik, ih. 
Vsru, 345, 347 

Y 

\/va, 145 [blow] 

Vva, ih. [hurt] 

\/va (pronominal), 47 n.. 

-va (nominal suft\), 48 

Vvak, 14, 250 

x/vagh, 122 

-van (nominal suff.), 146 

-vant (nominal suff. ), 48, 52, 136, 14G 

V'vas, 143, 158 [clothe] 

Vvas, 141, 143, 252 [dwell] 

vasa, vasara, 158 

Vvar, 113, 134, 149 (look at) 

V'var, 327 (wish) 

var (speak), 149 

x/varg, 292 

vak, 215 

\/vi, 144 

\/vik, 146 

Vvid, 113 

vira, 145 

vaika, 146 

Vvrak, 346 

E 

-ra (nominal suff.), 48 

x/rag, 408 

Vru, 195 

\/ruk, 147 

\/rup, 385 

Vrudh, 123, 338 

rudhira, 338 

L 

\/las, 151 
lala, 152 
Vligh, 339 
Vlibh, lubh, 151 
\/lu, 151, 152 (cut) 
Vlu, 195 (wash) 
Vluk, 113, 114, 147, 194 
Vlup, 385 
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: daaros", 145 
; d^€idco, 327 

d^eXios, 142, 327 
; CL^poi, 317 • 
: d^ujp, 327 
; dyadoij 31 
' dya/JxiL, 409 n. 
; .dyyeWoj, 370 
, dyav, 403 
: (5l7i'v/zi, 180 
; (^7XS 124 
I d7x6i/??, 124, 131 
, djxov, 124 
; ^7X0?, ih. 
' cryw7^, 172, 188 
■ 0.7^7^5) '^^• 
^ (x7a;??o^eTia?-, 253 
^ Va^5, 185 

i -a§- (nom, base] J 397 
i a5577J', 396 
j ddetj^f 185 

cTSeX^iSfo?, 395 
; d5€\i>6i, 129, 324 

dJT^, 396 

dop69, 36^ 

(JtScov, 233 

cdeXiosr, 142 

^/df, 142 n. 

(5f i^yUd, 145 

aFoS; 139 

a^^, 142 n. 

dT^TT??, 142 n,, 145 

ddeos, 34. n, 

«£f, 216 

ala, 110, 370 

atyeijSKfS, 192 

alyncopeiTy 384 

aiV?, 192 

debtor, 394 
, oddoos-dldibs^ 236 



ciPfi, 326 
a^^?7/), 192 

at'^w, 34n., 192 
ai'^, 210 
alTToXos, 384 
d-^p-w, 49, 320 
ttio-a, 329 
alcrviJ,V7)T7}s, 254 
dtras, 144 
alxP-V', 401 
aWv, 193 
Va/f, 172 

dK-fXWV, 95 

-a/co-, 265 

aKoXovdos, 193 

dKovo}, 407 

d'/c-/)os, 94, 211 

d/c-w/c-7^, 94, 172, 188, 211 

aKcov^ 211 

dXddea, 321 

dXaXd^w, 104 

dXdaipoj, 343 

dXe-7eiv6s, 405, 408 

dXet0a, 318 

dXe^0w, 401, 407 

dX^^co, 408 

dXevpov, 328 

dX77^^s, 52, 353 

aX77^€s-ya, 52 ) ^^2 n. 



d\r]deia^ 
s/dXe, 343 
"AX/caos='AX/catoj, 227, 321 

"AX/CiTTTTOS, 404 

dXXvXoj, 379 
dXXuSis, 255 
dXs, 150 
yaX0, 139 
dXcpeiy, it, 
dXcpTjarai, ib. 
dju^poTOS, 134 
dfxeijSu, 407 
d/xeivoov, 321 
dp^dpuj^ 396 
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d.fieXyco, 278, 407 
d/x^pyoj, 406 
dfiipda), 396 
a/j,io;y, 253 
a>/ie9, 363, 403 
djjLfSs, 329 
dfMTriXos, 237 
dfivdis, 255 
d/jL(pd5L0Sy 395 
d/JLcprjv, 328 
a;a0/, 211 
dpi<pL\a(pris, 343 
d/x(pt7r6Xos, 385 
<2/4<j&a;, 211 
«5^m(/cT), 353 
dj^5cifaj, 185, 186 
aJ/§pe-io-s, 223, 320 
af-S'/Jo?, 411 
dv^deLKav, 229 
dv^diav, 253 
d-v^yp-Los, 316 
ai'^/9, 133 
di/Tid^oj, 394 
di^ridcj, ib. 
dvva-Tos, 378 
avi5-r-a>, 50 
dTT-aXos, 317 
aTTaupctw, 145 

dTTTJPTJs, 132 

o-TrXa, 235 
aVo, 105 
aTToXaiioj, 152 
dirovpasy 145 
dVrco, 186 

(xttJ, 29 ru, 250, 255 
d7ru7o^os, 255 
dpapicTKO}, 173 
dpdxvri, 351 
dpyupios, 252, 320 
d/?7;7a;, 188, 314 
'Api-dhvn, 369 
dpi^-qXas, 393 
dptdTo^, 320 n. 
dporpov, 148 
ctpow, 147 

dppTJKTOS, 363 

dpx'^o^j 226 
djoa;7os, 188 
d?, 139, 233, 323 
djrfMes, 47 n. 
dcrovXia, 248 
dcnraipo}, 104, 407 
daTefX(p'rjs, 101 
dcrr^oi/, 378 
do-T€cos, 302 n. 
dcrrjp-f 32 



a . cttt;/), 407 
d . (TTpairr), ib. 
d . (TTpdiTTOj, ib. 
&Or(pL, ib. 

&Tepos, 212 
dr-LT-dXXoj, 251 

drpCLKTOS, 42 

'Arpeidaoy 4 n. 
'Arpeideo}, ib^ 
drpeKT/Sf 42 
au, 47 n. 
avdra, 145 
auT?/), 326 
av^iy, 344 
au^d^'o;, 194 
ai5os, 141 
dvT€vVj 235 
aiJrts, 344 
dur/i 77 J/, 145 
ai^ru^ 226 
avxyuoy, 141 

ae^ws, 142, 326 
d(p€uoSj 401 
dcpdiTos, 359 
ydx, 131 
dx^'i^v, 252 
dx77V, 210 
'Ax^os, 226 
dxdofiaL, 124 
dx^os, ^6. 
'AxiXX^ios, 224 
'AxiXXei;?, 19 
dxo?, 124, 131, 339 
-aw (verb), 321 
dcis, 142 
dwros, 142 n. 

B 

V/3a, 108 Eu, 172, 216 
^dho^, 163, 186 n., 253 
^ddv^y 388 
/SatVeij/, 348, 388 
/3air77, 116 
ViSaX, 388 
^d\Xa)=^dX-j(a, 49 
/?d/^es, 234 
/3aj/d, 388 
jSapvs, 116, 388 
^aatXefos, 139 
/Sao-iX^ws, 139 n. 
j8a<rtX'^GS, 139 
/3aTos, 216 
jSejSatos, 172 
^e^rjXQS, 172 
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^ejSX^aTat, 350 
jBe^XrjfjLaL, 216 
jSet/cari, 327 
jSe/cas, ib. 
^eXricou, 116 
^hdos, 103, 180 n. 
/3^/)7oi/^ 327 

^€TOSf ib. 

(3v\6s, 216 
j87^(T(7-aj, 366 
^ia, 388 
V/3fF, 391 
iSios, 388, 391 
jStow, 392 
^Xecpapov, 401 

^o-ndelv, 219 

/3ot, i6. 

V/3oX, 213, 409 

i36X/3o?, 278 

iSoXXo^ai, 213, 327 

^opd, 116, 388 

/3op^as, 150 

^6-(TKw, 50, 163, 175 

^ovKokos, 384 

iSouXe(cr)(a)i, 409 

^ovXofxoA, 116, 213, 327, 328 

iSous, 109, 209 

(Spadipd, 370 

^pdiKos, lb. 

^pdajojp, 321, 367 

(3pdxLaL, 402 

/3/)axi)s, 117, 387 

(3paxvT7]T0-, 216 

^pifxwj 116, 343 

/3/36XW, ^"6. 

^prjTcop, 370 
/3pi>, 116, 370 
^/)o5oi^, 370 
/3/)ar6s, 116, 4]1 
^poxos, 211 
/Si^6'os, 253 
^DKdvr], 116 
^uKT'-fjs, ib. 
(SdiXopLai, 327 
(3oj/i6s, 216 
(3d)aojiiaL, 235 



'ya = 76, 212 
7a, 110 
7am, ^"6. 

7a\a(/c)r, 353, 354 
yafx^pos, 410 
yap,-e-u, 49, 291 



VTap, 40 
7ap, 171 
yapyapi^euv, ib. 
yaarvp, 348 
7^7oz/a, 207, 215, 290 
yeyovafxev, 214 
7eXa(7-a, 234 
Vt^^, 39, 40, 178 
y^pt{a)€, yevT), 236 
7^;/e((r)os, 212, 259 
yhos, 33, 39, 212 
')eVjus, 324 
yews, 343 
V7fp, 40 
y'epcov^ ib. 
yn, 109, 110 
yriyevrjs^ 219 
y-qpevELv, 40 
yrjpvs, ib. 
yiyas, 219 

7(7j/oMat, 39, 178, 251, 269, 289 
yXa(pvp6s, 42, 317 
7Xoua:ou, 248 
\/7J/w, 107 
76x^1;, 109 
yo6coaa, 234 
>7ow6s, 326 
ypd(3d7]v, 369, 397 
\/ypa.(p, 369 
V7pe, 40 
7j;77, 110, 370 
7w^, 109 



-5a, 390 

-6a (patronym.), 397 

barjvai^ 113 

5a77p, 114, 317 

6ai5dXXa>, 172 

5a-t-w, 49, 320 

ddKpv, 318 

daKpup^a, 19 

VSa^a, 44 

Sd^iy, 229 

Aai/, 369 

daTTLS, 316 

-6e, 396 

d^UTO, 113 

bidaa, ib. 
dedldaxct, 179 
deduKU), 178 
5^eXo9, 113 
beLU(T(70ixaL, 171, 172 
be'iKeXov, 399 
deiKTjXa. ib. 
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deLKi'v/J.fiv, 182 
belKvv/jLL, ih. 
d^Ka, 208, 213 
deKo/xat, 344 
de^i-repos, 210 
8ixo/iiai, 344, 401 
'8€v, 397 
Aet^s, 368 
8v, 395 

57;tdwei/, 319 n. 
dijXos^ 113 
ArjfXTjTrjp, 309 
5^^, 395 
-577;^, 396, 398 
\/di, 171 
SmtVw, 399 
Statra, 392 
5ia/c/3ta, 393 
dioKos, 113 
diavd-ns, 393 
- 5iaw, 391 
SiSa^w, 179 
5i5ao-A'w, 173, 179 
mofiej^, 2, 181, 182 
8id6/x€Pos, 210 
SiSoi'tti, 211 
didovs, 353 
StSw^a, 1, 3, 46, 173, 177, 181, 215, 

252 
dtF-Tjo-s, 34, 112 
-§/>, 397 
BuireT^os, 303 n. 
V5u', 399 
Atoj/oiVios, 248 
dcos, 34, 112 
-5ios, 395 
VStwK, 399 
\/5yua, 44 
8u6(pos, 369 
V§o, 112, 177 
Sodacraro, 113 
5oV«, 201, 369 
\/8oK, ih. 
8oK-i-o}, 49 
5o\txo?, 408 
56/xov = damam, 78 
86fios, 33, 115, 192 
-80V, 396 
5o?, 352 

Soo-is, 2, 46, 177 
8oTr)p, 2, 46, 51, 177; 216 
5oi'Xeta, 302 n. 
Sous, 236 
^8paK, 113, 114 
8paK€Lv, 113 
SpaKWJ/, 114 



^8pap., 113 n. 
5U7CZ/, 395, 398 
5uo, 326 
Suaepojs^ 302 n. 
Aojpls aveip.evr], 27 
Sc^o-o;, 173, 177, 178 
5c6(ri)s, 215 

E 

^dSa, 185 

€((T)o.vhs, 322 

ec^o?, 14'3, 144 

'4ap, 158 

e/35o-Aio, 51, 316 

i(3oX\6p.o.u, 363 

^7e//)a), 349, 379 

€ylyi€)u€To, 302 n. 

^yvcxJKa, 379 

^YXeXus, 124 

^7X0 s, 401 

^7w, 343 

Ve5, 44, 113 n., 172, 188 

metaei^, 399, 400 

^dei^a, 213, 352 

i8i8ouv, 177 

^5o?, 209, 251, 322, 323 

eSpa, 251 

eSc'^T^, 172, 188 

^SojKa, 173, 177 

eSto;/, 173, 177 

ielKoaiu, 407 

iipo-T], ih. 

ife'cKoaL, 329 

iPepyu), ih, 

ifio-i], ih. 

'^i'o/xaL- {iS-y-o/xat), 313, 367 

et, 216 

etSos, 325 

eT(eTo-i), 181, 190 

€(.'771/ [ia-ya'/xi), 50 

eUbves, 399 

et/coo-i, 212, 315 

^U'TOV, 190 

ei\'c6v, 190, 399 
el\7]\ovda, 193 
ei>/, 181, 190, 236 
elvdrepes, 138 
et7r6/x'r;i/, 291 
el'p7W, 407 
ef/)w, 150 
ets = ets, 403 
er?, 236 
flcrTif}K€t, 323 
iKd{F)w, 163 
^/cX^^-^j/, 193 
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iKT€LVafl€U, 214 


e'/^eij', 149 




€KT€ivOfl€V, ih. 


epiadai, ib. 




^KTova, 379 


€pi(Tao} = ip€T-yoj, 49 




^KTVTTOV, 321 


lpeTp.bs, 148, 407 




^Kvpos, 348 


€-p€uyco, 407 




iXdacrcov, 366 


ep^(7§ej', 237 




i-\a6vo}, 407 


V^pTT, 108 n. 




iXacppos, 388 


epTret^, 126 




Aaxi^j, 210, 388, 405, 407 


epirerov, 211 




6\€u{d)(T0fJ.ai, 193 


^ppujya, 185, 188 




^Xlttop, 384 


e'po-??, 348 




A7rt'(5)s, 397 


e/)u^p6s, 338, 407 




iXiri^co, 394 


V6S, 140, 322 




V^Au^, 193, 343 


e(7(e)7roV77i/, 291 




ifxaxecrdfiTju, 408 


eo-6l77s, 322, 327 




i/j.(3aLvco, 370 


eo-^tw, 44, 113 n. 




i/xipa = 7]/jjpa, 220 


e(j(9Xo^, 31 




f^tto, 235 


eo-At^i/, 182 




lyUMtt, 363 


effTrepos, 327 




^At^a^e, 346, 400 


€orffop.aL, 364, 365 




^At^i', 236, 363 


ko-TdXarac, 349 




'iinretpos, 370 


^areXXa, 364 




ip^TTOpOS, 102 


e(jW, 322 




€p(paly€Lv, 360 


'^(JTLXOV-, 190 




\/lveyK, 113 n. 


iarpdcpTjv, 187 




evdavra^ 359 


'4(jrpo(pa, 186, 187 




^I/iTTTj, 367 


^crrw, 251 




evlTTTO), 250 


e((r).;s, 322 




^j/((jo-w, 367 


^crxo^, 122, 291 




eV^^y/^t, 143, 144, 327, 363 


ere^Tyi/, 359 




-e^r, 146 


6r€6s, 141, 321 




^t'r6s, 282 


'irpacpov, 187, 209 n. 




i^a[<pv7}S, 401 


§TTaffav, 363 




^oiK-a, 190, 399 


eVu^T^j/, 378 




^ou-e, 399 


^TVTTTOV, 352 




eopr?7, 329 


6lJ, 141 




iovs, 235 


eijTrvo[f)La, 302 n. 




eiraLviw^ 235 


erl^pea, 226 




eTTccta, 233 


eiJ/)os, 142 




^Trecroj/, 178, 251 


e'l^?, 141 




'^irerov, 178 


ei;(7e/3e((r)ta, 320 




€Trri(3o\os, 219 


eiJre, 321 




i-n-rje-Tavo-, 48 


euw, 141 




eiTTjXvd-, 343 


evwi/i^Mo?, 255, 303 n. 




67rt, 105, 106, 403 


^(payov, 113 n. 




eTrLjSadpov, 401 


^epov, 1, 1 n., 2, 5 




iTri(3o\os, 219 


60/^^, 106 




eirLp.€\ovp.ivr}S, 235 


e'0u7o^, 193 




iirlovpos, 150 


'E^i^pa, 253 




eirlcfKOTros, 105 


^0u(t), 352 




iirXdyyjv, 185 


^^et_;,a/xt, 228 




€irop.OA, 291, 384 


^X^p^ev, 214 




^TTOpO^, 103 


ex^phat, ih. 




^TTOl//, 166 


ixd^s, 405 




eTrrd, 213, 264 


^XiSm, 124 




^'/370J', 32 n. 


^Xcs, 124, 210 
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^X^liev, 214 

^XOfJi, 230 

^X^, 186, 214 

^X^vdi, 253, 362 

t>w, 251 

-ew (verb), 214, 321 

^ws (till), 139, 139 n., 



233 



'iios (dawn), 142, 320, 404 



Vfa, 145 

Vf a7, 346 n. 

VfaX, 328 

fdarv, 142 

fecKaTL, 315 

feiirrjv, 325 

V(f)eX, 213 

V(f)e^o ■iZ'. 

Vf eTT, 14, 250 n., 213 

f ^TToy, 384 

Vf 6/), 149 

Vfe?, 143, 322 

f^(cr)a/), 333 

f€(Tdr}S, 143 

V/^^X, 122 

V/TiS, 113, 113 n., 253 

f taerv, 325 

F'LKaTL, 212 

(not/cos, 146, 191 

Vfo/), 113, 113 n., 134, 149, 253 

F6rL, 79 

's/fpay, 188 

ppTj^is, 346 

pvKLa, 226 



i-a-, 893 

ZaKvvdos, ih, 
^aiJ.€U7)S, ib. 
^dw, 391 
-re, 396 
^ea, 394 

\/^€s, ib. 
Zeus, 367, 393 
Z^cpvpos, 253 
i'-^w, 394 
^fiia, ib. 
i-qr^co, ib. 
^ota, 224 
^opKas, 399 



^70?/, 41, 137, 393, 394, 398 
^vfMij, 394 
^w/xos, 138, 394 

H 

rjyio/xaL, 211 
^'577, 395 
'qdicov, 321 
^Si^s, 216 
T76XtOS, 142 

77^0;, 178 
TJXios, 404 
i]\{v)dop,€v, 302 n. 
-?7'Xu^oi', 193, 408 
ij/x^poTou, 404, 412 
■;7yaers, 47 n. 
i]fj.ivos, 322, 323 ' 
V^pa, 220 
ijfiepos, 394 
^A^f, 236, 320 n. 
rjvLos^ 394 
rjVLTraire., 367 
^Trap, 221, 321, 384 
V^?, 322 
^s, 236 
rjacrcjv, 366 
^o-rat, 322, 323 
^aea = i{o-)T]a6a, 189 
97i^s, 141 n. 
-^tis, 142, 142 n. 



e 

s/da, 101, 126 

-^a (personal), 119 

s^/daF, 126 

-(9a6, 51 

dakaaaa, 365 

^d^/3os, 101, 126, 163, 343 

V^aTT, 101, 163 

dacrac, 126 

Odade, ib. 

V^e, 34, 44, 106, 125 

^^a, 126 

e€ap6s, 216 

6€ci{a)(x)v, 332 

V^ef, 127 n. 

derjirdXos, 385 

0€i|877os, 228, 229 

^eZi^ai, 125 

^eios, 34 

deSs, 33, 34, 34 n. 

eeSs (monosyll.), 232 

depiddev, 369 n. 
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Oepixbs, 13, 337, 362 
e^pos, 158, 159 
\/d€s, 34 
Oeaaaiaro, 126 
deacravTo, 34 
e^oj, 127 n. 
V^77, 124 
drjXTJ, 125 
diiXvs, ib. 
d'/fp, 221, 358 
OrjcrataTo, 126 
drjcraTo, 125 
drjadaL, %b. 
-01, 378 
^66/3, 325 
^io?, 252 

^m(V/cw, 227, 237 
^6os, 127 n. 
^ou7dretp, 229, 248 
-dpov, 401 

dpdxTKCO^ 175 

V^i^, 127, 127 n. 
^i^etj/, 127 

dveWa, 127, 127 n. 
dv/J^opaCcTTCop, 226 
^uyaos, 127, 195, 337 
Ovos, 127 
^i^a, 337 
^ui/'w, 378 
Ovcop, 127 



Vt, 108 n., 190 

laiuco, 399 

ZdXXw, 252 

tafx^os, 367 

laTTTO}, ib. 

lapos, 210, 404 

'Idpcjjv, 212 

/aJw, 252 

lax^^v, ib. 

-i5- (nom. base), 397 

^5e?z/, 113, 325 

tdios, 395 

toi'w, 49, 320 

tS^e^, 209, 369 

I8pv(jj, 251 

Updddu}, 395 

Ie/96^ct, 302 n. 

[epos, 210, 403 

I'^w, 251 

IV, 252, 379 

^/lK, 190, 399 

i'/ceXos, 399 

iKer-qs, 146 



t/c/co?, 380, 404 

-LKO-, 265 

iVr/?, 407 

l>ei/, 181, 182, 190 

lp.4pa = T]fji.^pa, 220 

?/ii, 228 

-toi/, 140 

rop/ces, 399 

/os, 145 

[ttj^os, 251 

Xttos, 384 

I'TTTTOiO, 321 

I'ttttos, 146, 160, 211, 251, 324, 380, 
404 

CTTirOV, 321 

'l7nrus = LTnrovs, 226 

I'ttttcj, 235, 236, 321 

Ipdva = elp'qvr], 22S 

Tpop, 229 

IV^t, 250 

Lcrpi€P, 369 

Tcros, 396 n. 

fcros, t6. 

tWT^yUi, 2, 186, 269, 379 

icTTia, 252 

-to-ro-, 294 

tdTwp, 327 

trrw, 253, 363, 366^ 

t\p-q\os^ 255 

^oj/c9^, 399 

lihv, 253, 329, 403 

lwvOl, 253 

K 

Kaydiv, 233 

/ca-/-w, 49, 163, 320 

Kai<L(T-TO-, 51 
KaKLCOV, 140 

KaKKa^T), 166 
KoXLvdeco, 253 
A-aXos, 396 n. 
/caXuTTTw, 284, 317 
Kdvaarpov, 281 
KaireTOS, 346 
KairrfKos, 195 
KairuoS) 348 
/caVpo?, 349 
/capa, 96 
/capo-fa, 97, 211 
KapTjpe, 220 
Ka^pKapov, 167 
Kapova, 248 
Kapov^, 248 
KapTracros, 317 
/cap%ai, 97 
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Kapxi-vos, ib. 


Koi;, 98 




Kaacrvcj, 141 


kov^lk7]p6s, 248 




Kar^TTTaKGy, 185 


/co7x^, 120 




/caru, 29n., 255 


\/Kpay, 105 




Karco/jAdLos, 396 


Kpadla, 349 




/carw/xaSoV, iZ). 


Kpd^o} = Kpayy(jo, 49, 185 




KavfTOj, 163 


Kp^cFcrojv, 364 




/ca/itti, 95, 190, 251n., 381 


Kpivvo}, 363 




KiKevda, 163, cf. 187 


Kpivoj, 193 




K^KKofxat, 178 


KpVTTTOJ, 'Sis 




KiKpdya, 185 


sj Kpvcp, ib. 




/c^/cpa^, 172 


Kpv(f>(i, ib. 




K€KpV(paXos, 172 


^KTa, 216 




KiXevdos, 193 


KTcivOJ, 371 




/cAXw, 407 


KT^VVW=KTeVjW, 201, 363 




Keveos, 321 


KT7]/jLa, 216 




K€ui^6s, 363 


KTVTreco, 321 




/ce?/os, 321 


V/fi^, 224 




V/ffyo, 251 


KvjSepudoj, 315 




/c^/oaos, 97 


kukXos, 253 




/c^pas, 97, 212 


KvXivdcijj ib. 




K^para-aa, d, 236 


Kvjiir), 95 




Kipa{T)os, 350 


KvvopaL(7TG)v, 226 




A-eu'^w, 194 


Kvvovpia, 346 




K^XP'n/^^'-i 216 * 


/cu/)-^-w, 49, 321 




K'n = Kai, 228 


ATtyyOW, 321 




/c^7w?/, 233 


/ci^Tos, 195, 346, 347 




V/C6, 190, 251 n. 


Kvoju^ 348 




Kt^cu?/, 4 n. 


KCo,ad^co, 281 




KLKLPVOS, 172 


KCOfJLT], 95 




KLp.^pas = Kai, 228 


KcofxoTrSXeLS, ib. 




KLuiCxJ, 96 


Kcofxos, ib. 




KivvixaL, ib. 


kQs, 47 n. 




KLQi/, ib. 






KlpVYj/jLL, 251 


A 




■\/K\ay, 163 




/cXa77w, i6. 


VX«^, 172 




/fXa^w, 322 


VXa^, 162, 185 




/fX^f OS, 314, 326 


Xat'Xai/', 172 




Kkddpov, 401 


Xdibi/, 152 




/cXfrus, 193 , 


Xatoj/, 26. 




/cXO^t, 378 


Xat6s, 192 




Kvi(pas, 369 


VXa/c, 185 




/co^e//, 381 


XaKelp, ib. 




KOiKvWoj, 172 


XaXayecv, 171 




Koi'Xo?, 224 


XaXe?!/, 152 




KOifJ-dcO, 190 


Xa/jij3du€LP, 343 




K-060S, 11, 98, 381 


VXa^TT, 407 




/co^tt;, 95, 190 


Xai/^di/w, 162, 185 




yvO>5a^\ 97 


Xa6s, 4 n. 




/cop^a, 29 n. 


Xd(T/cw, 180, 185 




/co/ou^, 48 


Xdcpupa, 343 




/copus, i&. 


Xdw, 151 




Kopvaaoj, 48, 364 


X^atj'a, 212 




KoaKuXixdria, 167 


VA^7, 201, 369 




/core, 47 n. 


X^7ei, 307 
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Uyei/j^fev, 223, 224 

X^jTjp, 228, 236 

\iyLs, 228 , 

X^yo/jLey, 354 

Xeyo/xes, ib. 

XiyovcTLP, ib. 

X^yco, 4 

Xeyiov, 353 

Xeia, 152 

Xeix^i 339 

XeXxpLS, 163, 190 

Xe/cr6s, 201, 369 

X^Xdda, 185 

XeXci/ca, 16. 

XeXe/crai, 201 

XeXi/xfji^pos, 151 

XAotTra, 177, 187 

Aeu/cios, 194, 230 

Aei'/ciTTTTOs, 404 

XevKOTT^TrXvs, 229 

Xeu/cos, 114, 147, 194, 231 

XevaaeLv, 113, 114 

Xex^V^o-L, 369 

Xecos, 4 n. 

XT^iV, 152 

Xrjfj.a, 151 

Xtai^, z6, 

Xt^dfo;, 394 

XiXaio/xai, 151 

VX^TT, 177, 187 

XtTTTo^ai, 151 

XtVo-o/xai, 49, 364, 365, 366 

X67o-((r)6-o, 223 

X67a; [gen.], 230 

Xo6/37^, 163 

XoLTTOSy 190 

Xouei;/, 195, 211, 349 
sjXv, 55 

Xi^^poi/, 195,' 401 
VX^/c, 113, 114, 147 
XvKos, 385 
Xvpa, 19 
Avai/uaxos, 151 
Xi'x^o?? 401 
Xuw, 55, 151 



M 



liadelv, 135 

/J.aLfiaKT7]pL0}V, 172 

fxaLfxaKTrjS, ib. 
fiaLfxdcjj, ib. 
[xalvofxcLL, ib. 
Ixalojj.aL, ib. 
fj.atchp'qs^ 220 



AiaXa/co?, 211, 408 
IxdXevpov, 328 
fxaXdaKos, 408 
pidXXoy, 328 

[xdvTLS, 135 

V^a/), 171 

fiapfxaipoj, 161, 171 

IxdpiTTO}, 328 

fjidprvp, 254 

/ia%airas, 227 

vVax(e), 408 

V/^e, 173 

/>t^7a, 119, 210, 343 ' 

fieyaXoad^veLs [nom. sing.], 229 

fx^deiv, 135 

IxibipLvos, 135 

pL^^o)]/, 368 

M^^i;, 127 

Me^i'5/)toi/, 381 

ytteiStdw, 346 

VyueX, 408 

fieXatpa, 320 

pL^Xdop,ciL, 328, 329 

mAXw, 408 

//Aw, 188 

pL4/j.(3\opLat, 178 

p.^p.(3Xa)Ka, 412 

pi^pL7]Xa, 188 

pL^pLova, 135 

pL€pL(p6pLT], 228 n. 

Vac€^, 178 

/i^i/fiz/, 134, 178, 210 

-//.ei/o-, 281 

pL^pos, 135 

VMf/>, 135, 171, 396 
pL^pip^va, 135, 345 
pieppLrjpi^eLv, 171, 172 
piipos, 136 
-/^es, 2 

p.earjp.-^-pia, 411 
M ecroTTor a/Lii'a, 381 
MecrcraTTtot, ?6. 
/i^(T(7os (A^e^yos) 319, 364 
pt,4Tpou, 216 
piTJXov, 328 
/u^j^i(5)o9, 397 

PLTJVLS, 135 

p^ripvo), 328 
MaXaros, 363 
pLLp.eop.aL, 173 

pLLpLJ/TJCTKOpiat, 179 

/^iyax^w, 178, 289, 302 n. 
p.iayio, 314 
pioyiopLes, 235 
jiotpa- {piop-ja], 320 
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fJLotaa, 223, 237 

Vy"oA, 412 

lio\Tri<s, 328 

p-oaxos, ib. 

fj-ov, 47 n. 

fj^ovvos, 826 

Movpiva, 248 

Atouaa, 135, 223, 230 

s/fj-po, 134 

/xufw (/iU7yo;), 313 

Ati;'X77, 258 

/Uwo-a, 223 



I'auAo^os, 32 n. 
vavs, 194 
vavai-6oos, 82 n. 
vav(pL, 350 
'^^(f)os, 212 
?'e??7e^?7?, 303 n. 
»'^/cus, 100 
veo-rari, 99 
x'i^TroSty, 316 
x'eucx^, 194 
p^(f)os, 129 
'^LKoarpaTay 228 
i/^^a, 345 
W0as, 133 
v(0eiP, 388 
vv^, 251 n., 253 
j/uc^s, 133, 345 
vil), 47 n. 
v(j}pufjLoz, 255 



^f^a>, 193 
^o'a^o?', ib. 
\/^v, ib. 
^havov, 254 
^u;', 253 



6, 47 n. 
67500s, 316 
6{y)voixa, 407 
(5 . 5a4, zJ. 
'05u(7(7ei'?, 318 
65^^^ 369, 369 n. 
6 . bovs^ 407 
65a;5a, 318 
(35co577, 172, 189 



(JFiJ, 144, 211 

6^€LV, 211 

6i-a; = 65-ya;, 49, 367 

6dev, 139 

6'«9i, t6: 

oUa, 113, 209 n. 

eil'5a, 224 

otKOL, 350 

0LK0(pi, ib. 
ol/xos, 190 
or?, 224 

oTcr^a, 119, 121 
6 . K^Woj, 407 
6kkos, 367 
6/c^os, 379 
dKTdo, 209, 211 
6 . Xtyos, 407 
6'X/cos, 278 
5XXu/>tt, 364 

"OXv/XTTOS, 407 

o/xapTeTv, 404 , 
6>^/)oy, 343 
ofjifMa, 363 
o/JLvdadrjv, 211 
6yUo^^^^ 138 
6/x(pa\os, 278 
6^077, 401 
d^, 211 
6w'a, 211 
ov-b-rjjLLi^ 251 
(5voyua(T), 52, 108 
61/0S, 211 
^j'l'^, 253 
(37ra56s, 396 

dTrdcjv, ib. 

OTT-tTT-ei'CJ, 251 

OTToj, 211, 334 
67r7ra,'363 
b-mrora, 364 
^TTToixai, 384 
dirwir-q, 172 
^TTwpa, 159 
Vop, 148 

opa^ 113, 134, 150 
dpyddes^ 292 
dpydcx), ib. 
6-piyo), 408 
6peixo,\Kos, 245 
6p€(ri-rpo(pos, 32 n. 

0/361/?, 235 

6>77, 233 n. 
op;/t?. Ill 
Spnro, 369 
6pvvjULai, 211 
opos, 150, 404 
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6p{o)yvid, 408 

5/30S, ih. 

opooju, 233 

6pireTov, 211 

opvyrj, 343 

o-pvypLos, 407 

dpvacFio^ 343 

\/6pvx, ib- 

6p(jjpa, 148 

6's (sva), 323 

OS, 47 n., 139 

6<T/uiT], 369 

6<jo-a, 367 

6(Tcre, 211, 367 

daaofiai, 363 

a^T^oz', 211 

-or, 146 

5rXo?, 407 

brn, 321 

6rTi?, 364 

ov, 139 

ovdpaLvio, 248 

oi^Swp, 403 

ovdap-, 338 

ouM^s, 403 

oupos, 150, 404 

ovrdoj, 145 

oiVos, 47 n. 

ovToa-i, ih. 

ovrco?, 354 

ovxjjL^ias, 248 

6(pda\/.L6s 108 n. 

&'xXos, 122 

6;^^os, 122, 186, 187 n. 

-o'w, 214, 321 

n 

^/7ray, 156, 314 

7rdy-ios, 320 

V^ra^, 163 

Tfddos, 163, 186 n. 

TraiTrdX'/?, 104, 167 

ird'LS, 224 

Traiw, 195 

TToheop, 325 

irdWa, 104 

^aXXw, 104, 346 

7raix(palveLv, 111 

Trav'/jyvpL?, 254 

wdcra, 366 

Tracro-aXos, 278, 156, 314 

Trar^po., 352 

irarep-os, 212 

7raT(e}/)os, 291, 293 



irdx^T], 402 

Traxus, 387, 402 

Trego's, 393, 396 

Tret^ci, 190 

7re?pa, 103 

Tre-i-p-oj, 49 

ireiai^pOTQs, 190 

TrelcTfia, 369 

ireicrojuaL, 236 

TreXe^os, 346 

ttAw, 385 

TT^^-Tre, 14, 15, 381, 384 

TT^^'^os, 163, 164, 186 n. 

TT^^re, 14, 15, 251 

Tre7ry]ya, 185 

TT^TTOi-^a, 163, cf. 187, 190, 269 

TreTTovda, 163 

Triiropda, 180 

TreTTTW, 14 

Triirwv, 384 

irep' = <pep\ 359 

Trepao), 102, 103 

TT^p^cu, 186 

TrepippVTOS, 363 

Tr^pvrjfju, 102 

TT^ppoxos, 363 

ireaao}, 367 

V^rer, 178, 251 

Trirrapes, 391 

irevOop^aL, 183 

7re(?^(e)j'w, 43, 289 

Tricpevya, 183, 193 

Tre^vKa, 359 

1T€(pVK0J, 178 

TT-fjyvvfj.L, 156, 185, 314 
7r7]8doj, 219 
\/7ri, iZ?. 
•\/7rt5, iS. 
7rl8a^, ih. 

TTt^^W, 106 

Vtt.^, 161, 162, 190 
7rt^ai/6s, 161, 190 
iridapOTTjS, 161 
Tndavbw, ih. 
iridos, 106 
iriinrKrjfXL, 103 

TTLVVTOS, 408 

TTLirpdaKCJ, 102 
Tr/Trrw, 178, 251, 289 

TTLO-TOS, 378 

TT/o-o/jes, 15, 201, 252, 391 
ttItvu}, 251 
irXaKovs, 367 
TrXctf, 349, 367 
irXareiaaixos, 11, 217 
irXdros, 349 
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irXridos, 103 

7r\7](TL0S, 370 

ttXtjctju), 367 
TrXweiv, 349 
TTPevfia, 193 
TTvevoj^ 326 

TTI/^OJ, 193 

Vttvi^, 171, 193, 408 
TTobas, 7, 213 

TToSoaj/, 350 
TTodos, 7, 213 

TrOEW = WOL€(j}, 321 

TTo^ei^, 381 
TTOcrjT'qs, 111 

TTOLjULTJu, 353 

TToio?, 11, 381, 392 

TTOLirVVU)) 171 

iroL(f)vcF<<x(j}^ 172 
TToXe/ia/^x^o), 253 
TToXei/w, 384 
TToXis, 103, 370 
TToXkos, 364 
7roXi;(o)?, i6. 
TToXvxpoos, 20 

TTOp, 325 
TTOpO/jLOS^ 103 

Topfios, 359 
iropvoxjy, 29 n. 
TTopos, 103 

TTOptpVpLOS, 252 

7ro(rcri = 7ro§-(ji, 201, 363 
noTi5a^, 228 

TTOUS, 236 

s/irpaK^ 367 
TrpcLKos, ib. 
TrpaK-reo-, 48 
irpa^io/xep, 321 
Trpa^ovvTL. ib. 
irpa^uj, ib 
Trpdccroj, 365, 367 
Trparos, 216 
TrpctTTw, 365, 389 
TrpixoLO-a^ 237 
TVprjvrj's, 132 
irpiafiai, 102, 409 n. 
Trpo's, 352 

7rpO<T7]V7J'S, 132 

7rpo-T€po-, 48 

irpv/jiur)^ 254 

TTpvTavLS, ib. 

Trpu)-ro-, 51 

VTrra^, 188, 366 

TrTr}ff<T(ji = irraK-yu3, 49, 185, 188, 366 

irri<r£7aj, 364 

P. E. 



TTToXefJLOS, 371 
TTToXiiropdoSf 186 
TTToXiS, 371 
Vtttux, 401 

TTTVXVf ^^• 
TTTci^, 188 

TTTibcrcrcj, ib. 
^/irvd, 183 
TTvXd^i, 359 
TTv-fxaro-, 48, 51, 254 
TTvpyos, 103 

IIup/DOS, 19 

TTuW^w, 348 
TToSXiofxai, 385 
TTijJixa, 215 

P. 

V^a/^, 188 
paKos, 346 
po-xio-, 402 

pev[xa^ 193 

p^w, i6. 

prjyas, 220 

p-ZryuvjuLL, 163, 185, 188, 340 

P777oi^Xo?, 230 

prjtdLO^, 394 

piJKTOS, 163 

p/^a, 346, 393 
po77, 193 
Vpt', 193, 345 
piiyxos, 401 



crapi,(p6pas, 205 

o-ctos, 322, 323 

2a7r0w, 358 

o-a^^s, 212, 322, 401 

V(7ei3, 369 

aelpa, 150 

a-eXijvr], 322 

ae/xv6s, 369 

V^eTT, 384 

Vo-ex, 122, 291 

<r€uw, 193 

-o-^w (Flit, verb), 321 

crr^KOSy 385 

0-^,^,/a;, 401 

(jtaXos, 255 

alyrj^ 322 

(nddpLos, 252 

Sl/ceXos, 278 

(7i6s, 252 
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'Ziav(pos, 253 

-alu) (Fut. verb.), 321 

o■^'ctfa.s 322 

(jKaios, 192 

\/(TKa7r, 317 

aKCLTTTCx}, 346 

(T-cd^os, 253, 401 
(TKeddymjuLC, 162 
vV/ccTT, 4 n., 113 
cr/C6uo?, 194 

UKrjTTLOJP, 251 

(TKyjiTTpov, 216, 251, 317 
(TKTJirrco, 251 

CTKIJ-TTCOI/, t6. 

(T/c/a, 107, 192 
add-ua-fxaL, 49, 162 

aKL/JLTTOVSy 251 

aKLv8d\o.fios, 193 
(jKiiTiov, 216, 251 
aKoXoxp, 42 
CTKorreTp, 113 
cr/co7r6s, 114 
o-Ki^ros, 195, 346, 347 
aKixpos, 253 
(TfjLvpva, 347 
(cr)j/u6s, 324 
(Tovyypdcpojs, 2 48 

crocpos, 401 

rTO<pCOT€pOS, 303 11. 

o-TTttlpw, 104, 119, 346 
CTTrdi't?, 348 
ajrcCpTOVy 253 
(jTrAe^os, 346 
(r7rei;5w, 187 n. 193 
(TTToyyos, 104 
(nrovdy, 187 n., 193 
y/aTTvdy 187 
airvpis, 253 
V((t)/oi^, 324 
arddios, 395 
araros, 322 

(XTdVpOS, 100 

(yreyoSf 346 
(TTeyio, 347 
o-r€i|8w, 101 
Vrei'xw, 183, 187 n., 190 

o-WXXw = (TTeX-:?/w, 49, 100 

(rT€fJi(pv\0V, 101 
(Trivoj, 2>4:7 
(TTepeos, 321 
(TreupLaL, 101 
arT]/jLCOV, 100 
iTTL^apos, 101 
(rTi/3ds, 26. 



(rr//3os, 101 

(TT^^w ((jrt7-?yco) 313, 36 S 

cttlKjSo}, 317 

cttlXtt-vos, ib. 

y/<TTLx, 183, 187 n., 190 

(TT^xe^, 190 

(7TOt/377, 101 

(jrorxos, 183, 184, 187 n., 190 
(TT 6 pia, 189 
's/crropy 347 
<jTop-^v-vv-pii, 49, 322 
y/(TTpa(f), 163 
CTpopi^os, ib. 
(TTpocp-q, 186 
(TTvpa, 254: 

<7T(jjpLV\0S, 189 

0-u, 370 

Vo-'^, 193 

(TuyKoXect), 370 

avWiyw, 363 

o-uV, 253, 346 

(rw77, 370 

(Tvppiu), 363 

acpatpa, 104, 119 

o-0dXXa>, 104, l-:0, 347 

a(pdcr(7(j), 365 

<j(^e, 370 

(T(p€u86vr}^ 104, 347 

(j(pi87), ib. 

(r(pLcn, 395 

a-(ppay2da, 3D7 

acppdyiv, ib. 

acpvpis, 401 

a(pvp6u, 104 

(70cJ, 370 

(TX€5ir]u, 396 

(jx^Stos, 395 

(TX^Sov, 396 

(TXAis, 401 

^X^fci, 401 

o-xt^w, 193, 313 

-ffw (Fut. verb.), 321 

<3r(bdr)TLj 378 

aajpLair), 352 

ecus, 372 



Vra, 99 
\/TaK, 44 
TctXats, 227, 237 
Vrai/, 99 
rdvaos, ib. 
TavrfKeyris, 303 11. 
TaVraXos, 167 
TaTrrjS, 316 
Tdprapos, 167 
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rdto-ij, 99, 324 

ravpos, 322, 346 

s/racf), 101 

ra>os, 4n., 101, 230 

rdipov, 101 

re, 381 

T^77w, 14, 387 

riyos, 346 

r^^T/Tra, 4 n., 101, 126 

TeL/xa, = TLjjL'^, 228 

re-^v-w, 49, 99, 320 

reipd), 42 

re^Xei; 226 

reKuv, 102 

T€KTabo/j,at, 212 

riKTbiv, 102 

V'rei', 99 

rhwv, lb. 

reoxjs, 235 

-re/), 129 

ripas, 352 

T^peiva, 320 

Tip7]u, 42 

riixaapes, 15, 98, 201, 212, 364, 

390, 391 
riravos, 99, 172 
rirapes, 391 
Vr^r(P)apes, 98, 201 
rerpaTrdXaL, 170 
r^To/)69, 98, 201, 212 
rirpocpa, 187, 209 n. 
rhrapes, 365 
rirTL^, 166 
WTi;0a, 215, 269 
r€TV(poT-, 146, 352 
Th-v4>(a)de, 349 
r€TV(pv2a, 320 
rei^x^, 344, 401 
ri(ppa, 401 

TTJ, 99 

Ti?(9us, 125 
-T7^/), 216 ^ 

Tidaaos, 172 

Ti^e^s, 352, 353 

T^^ecrat, 324 

T/^7;/zt,2, 13, 34, 173, 177, 188, 252, 

378 
Tt^T^i/T/, 125, 172 
r/^T^o-t, 324 
Tt^6s, 172 
riXkety, ib. 
rLfJiayo(fJLi), 48 
TLfidu, ib. 
np — rls, 325 
r/y, 14, 381, 391, 392 



TLTpaivojf 42 
Tiw, 391 
V-rXa, 44 
-TO, 47 n. 
To^oz/, 102 
roVoy, 99 
-Top, 129 
ropy OS, 42 

T0U=<7j, 248 

row, i&. 

rovxO', ib. 

Tpav-qs, 42 

rpdire^-a, 367 

Vr/)a0, 209 11., 213 

r/ja^w, 210, 212 

rpdx^i 212 

Tpkiiw, 42 

rpeiro), 42, 384 

Vrpe0, 209 n., 213 

r/)^0w, 187, 209 n., 401 

sjrpex, 113 n. 

T/)^a;, 42 

rpripos, ib. 

rprjpcjv, ib. 

\/Tptj3, 55 

rpijSoj, 42, 55 

TpidovXos, 170 

TpicrpLiycaros, ib. 

-rpov, 401 

rpoTraiov, 184 

rpoTTTi, 184 

rpviravov, 4i2 

rpvTrdu), 43 

Tpvx^i i&. 

T/juw, 42 

ri;, 370 

Ti/t-5e, 254 

ruVos, 102, 344 

TVTTT'Qt 324 

rvTT-r-w, 50 
ri;s = roij, 229 
Tv0ae[s, 236 
TV(f>co, 378 
ryx^i"''? 102 
-Tw/), 216, 255 



T. 



v^pi^03, 394 
ii/3/)t?, 317 

V7i?ys, 194 

i/'Swp, 324, 403 
V7)via, 219 
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vl6s, 133, 231, 232, 320 
-VKO-, 265 
O'Xt/, 19 
v/xaXos, 254 
ufxels, 321 
{j/xfxeSj ih. 
i}/jiocos, 254 
vird, 250 

vTreprj^avoSf 303 n. 
virepl, ih. 
virep(pL<x\os^ 255 
V7r€p<pvri?, ih. 
virrjUTj, 132 
vTTvos, 348, 369 
viTvC)v=\nrvb6v, 236 
UTTo, 324, 403 
vir6<pavTLSy 43 n., 112 
v'jro'<pav(TLs, 43 n. 
vo-yu^j/T?, 4], 321 
va-raro-, 48, 51 
varepos, 403 



V0a7, 113 n. 

(paevvos, 363 

V0aF, 43 n, 112, 320 n, 

(patyoXrjSy 278 

(Pa-i-v-co, 43, 49, 186 

0atcr^, 227 

(pdXaiva, 116 

^a/^^j/, 182 

<i6a^, 43, 48, 182, 320 n. 

s/ipaVj 171 

(pd-vai, 337 

9!>a?'?7, 43 

(pdos, 43, 320 n. 

(pdais, 216 

<pd<XKOj, 175 

\/(p€v, 43 

V0e/), 113 n. 

<p€p-€-T€, 49 

4>epe{r)L, 350 
(p^piaros, 320 n. 
(pip-o-/M€v, 49, 262 
(p^p-ovra, 212 
0^pa;, 207 

0ei>yaj, 156, 183, 193 
iprjyos, 110 
0-7^77, 43, 216 
0?7yU,/, 351 
01^/5, 358, 362 
(prjpioVy 362 
0770-r, 370 
0^(w, 193 



4>eTaifJi^poros, 193 
*^5/ay, 228 
(pidiTTJs, 106 

(pidiTLOP, ih. 

(pLXopLfxeid-qs, 346 
0aos, 193 
(piTvs, 255 
0iriyw, 255, 379 
(poiviKLos, 252, 320 
0OP/3T7, 339 
(popioLo-i, 237 
(popfxiy^, 343 
0opoj, 129, 207 
V0/5a7, 313, 314 
(ppayjuos, 103 
(ppdddco, 368 
0pa^w, 393 

(ppdaao), 313, 314, 349 
(pparijp, 129 
0p7;V, 132 

ippicrcr(A} = (ppLK-y(jj, 49 
(ppovris, 132 
(ppoOdos, 401 
(ppovpbs, 150 
^pvyes, 19 
V^i', 55, 255, 379 
V^iO'. 183, 184, 193 
<pvyd{5)s, 397 
(pvKov, 195 
(pvpdriv, 397 
(pvais, 195 
(pojuTJf 216 
00;'?, 128 

X. 

XOiip€LVf 123 

XaX/c^os, 226, 321 

XO'fJ'OL-, 122 

Xa/xdi€, ih. 

XcifJ-dOev, ih. 

xd/JLatf 371 

XafJ-odei^, 122 

Xa/jct, 292 

Xapt-( F)^*^-, 52, 146 

XO'p^'CO'o'OL, 366 

xdpLTes, 123 n. 

XctTis, 337 

Xeiyawv, 133, 159 

XeAwT/, 218 

XeAwj/77, i6, 

Xei^cw, 193 

Xeua;, 193, 326, 337 

X^'*', 193 

x6a/j.a\oi, 371 

X^^s, 251, 339, 359, 871; £98 
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X^i^oj, 251 
X^^f, 371 

X^<^v, 339 
X^h, 123, 337 
X^wp6s, 123 
Xop-57^, 337 
Vx/>a, 216 
Xp^^a, ^&. 
XP^et^, 337 
Xpva-o^, 123 
Vxi/, 193 



\(/Ldvp6s, 255 



a 

J^6o, 827 

(i^-^-w, 49 

w/cu-, 94, 211, 215 

(v\a<pos, 236 

o/X^vt;, 209 

wfiouPfS^O 

(2^os, 209 

wjfijp, 236 

covovfJLTjpev, 248 

wTToXos, 236 

Jpa, 113, 134, 150 

cupa, 138 

cipvo), 195 

ws, 139 

ws, 47 n., 139, 321, 323 
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A. 


Vag, 118, 267, 268, 288 




-a (fern, nom.), 309 


ag(e)ri, 293 




ab, 4 n., 105 


ager(os), 300, 310 




abdere, 34n., 44, 125,125n. 


agnitus, 268 




abei, 241 


ago, 185, 188, 27X 




abietis, 287 


aides, aidilis, 238 




abmiont, 262 


Aimilius, 239 




abolere, 149 


aio, 330 




abs, 294 


aiquom, 238 




abstineo, 413 


Vak, 185 




accuso (causa), 245 


alacris, 265 




acer, 185 


Albinius, 338 




Acheruntem, 262 


Albius, ib. 




Acheruii{ti)s, 278 


Alcumena, 259, 410 




Acherunsius, 377 


Alesander, 304 




aeies, 94, 185, 211 


Alfidius, 397 




Aciles, 19 


' Alfius, ib. 




actus, 118^ 374 


alicubi, 47 n., 349 




acu-o, 48, 94, 211 


ali(c)unde, 349 




acu-s, ih. 


ali-enus, 287 




ad,. 4 n. 


-alis, 379 




adbitere, 319 


al(i)tus, 294 




ad-fatim^, 337 


altare, 216 




adflictat, 306 n. 


alt(o)rix, 292 




adicio, 287 


altus, 374 




ad-ol-esco, 149 


aluin(i)nus, 294 




adsecla, 188 


alumnus, 210, 262, 278 




aduena(s), 330 


amabare, 4 n., 333 




adultus, 278 


amabaris, 4 n. 




aecum, 286 


amaberis, ib. 




aedes, 34 n., 192, 192 n., 338 


amare, ib. 




aeger, 192 


amareris, ib. 




aeg(e)ri, 293 


annas, 306 




aegrotus, 192 


amasius, 377 




aemulns, ib. 


amasso, 296 




aeqiiiparare, 268 


amat, 306 




aequom, 286 


ama(ue)ram, 334 




aemmna, 278 


amauero, 296 




aes, 238 n. 


am(aya)o, 48 




Aesculapius, 259, 410 


ambages, 185, 268 




aestas, 158, 192 


ambo, 211, 338 




aestus, 192 


amittebat, 307 




aeuom, 193, 326 


amnis, 374 
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amo, 349 


auis, 209 




amor, 332 


au(i)spex, 297 




angor, 124, 339 


aula, 244 




anguis, 124, 210, 340 


aurea, 235 




angustus, 77, 124, 131 


Aurelius, 142 




anhelo, 268, 301 


aureolus, 284 




Anieiiis, 288 


aurichalcum, 245 




animae, 302 


Aurora, 142, 142 n., 194 




animai, ih. 


ausculor, 245 




aiiima.l(e), 302 


auscultare, ih. 




auimal(i), 311 


au(si)sim, 295 




auimus, 132 


Auster, 142 




-antio, 377 






Antioco, 360 






anxius, 124 






aper, 349 


B. 




aplustre, 262 






apud, 316 


Bacanal, 360 




aput, ih. 


badisso, 19, 333 




aqua, 382 


balatro, 410 




aquai, 243 


balaena, 116 




Aqml(l)ius, 277 


balineum, 258 




ara = asa, 216, 332 


halo, 116 




aranea, 351 


-bam, 118 




arare, 30, 147 


barba, 338 




arat, 307 


Barbati (geu. sing.), 243, 259 




arbiter, 319 


bellum, 349, 392 




arbor, 332 


belua, 277 




arboris, ih. 


beue, 284, 308 




arbos, 259 


bene-uolns, 266 




arbuscula, 262 


beni-uolus, ih. 




arbustum, 262, 284 


-ber, 279 




arceo, 408 


-bero-, 293 




arcesso, 319 


bibere( = uinere), 335 




arcitenens, 265 


bibo, 179 




arfuerimt, 318 


biduom, 112 




arfiiisse, ib. 


biennium, 267 




-aris, 379 


bi(ge)nae. 297 




armi-ger, 265 


bis, 349, 392 




Arpinas, 310 


blatero, 410 




artiis, 374 


-bo, -bis (fut.), 25, 50 




aruorsum, 318 


BobHcola, 179 




ascenclo, 267 


bonos, 330 




{isinus, 211 


bonus, 392 




asp ergo, 267 


bos, 109, 209 




aspernor, 104 


bre(gh)uis, 340, 351 




aspero-, 258 


breuis, 117, 387 




astitit, 307 


br(e)u(i)ma, 294 




auceps, 267 


breuitat-, 216 




audac(i)ter, 294 


Bruges, 19 




jiadio, 144 


Brundusium, 378 




audi(m)t, 298 


bubile, 328, 336 




aud-i(ya)-o, 48 


bubus, 276 




angeat, 307 


bucina, 116 




augeo, 194 


bucca, ih. 




ai](i)deo, 294 


bulbus, 278 
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Bun-ns, 19, 247 
-bus, 25, 308 



C. 

cadamitas, 318 
Caecilins, 284 
caeciis, 192 
caedo, ih. 
caelum, 347 
Caius, 315 
c(a)lam, 188 
calamitas, 318 
cal(i)dus, 293 
caligo, 188, 268 
calim, 284 
calx(-ic-), 293, 299 
Campans, 310 
Vcan, 267 
canis, 348 
canistrum, 281 
Canusium, 378 
Vcap, 267, 279 
cap(e)ri, 293 
cap-i-o, 49 
career, 165 
cardinis, 281, 288 
cai*men, 332 
carniuorus, 171 
carnufex, 276 
CarjDasus, 317 
Cartago, 360 
Carthago, 20 n, 
casa, 348 

Casmenae, 332, 351 
ca(s)nus, 351 
cassus, 373 
cast-i-monia, 265 
castreis = castro-is, 242 
castrum, 8, 107 
catapulta, 258 
cauea, 195 
caueo, 185 
caui, ih. 
caulae. 195 
cauos,'l95, 3-^7 
caupo, 195 
causi-dicus, 265 
caussa, 20, 331 
cecidi, 269 
Cecilius, 239 
celare, 188 
celer-is, 265 
celerrimus, 372 
celsus, 374 
ce(n)sor^ 350 



cepet, 241 

-ceps (cap), 280 

-car, 279 

cere-brum, 96 

cer(e)ritus, 299 

ceruix, 96 

ceruos, 97, 260, 334 

ce(s)na, 351, 372 

Cethegus, 20 n. 

chorda, 19 

cieo, 96 

cilium, 188 

cincinnus, 165, 172 

cineris, 279 

cio, 96 

-cio, 389 

circumsisto, 299 

cito, 309 

citus, 96 

ciuis, 95 

ciuitas, ih. 

cmi-tat-, 99 

(c)lamentum, 277 

clamor, 259, 292, 299, 348 

clarus, 292, 299 

Claudius, 244 

claustrum, 378 

cliuos, 193 

Clodius, 244 

cludo, 245 

Clusius, 245 

Cnaeus, 315 

cnata, ih. 

-co, 265 

Vcoc, 11, 367 

cochlear(i), 311 

cocus, 11, 384 

co^rator, 242 

cognitus, 268,' 301 

co-go, 296 

co(i)mo, 297 

coirauit, 191 

c(oi)uncti, 296 

colere, 384 

collega, 188 

coUigo, 268 

colonus, 384 

columba, 278, 385 

columna, 210, 262, 278 

comissor, 281 

con, 253 

condemno, 267 

condere, 34 n, , 44, 125 

condicio, 367, 376 

condo, 338 

conficere, 269 
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confmia, 346 

coniux, 138 

consilium, (siil), 284 

co(n)sol, 27t), 350 

consul, 331 

contactum, 2fi9 

conticiscam, 282 

contingo, 267 

contio, 52, 297, 375 

contionabundo-, 52 

contubernium, 257 

conubium, 330 

conuicium, 376 

copa, 195 

copia, 401 

coquina, 11, 385 

coquo, 14, 384 

cord-, 97, 211, 349 

Coriutus, 360 

Comelio(s), 355 

corniger, 265 

cornu, 97 

corolla, 293 

corporis, 259, 279 

corporus (gen,), 259 

corpu(s)lentus, 351 

cosentiont, 262 

cosol, 331 

coturnix, 396 
co-uen-ti-on-, 52 
crapula, 258 
crastini (loc), 242 
cras-tino-, 48 
creare, 332 
crede (base), 265 
cred-i-bilis, 265 
credon(e), 298 
crepa (base), 291 
crimen, ]93 
crista, 96 

cuba (base), 265, 291 
cub(a)ui, 291 
(c)ubi, 47 n., 349 
cub-i-culum, 265 
cubitum, 292 
cubui, 292 
cuculus, 164 
cucumis, 165 
cucurri, 269 
culmen, 278 
-culo-, 386 
culter, 348 
cultus, 278, 374 
cum 286, 38o 
(c)unde, 349 
cimctor, 379 



cunctus, 296, 330 
cupio, 195 
cupressus, 292 
curabis, 241 
curculio, 315 
cur-r-o, 49 
cursor, 374 
cursus, ih. 
(c)uti, 349 
cutis, 347 

D. 

Vda, 112, 270 
dacruma = lacruma, 318 
dare, 211 
dari, 310 
datai, 238 
dator, 46, 51, 254 
datorem, 216 
daturus, 254 
dearum, 332 
deb(e)ui, 293 
decern, 208, 218, 264 
declino, 193 
de(c)nus, 351 
dede (dedit), 356 
dedere, ih. 
dederimus, 302 
dederi, 263 
dederont, 262 
dederunt, 279, 302 
dedet, 241 
dedi, 270, 310 
dedimus, 301 
dedo, 338 

dedro(nt), 263, 356 
dedrot, 263, 299, 301 
defrudo (fraud.), 245 
de(bi)beo, 301 
deicerent, 240 
deico, 191, 240 
deiero, 268 
deiuos, 191, 240 
delinire, 268 
-dem, 330 n, 395 
Demipho, 266 
den(t)s, 407 
deripio, 267 
de-rupio, ih. 
detrecto, ih. 
de(u)os, 333 
deus, 33, 34, 34 n., 112 
dextera, 277, 305 
dextro-, 293, 304 
(d)iauua, 349 
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(D)ianus, 349 
Vdic, 191 

dic(e), 300, 811, 376 
dicebam, 213 
dicio, 375 
dico, 191 
dicundo, 262 
didici, 270 
diduco, 351 
die (gen.), 333 
dies, 112 
die(s)i, 333 
Diespiter, 267 
difficilis, 269, 284, 285 
Diis, Dis, 287 
(D)ioms, 349 
discip(u)lina, 292, 299 
discipulus, 385 
disco, 350 
displicet, 269, 284 
dissilio, 267 
diu, 395 
diuissus, 373 
dim-nus, 263, 284 
dixe (inf.), 295 
dixti, 295, 301 
do, 3, 46, 125 
-do, 395 
doceam, 235 
doceo, 301 
doc(e)ui, 293 
domi, 310 
dom-i-bus, 265 
domo, 213 
domum, 78 
domus, 33, 115, 211 
domim, 46, 112, 215 
do(t)s, 112 
douco, 55, 194 
drachuma, 259, 410 
dubius, 392 
Vdiic, b6 
duellatores, 392 
duellum, 349, 392 
duis, 392 
dum, 330 n., 395 
dmnetum, 293 
duonoro(m), 259 
duonns, 392 
duplex, ib. 
dupundi, 262, 279 
durissumus, 372 



dux, 48 



ecus, 286, 333, 386 

Ved, 409 

edi, 188 

edo, ih. 

egenus, 210 

egeo, 124 

egi, 188, 271 

ego, 47 n., 309 

eire, 191, 240 

eis, 242 

eius, 330 

-eUo, 293 

-en, 264 

endo, 282 

epistula, 258, 309 

equester, 373, 378 

equestris, 265 

equites, 387 

equos, 146, 211, 2^1, 286, 333, 382 

eram, 12, 189 n., 332 

erciscundae, 262 

ergo, 309 

-eris, 279 

-ero, 293, 330, 332 

Ves, 140, 409 

-es, (it), 280 

es, 294 

-esco (e), 282 

esse (Ved), 372 

(e)sumus, 410 

(e)sum(i), il). 

e(sunt)i, ib. 

est (ed.), 294, 378 

euntem, 212, 280 

ex, 294 

-ex (ic), 279 

exaestumo, 239 

exa(g)men, 351 

expando, 269 

expertus, 374 

exta, 138 

extempulo, 292 

exterus, 138 

extinx(is)em, 295 

extra, 138 



faba, 339 
iab(e)rica, 299 
Fabius, 335 
Vfac, 295 n. 
iac(e), 311 
facilis, (cul), 284 
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f^clt, 307 




fides, 104, 191, 196, 347 




faedus (liaedus), 


337 


fldo, 55, 190 




fagus, 110 




fidus, 191, 196 




Falesii (Falerii), 


378 


figit, 307 




fallo, 104, 347 




fileai, 283 




falsus, 14, 373, 


374 


filiolus, 284 




fames, 337 




filios (nom.), 259 




familiae, 355 




filius, 125 




famUias, 238 n., 


355 


filmn, 372 




famul(os), 310 




findo, 162 




far, 129 




finis, 26, 372 




farcio, 313, 314, 


349 


firmus, 337 




far(c)tiTs, 351 




fissns, 373, 374 




fari, 337 




fixus, 373, 375 




fariolus, ib. 




flamen, 351 




farrago, 268 


, 


flamma, 26, 372 




fasena, 339 




flecto, 50 




Vfat, 267 




fle(u)o, 193 




fatidicus, 265 




flucti-uagus, 265 




fatigo, 337 




fluere, 246 




faxim, 295 




flumen, 194 




faxo, 295 n. 




Vfluv, 333 




Vfe, 125 




fiuant, ib. 




fecerim, 295 




fluuios, 193, 246 




feci, 271 




tluxus, 375 




fe(fa)ci, 295 n. 




fodi, 189 




f(ef)ac(i)so, 295 




fod-i-o, 49, 189 




fefelli, 270, 359 




foedere, 242 




feido, 55, 190 




foedns, 190, 191, 196 




fel, 337, 354 




folus, 337 




felo, 125 




fordeum, 360 




femina, 125, 210 


, 320 n. 


fordens, 337 




feneris, 279 




fores, ih. 




fenestra, 413 




forma, i&. 




fenus, 320 n. 




Formiae, ib. 




Vfer, 409 




formido, ib. 




fera, 221, 358 




formonsus, 331 




ferax, 129 




formus, 13, 337 




ferbui, 328, 336, 


379 


fors, 129 




ferebam, 1 




fortis, 17 




ferendum, 262 




fortuna, 129 




ferentem, 212, 262, 280 


fornm, 337 




Ferentia, 337 




fostia, il). 




Perentinum, ih. 




Fouius( = Fabius), 335 




ferimus, 262, 276, 410 


fractum, 163, 201 




fer(i)t, 294 




fractus, 12 




ferrem, 372 


\ 


Vfrag, 12, 267 




fers, 294 . 




fragilis, 185 




fertilis, 129 




fragor, 12 




ferunt, 262, 410 




frango, 163, 188, 346 




feruor, 337 




fratribus, 25 




Vfes, 34 




fregi, 163, 188 




festus, ib. 




fremere, 343 




fetialis, 375 




friare, 337 




Vfid, 55, 190 




fron(ti)s, 311 




tidei, 301 




friuoliis, 287, 337 
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fructu-osus, 14G 
frudaiii, 245 
frugifer(os), 302 
frundes, 279 
fruor, 387 
frustra, 245 
Vfu, 55, 125 
fuat, 307 
fuet, 241 
Vfug, 184 
fugio, 156, 337 
fui, 118, 291, 337 
fiilget, 307 B. 
fulgor, 278 
fultus, 351 
fuluos, 278 
fumus, 127, 195, 337 
funda, 104, 347 
Fundanius, 360 
fungus, 104 
funebris, 265 
funus, 195 
furfur, 165 
Furie, 239 
Furio(s), 355 
fustis, 262 
futare, 337 
futire, ih. 

G. 

garrire, 40 

gau(i)deo, 294, 301 

gauisus, 294 

gener, 410 

generis = genesis, 212, 259, 279 

genua, 334 

genu, 109 

genus, 44, 212, 259 

gero, 332 

gesisti, 241 

gi-g-n-o, 179 

giluos, 123 

Vglab, 42 

glaber, 42, 317 

gloria, 314 

glutire, 171 

Vgna, 107 

gnaiuod, 356 

gnarus, 107, 215 

gno-sco, 44, 50, 107 

grac-i-lis, 265 

gramen, 339, 344 

grando, 339 

granum, ih. 

gratus, 123, 292 



gi-auis, 116, 388 
guberno, 315 
gula, 171 
gurgulio, 171, 315 
gynaeceum, 229 

H. 

haba, 339 

hab(e)ui, 293 

hae-ce, 311 

haedus, 337 

Hannibal, 307 

hanser, 339 

harena, 339, 405 

hariolus, 337 

(li)aruspex, 405 

baud, 316, 356 

baurio, 332 

haustus, 373 

baut, 316 

Hecuba, 258, 276 

beluos, 123 

berba, 339 

Hercoles, 258 

Hercolus, ih. 

bere(d)s, 377 

berei (loc), 242, 339, 371 

bic(e),47n., 242, 311,376 

biemps, 12, 133, 339, 412 

bilar-is, 265 

bisce (nom. pL), 311, 355 

bo(d)c(e), 47 n. 

bodiernus, 263 

Hoelas = Hyla.s, 243 

bo(i)ornus, 296 

bolera, 123, 337, 339 

bolus, 339 

bomo, 122, 145, 309 

bominis, 281, 301 

bomuUus, 278, 293 

bomunculus, 262 

honestus, 280 

bonos, 259 

bordeus, 337 

Hortensius, 377 

bortus, 333 

bospes, 340 

bosticapas, 279, 331 

bostis, 337, 339 

bumus, 122, 371 ■ 

hunc, 262, 278 



I. 



Vi, 191 
Viae, 287 
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iac-i-o, 49 


ipse, 47 n., 263 




iam, 47 n. 


ipsius, 288 




ianitrices, 138 


iracundus, 299 




Janus pater, 269 


ire, 191 




ico, 384 


-isco(e), 281 




ictus, 367 


is eaid, 46, 47n., 139 




-icus, 282 


i(s)dem, 351 




id, 47 n. 


iste (is(e)te), 47 n. 




-ido-, 282 


ita, 47 n., 308 




iecur, 221, 384 


-itat-, 282, 288 




ieis, 288 


-itia, 282 




ignis, ih. 


-it-ion-, ih. 




ignobilis, 108 


-itudin-, ih. 




infimo, 51 


-itus(a), ih. 




inquam, 1 


-itus(e), ih. 




iter, 191 


iunctum, 163 




ille, 263 


luppiter, 113, 267, 268 




iUecebrae (lie), 284 


iube, 310 




illic(e), 298 


iubeo, 297 




illico, 268 


index, 351 




illius, 288, 301 


iugerum, 138 




-illo-, 293 


iugum, 41, 137, 330, 395 




illuuies, 287 


iungo, 163 




imago, 173, 268 


iunxi, ih. 




imbecillus, 267 


iur(i)gium, 288, 293, 297, 301 




imitor, 173, 192 


imis-consultus, 31 n. 




immanis, 216 


ius, 330, 394 




impetus, 336 


-ius (compar.), 282 




impingo, 271 


iuuenis, 115 




inceideretis, 240 


iuxta, 138, 294 




incestus, 267 






incola, 385 


K. 




indigeo, 124 




indu, 282 


K(alendae), 315 




indu(i)tiae, 297, 375 


K(aeso), ih. 




inf(e)ra, 293 






inferne, 308 


L. 




inficio, 336 




infringe, 267 


Labici, 335 




inimicus, ih. 


labor, 129 




in-iquos, 239 


lacer, 346, 348 




iniustus, 330 ' 


lacerna, 346 




inquilinus, 284, 385 


lacer 0, 185 




inquire, 239 


lacruma, 19 




insece, 384 


lac(t), 354 




inspicio, 284 


lac(ti), 311 




insulsus, 267 


lacunar(i), 311 




in-sul-to, lb. 


lacubus, 376 




Interamna, 383 


laesus, 373 




intus, 282 


laetus, 193 




-inus, 281 


laevos, 192 




ioubeatis, 246 


lamentum, 348 




ioudex, 194, 246 


lanx, 349 




iouranto, 246 


lapillus, 372 




ious, 194, 246 


lapsus, 373, 375 




Ipbigenia, 229 


Larcius, 376 
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Lares, 332 


Luciom, 260 




Lartius, 370 


luciscit, 282 




lasciuos, 150 


Lucius, 194, 231, 246 n., 260 




Lases, 332 


Lucullus, 284 




lateb(e)ra, 293 


lucrum, 152 




lateralis, 379 


ludibrium, 265 




latus, 348, 349 ' 


lumen, 351 




lauere, 349 


luna, 114, 351 




lauere, 211 


luna (nom.), 309 n. 




lanerna, 152 


lupus, 348, 385 




Lauici, 335 


lutum, 123 




lau(d)s, 297 


lyra, 18, 19 




Lanrentum, 378 






laus, (cln), 348 


M, 




lautus, 195, 244 




leciones, 215 


Vmac, 185 




legimus, 354 


macer, ib. 




legitui', 25 


macero, il). 




lego, 188, 189 


machina, 258 




leber = liber, 240 


macister, 315 




leiber, 190, 240 


maestus, 192 




leites, 191 


mage, 355 




Leraniselene, 266 


magis, 282 




Leucesie, 194 


magistreis (nom.), 355 




leuigare, 288 


magi(u)s, 294 




leuir, 114, 317 


magnus, 210, 374 




leuis, 210, 351, 388, 405 


maior-, 140, 351 




lex, 188, 189 


male, 308 




liber. 190 


male-ficus, 266 




lib(e)ri, 293, 299 


mali-ficus, ih. 




libero, 258 


malig(e)nus, 297 




libet, 151 


mali-uolus, 266 




licet, 384 


mancipium, 267 




lignum, 318 


mane, 310 




ligurio, 339 


manere, 134, 135, 187, 210 




limus, 347, 351 


manipulus, 386 n. 




lingua, 282, 317 


mansum, 375 




li-no, 49 


mantare, ih. 




linquo, 384 


man(u)ceps, 296 




lis, 288, 348 


man(u)datus, ih. 




lites, 12 


manus, 216 




lixus, 375 


manus, ih. 




locuntur, 3SG 


manus, 305 




locus, 277, 348 


man(u)suetus, 296 




loebertas, 190 


mare, 263, 334 




longitudo, 299 


mare (gen.), 264 




loquar, 307 


marginis, 281 




loquontur, 262 


mari, 263 




lotus, 244 


mari(d) (abl.), 263 




Loucana, 246 


maxsumus, 205 n. 




Loucania, 194 


med, 395 




Loucina, ih. 


medeor, 135 




lubet, 151, 338 


medicus, il). 




Vine, 147 


meditor, il). 




luceo, ih. 


medius, 338 




Lucilius, 284 


mei, mibi, 46, 47 n., 284 
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memini, 187 

memor, 171, 172, 347 

memoria, 135, 171 

mendax, 135 

Menerva, 281 

mens, 187 

mensa, 173 

mensarum, 333 

mensura, 173 

mentio, 135 

mentiri, ih. 

men(ti)s, 311 

mereo, 136 

meretod, 282 

meridies, 319 

mentns(e), 282 

mertare, 375 

merx, 36 

meta, 216 

metior, 173 

mens, 278 

mihi, 284, 310, 339 

miles, 350 

mina, 259, 410 

min(i)or, 330 

minus, 282 

Mirqurios, 386 

miras, 347 

misceo, 314 

miser, 192 

miser(i)tus, 294 

Mithridates, 266 

mit-t-o, 49 

moderor, 135 

modo, 309 

modus, 135, 216 

moenera, 191 

molestus, 300 

mola, 253, 328 

moUis, 211, 373 

momentum, 264 

momordi, 269 

mon-e(ya)-o, 48, 135, 187 

monstrum, 135, 412 

monuere, 263 

monueront, ih. 

monueruut, ib. 

Vnior, 135 

mora, ib. 

morior, 213 

mortalis, 379 

mos, 216 

Vmov, 294 

moueo, 189 

moui, ib. 

mug-i-o, 49, 314 



mulgeo, 278 
mul(g)si, 350 
mul(g)sus, 374 
muliebr-is, 265 
muris, 332 
murmur, 165, 171 
mums, 194 
-mus, 2 
musa, 230 
myrrha, 347 



narrare, 108, 348 

nascor, 175 

nau(i)fragus, 297 

nauim, 264 

nauis, 194 

ne, 47 n. 

nebula, 129 

Vnec, 268 

nee, 311 

neca (basel, 291 

neca(u)i, ib. 

nepotes, 316 

neqidem, 386 

neque, 311 

Nerius, 133 

Nero, ib. 

neruos, 347 

neu(e), 245, 311, 311 n. 

ne-uter, 245 

neutiquam, 246 

neutro, 293 

nex, 100, 187 

nidus, 251 

nig(e)ri, 293, 396 n. 

niger, 396 n. 

nihil (nehil), 284 

ningit, 339 

ningo, 133 

ninguo, 340 

nisi, 310 

nitor, 348 

nix, 347 

noceo, 100, 187 

noct-, 253 

nomen, 52, 108, 264, 348 

nondinum, 246 

nontiatus, ib. 

nos, 47 n. 

nostra(ti)s, 298 

nostro, 293 

notus, 348 

nouem, 204 

no(ue)ram, 333 
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no(ue)runt, 333 

noTindinum, 246 

nountios, 246, 375 

nouos, 212, 333 

nox, 100, 156, 250 n. 

nubes, 129, 338 

nubo, 195 

nudius, 112 

num, 47 n. 

nuncupo, 296 

nundinum, 246 

nuntius, 246, 278, 297, 375 

niirns, 133, 347 

nutus, 194 

0. 

ob, 105 

obex, 330 

obicio, 287, 330 

obicit, 287 

obiurigare, 288 

obsecro, 267 

oceUus, 293 

occepso, 295 

oc-cido, 239 

oc-eul-o, 188, 284 

occupo, 267, 280 

ocior, 211 

oc-ius, 94 

octo, 209 

oculus, 211, 367, 384 

odor, 211, 318 

oenus (unus), 242 

ofeUa, 300 

officina, 297 

oinus (unus), 191, 242, 256 

oitile (utHe), 191 

ol(e)facio, 296, 318 

olere, 318 

oUa, 244 

-olio, 293 

-olus, 284 

-onsus, 146 

operis, 279 

opifex, 302 

opilio, 384 

opimus, 211 

opiparus, 31 n. 

opos, 259 

opprimar, 307 

ops, 401 

optumo-, 48, 51 

oqnoltod, 386 

Vor, 148 

orb(i)s, 311 



orbus, 338 
orior, 148, 211 
-oris, 279 
OS, 211, 354 
oscillum, 293 
osculor, 245 
ostendo, 413 
-osus, 146 
otiiim, 375 
oua, 327 
ouis, 209, 211 



Vpa, 179 

pac-, 185 

paciscor, 156, 185, 188, 314 

paedor, 195 

paenitet, 195 

paenula, 278 

pagus, 314 

palea, 105 

Palilia, 379 

palma, 292, 299 

palumbes, 385 

pango, 188 

panria, 348 

papauer, 165 

Vpar, 271 

parens, 348 

parentes, 103 

paricidas, 331 

pario, 103 

parr a, 343 

pars, 103, 212 

partem, 264 

partim, ib, 

pasco, 163, 175 

passus, 373; 374 

pate (base), 264 

pater, 51 

pat(e)ris, 293, 299 

pat-i-bulum, 264 

patre, 308 

patred, 356 

patrem, 352 

patricius, 376 

patris, 212 

pan(ci)per, 297 

pauimentum, 195 

pauire, ih. 

paulum, 277 

pecten, 264 

pec-t-o, 50 

pedestris, 311 
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pedester, 280 
pedester(is), 311 
pedis, 213 
pegi, 188 

peiero, 268, 301, 351 
Vpel, 273, 305 
pel-l-o, 49 
pendeo, 278 
penna, 372, 374 
peperci, 270 
peperi, 271 
pepigi, 270, 271 
pequnia, 386 
perculsus, 278 
peregrinus, 267 
perfacilis, 269 
periculum, 103 
pe(r)iero, 351 
periret, 307 
peritus, 103 
periurus, 268 
pemicies, 268 
perpetior, 268 
perplacet, 269 
pertaesus, 239 
pertinax, 268 
pessulus, 278 
petii, 287, 268 
petorritum, 385 
phalerae, 258 
Philippiim, 304 
ptdlosophia, 19 
picus, 190 
pietatis, 288 
pig(e)ri, 293 
pigneris, 279 
pignus, 282 
pila, 104 
Pilipus, 360 

pilumnoe (nom. pL), 242 
pinguis, 282, 387 
pinus, 351 
piper (i), 311 
piscis, 106 
pist(o)rina, 292 
pituita, 348 
placare, 185 
placere, i&. 
(p)laetus, 349 
Vplag, 185 
plaga, ih. 
Platea, 229, 301 
plaustrum, 244 
Plautus, ih. 
Vple, 371, 386 n. 
plebeius, 330 

P. E. 



plebe(s)i, 333 

plebs, 103, 371 

plenus, 103 

ploera, 242 

ploirume (nom. pi.), 241, 242, 243 

pl(oi)us, 330 

plostrum, 244 

Plotus, ib. 

pious, 246 

poculum, 179, 292 

poena, 194, 195 

Poenicas, 242 

pomoerium, 243 

pono, 309 n. 

popina, 11, 385 

Poplicola, 179 

poplicus, 246 

poplo-, 265 

poploe (nom. pL), 242 

poposci, 269 

popularis, 379 

populus, 172 

pop(u)lus, 292, 371 

Porsen(n)a, 281 

porta, 103 

portio, 212 

portus, 103 

-pos, 254 

pos(i)tus, 294 

po(s)moerium, 351 

po(s)no, ih, 

posse, 296 

posthabere, 268 

post(i), 311 

postridie, 309 

Postume, 264 

pote, 355 

potus, 179, 215 

prae (in comp,), 239 

praehendo, 297 

prae(hi)da, 238 

prae(i)tor, 297 

praesens, 238 

prae-s-to, 294 

prae-stol-or, 100 

precari, 188 

preimos ( = primus), 240 

prendo, 297 

pressus, 373, 374 

pretor (= praetor), 239 

pridie, ih, 

pri-mo, 51, 239 

principium, 330 

priua-tus, 239 

priuignus, ih. 

probaueront, 262 
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Procilius, 284 


quina uicen^ria, 299 


Proculus, ib. 


qum(e), 311 


procus, 188 


quinque, 14, 251, 384 


prodigiuiQ, 267 


quin[que]decim, 2^7 


profiteer, ib. 


quintidie, 309 


prohibeo, 267, 268 


quis, 14, 333 


proliibessis, 296 


quisquiliae, 165 


proliibueris, ib. 


quisquis, ib. 


proiecere, 287 


quo, 98 


pronuba, 195 


quod, 47 n. 


13ro{uor)sa, 296 


quoi, quel = qui, 242 


publiceis (nom.), S55 


quoin, 286 


publicus, 265 


quot, 311 


pnde (base), 264 


quotie(n)s, 351 


pnd-i-bundus, ib. 


quo(uo)rsum, 296 


puer(i)tia, 301 




puer(os), HIO 


E. 


palciier, 20 




-pnlo-, 386 


racemus, 349 


.pulsus, 273,278, ^05, 374 


radix, 348 


pultare, 375 


raptim, 264 


pulaeris, 279 


ratis, 148 


piilnis, 105, 278 


ratiuncula, 278 


j)\iiictum, 163 


raucus, 195 


pungo, ib. 


Keate, 347 


,punio, 194 


rec(e)cidi, 297 


piipillus, 293 


recino, 267 


pupugi, 163, 269 


regebam(i), 311 


piir(i)gare, 288, 293, 299 


reg-i-men, 265 


13uras, 194 


regis(i), 311 


pus, 195 


regit(i), ib. 


pusillus, 396 n. 


rego, 408 


pusus, ib. 


regont(i), 311 


putere, 195 


reg(y)am, 283 


piTto, 194, 300 


reice, 287 


putris, 195 


relicuos, 333 


putus, 194 


relligio, 277 




reminiscor, 135 


Q. 


remus, 148, 351 


repos(i)tus, 294, 297 


qis, 386 


ret(e)tuli, 297, 301, 302 


quadraginta, 316 


reticeo, 267 


quaero, 332 


rt^ttulit, 270 


quaes{i)tor, 294, 299 


ridet, 307 


qnaeso, 332 


riuos, 347 


quaestor, 386 


robigo, 268 


quar-to, 51 


roga, 310 


quasi, 310 


Koma, 347 


quattuor, 98, 390, 391 


ros, 348 


que, 69, 139, 308, 309 


rube (base), 264 


queam, 283 


ruber, 118, 123, 195, 338, 410 


querella, 20, 277, 386 


rub-i-cundus, 264, 282 


qnes (nom. pi.), 242 


ructo, 407 


Vqiii, 95 


ruere, 348 


quid, 308 


rufus, 118, 123, 338 


quies, 95, 383 


Vriig, 407 
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rug-i-o, 49 


scrofa, ih. 




rampo, 152 


Vsec, 201 




ruont, 262 


se(c)tius, 375 




Vrup, 152 


secundiis, 50, 262, 384 




rupes, 195 


secuntur, 286 




Eupilius, ih. 


secuta, 384 n. 




ni(r)siim, 351 


se, sed, 308, 316' 




rutilus, 123 


sedeo, 188 
sedes, 209, 313 




S. 


segmentum, 201, 374 
se(i)ungo, 351 




sa, 47 n. 


selK333EL,372 




Vf'a, 179 


senatuos (gen.), 259 




Sabinae, 239 


senex, 304, 305, 305 n. 




Sabinus, 338 


septem, 213, 264 




sacruficus, 276 


sept(em)ussis, 297 




saepes, 385 


sepultus, 278, 374 




sagax, 185 


septimei (loc), 242 




sagus, ih. 


sequontur, 286 




Vsal, 267 


sequor, 50, 188, 384 




sal, 150 


series, 150, 188 




sal(e), 311 


sero, 179 




salic(e)tiim, 293 ; 


serra, 372 




salsus, 267 


seruasso, 296 




salum, 150 


serum, 150 




Samnium, 374 ' 


seruos, 260 




sanct-i-monia, 265 


serus, 188 




sapio, 401 


seruas, 260 




sar(c)tus, 351 


set, sed, 316 




satis, 282, 294 


sen, seue, 245 




sati(iT)s, 294 


sibi, 333 




satum, 179 


sic(e), 47 ru 




Satiirnus, 188 


Siculus, 278 




satus, ih. 


sideris^ 279 




scabere, 212 


sido, 251 




Scabillmn, 317 


siem, 50, 283 




Scaeuola, 287 


sigillum, 294 




scaeuos, 192 


signum, 282, 294 




scala, 372 


silna, 19 




Vscalp, 42 


siiiu 50 




scalpo, ih. 


similis (simul), 284 




scamnum, 374 


simillimae, 304 




scapus, 216 


simpulus, 386 lu 


^ 


scelestus, 280 


sinciput, 297 




Vscid, 162 


sin(e), 311 




scindo, 162, 314, 401 


sinistro, 293 




scipio, 216, 251 


-sio, 295 n. 




sciscidi, 270 


si-st-o, 178, 269 




-SCO, 175 


sitim, 264 




scobs, 212 


siue, 311 n. 




scopae, 216 


-so, 295 n. 




scopio, ih. 


soboles (suboles), 284 




scopus, ih. 


socer, 348 




screiptus, 240 


socius, 188 




scribere, 338 


socordia (secordia), 284 




scrobs, il). 


sol, 322 
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solacinm, 376 


suffragium, 185 




soUenms, 267, 277, 373 


sulcus, 278 




sellers, 373 


sum, 1 




soUi-citus, 96, 373 


summus, 294, 372 . 




sollifides, 373 


sum-p-tum, 412 




sollus, ih. 


suo, 141 




soluo, 151, 284, 334 


superbus, 255 




somnus, 322, 374 


Buper-cilium (cal.), 284 




sona, 333 


superne, 308 




sonere, 291 


sur(i)go, 297 




Sonus, 189 


surripio, 267 




sopio, ih. 


sur(ri)pui, 297, 301 




sopor, 189, 348 


surrupio, 267 




soror, 305, 307, 348 


sursum, 301 




SOS, 47 n. 


suspicio, 191, 375, 376 




so(u)os (suus), 246 n., 333 


sustineo, 413 




sparsus, 350, 374 


susurrus, 172 




Vspec, 4 n., 190 


sutor, 141 




speca = spica, 240 






speci-men, 265 


T. 




sper-no, 49, 104 






sportiila, 253 


Vtab, 267 




spuere, 348 


tabellai, 238 




spurius, 104 


tabuleis, 241 




squama, 372 


Vtac, 267 




Vsta, 178 


Vtag, ih. 




stabulum, 100 


tarpessita, 19 




stamen, 264 


Tebere (ace), 264 




statim, ih. 


techina, 259 




steUa, 32, 156, 293 


ted, 395 




ster-i-lis, 265 


Vteg, 188, 284 




sterula, 32 


teg(i)m^n, 294, 299 




steti, 270 


tego, 347 




sti(g)mulus, 351 


tegula, 188 




stilla, 293 


tela, 351 




stinguo, 313 


temere, 100 




stipare, 101 


temetum, 347 




sti(pi)pendium, 297 


temperi, 279 




stiua, 101 


templo, 292 




stlatus, 348 


tenax, 99 




stHtes, 12 


tendo, 44, 99 




-sto (superl.), 294 


tene-brae, 100, 379 




studium, 193 


teneo, 99 




stultior, 307 


tener, ih. 




stultus, 278 


tenuis, ib. 




stupere, 101 


tepe-facere, 269 




stupor, ih. 


tepeo, 401 




sua(d)6i, 350 


-ter, 279 




sua(d)uis, 185, 351, 372 


ter-mino, 48, 210, 281 




sub, 4 n. 


tero, 42, 293 




sublim-is, 265 


terre (base), 265 




suboles, 149 


terreo, 42 




subs, 294 


terrestris, 265 




subtilis, 268 


teiT-i-bilis, 265 




sucus, 384 


tessera, 258 




suffoco (fauc-), 245 


Tetio(8), 355 
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Teurisci, 194 

text(o)rina, 299 

tibi, 333, 338, 339 

tignum, 282, 374 

-tills, 265 

timeo, 391 

tlnguo, 14, 282, 340, 387 

tintlrmabulum, 165 

-tinus (tana), 281 

-tion, 25, 389 

titlllare, 172 

tltubare, ih. 

(t)latum, 348 

-to (pronom.), 294 

toga, 188 

tonitru, 99, 347 

-tor, 129 

torculmn, 384 

torpeo, 347 

torqueo, 42, 384 

torques, 42 

torreo, 372 

tortus, 351 

tot(l), 311 

trac-si, 340 

tractus, 26 

tragl-comoedia, 266 

Vtrah, 340 

tralecere, 287 

tra(ns)lclo, 351 

traxe (inf.), 295 

tremesco, 281 

trem y\ bundus, 265 

tremisco, 281 
tremo, 42 
tremontl, 262 
trepidus, 42 
tribula, ib. 
trlbulatlo, ib. 
trlbuniclus, 376 
-trie, 25 
triobulus, 258 
txiscurria, 170 
triticum, 42 
Triumpe, 360 
triumpus, 278 
Trupo (Trypho), 360 
tubi-cen, 265 
tugurium, 284 
tuli, 270 
tullsti, 270 
tundo, 347 
turgeo, lb. 
turrim, 264 
turtur, 164 



V. 

ualde, 294 
Yalentium, 378 
Yalesium, ih. 
uanus, 351 
uapor, 348 
uariegare, 288 
uarietatis, ih. 
Varranus, 334 
uarus, 145 
Varusa, 334 
uber, 338 
uectum, 122, 340 
Vueh, 96, 122, 340 
uehiculum, 122 
ueh-i-tis, 49 
ueh-u-nt, ih. 
ueicos, 191 
ueis = uis, 241 
ueiuos, 191 
Viiel, 409 
uel(is), 311 
uella=uilla, 240 
uelle, 213 
uellem, 373 
uenieit, 241 
uenire, 348, 383 
uenter, 348 
uentus, 145 
Vuer, 49, 333 
uer, 158, 333 
uerbiuelitatio, 299 
uerbum, 149, 338 
uerecundus, 265 
uereor, 113, 134, 149 
Vergili (gen.), 287 
uermis, 348 
uema, 142, 332 
uerrere, 145 
uertex, 279 
uers-i-bns, 265 
uersip^llis, 299 
uertigo, 268 
Vertum(e)nus, 210, 278 
• V^GS, 143 
ue(s)er, 333 
uespa, 16. 
uesper, 327 
uesta, 252 
uestis, 143 
ueteris, 279 
ueternus, 327, 332 
uetus, 327 
uia, 122 
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uiciens, 377 

aict(o)rix, 292, 301 

ulcus, 146, 243 

uideo, 383 

nidet, 307 

uieo, 144 

uietus, 396 n. 

uigilando, 309 n. 

mgil(is), 311 

uiginti, 314, 349, 407 

-ui (pf.), 291 

uiis, 239, 287 

uilicus, 265 

uillus, 328 

uim, 264 

uimen, 144, 193 

uinc(u)lum, 277, 292, 299 

uindemia, 282 

uindex, ib. 

uindico, 281, 282 

uirium, 193 

uiola, 284 

uir, 133, 145 

uirago, 292 

uires, 333 

uirgo, 292 

uiro(m), 260, 356 

uirus, 145 

uis (vb.), 409 

ui(si)m, 333 

uisus (uis-sus), 373 

uita. (nom.), 310 

uitis, 144, 193 

uitisator, 31 n. 

uitta, 144 

uiuere, 335, 387 

uiuont, 262 

uix (uicius), 294 

uix(is)em, 295 

ulna, 209 

-ulo, 293 

-ullo, ib. 

uls, 294 

ultus, 351, 374 

ulula, 164 

ululo, ib. 



Vlysses, 318 

umbo, 278 

umerus, 209, 324, 405, 410 

-umo, 372 n. 

umor, 324, 351, 405 

unanim-is, 265 

uncia, 262 

undecim, 297 

unguis, 339 

UOC-, 189, 215 

uoco, 189, 213,384 

Vuol, 213 

Volcanus, 287 

uolgaris, 379 

uolnus, 287 

uolo, 213, 327 

uolsus, 374 

uolt, 287, 294, 299 

uoltus, 287 

uolucr-is, 265 

uolumus, 262, 276 

uoluo, 213 

-uolus, 287 

uomeris, 279, 311 

uomo, 213 

-uonsus, 146 

uorare, 116, 171, 348, 388 

uos, 47 n,, 370 

upilio, 384 

upupa, 164 

urguere, 387 

uro, 332 

Vus, 141 , 142 n. 

us(s)us, 331, 373 

ustum, 141 

ustus, 373 

utebare, 263 

utere = uteris, 263 

uterere, ib. 

ut(i), 311 

Ti(ui)dus, 294 

uxor, 304 
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